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PREFACE 

The  history  of  the  6th  Brigade  in  the  World  War 
would  be  the  history  of  each  of  the  seven  thousand 
or  more  men  who  composed  the  organization,  every 
one  of  whom  would  have  his  own  story.  This  is  a 
history  of  its  commander  for  about  half  of  its  cam- 
paign service. 

If  this  were  not  written,  the  approximate  history 
of  the  brigade  would  not  be  recorded.  The  paucity 
of  records  due  to  the  rush  of  events,  orders  for  keep- 
ing accounts  of  occurrences,  and  other  circumstances 
will  give  the  historian  of  this  war  problems  of  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

This  account  would  have  been  written  sooner  after 
the  war  except  for  the  desire  to  have  an  official  ex- 
position of  the  events  made.  Every  possible  effort 
to  have  this  done  was  made,  but  all  proved  fruitless. 

In  scanning  what  follows,  the  question  may  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  the  reader  as  to  whether  the  War 
Department  is  regularly  conducted  with  veracity  and 
in  accordance  with  all  of  the  principles  of  justice. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  had  the  Secretary  of 
War  approved  the  application  for  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry made  by  me  on  January  2,  1925,  it  might  have 
been  officially  established  by  evidence  that  General 
Pershing  made  a  report  to  the  War  Department  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  command  of  the  6th  Brigade 
that  was  inexcusably  baseless :  that  he  withdrew  this 
report  af terward :  that  the  Secretary  of  War  directed 
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that  the  fact  of  this  withdrawal  be  denied.  All 
this  is  subsequently  explained  herein— that  Major 
General  Robert  E.  L.  Bullard  was  a  bungler  on  the 
field  of  battle  when  bungling  meant  casualties  to 
hundreds  of  soldiers;  that  Major  General  J.  T.  Dick- 
man,  having  been  deceived  by  appearances  July  15, 
1918,  took  steps  he  could  not  acknowledge  or  correct 
without  stultifying  himself  and  finally,  that  the  val- 
idity of  all  the  honors  conferred  on  military  persons 
in  the  war  was  tainted  by  the  conferring  of  distin- 
guished service  crosses  on  officers  who  misbehaved 
in  battle  July  15,  1918.  Men  who  have  long  govern- 
ment experience  know  that  the  avoidance  of  respon- 
sibility can  be  practiced  until  it  rises  to  a  plane 
where  it  can  be  called  an  art. 

Adapting  from  an  expression  frequently  used  in 
legal  writings,  it  may  be  said  that  generals,  like 
judges,  are  but  human  after  all;  that  although  no 
large  military  operation  is  without  errors,  the  con- 
sequences of  these  errors  are  such  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  hide  them,  or  to  allow  them  to  remain  un- 
discovered in  the  vast  ocean  wastes  of  war  litera- 
ture, is  usually  irresistible  to  men  of  ordinary  char- 
acter. 

This  line  of  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  desire  of  the  War  Department  to 
appear  just  and  honorable,  overcame  other  consider- 
ations in  the  matter  of  correcting  the  record  con- 
cerning the  command  of  the  6th  Brigade.  The 
story  of  the  6th  Brigade  is  exceptional. 

The  writer  for  some  years  after  the  war  was  in 
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fear  lest  the  official  records  on  file  in  the  History 
section  of  the  War  Department  would  be  destroyed 
to  prevent  publicity,  but  this  fear  has  lately  been 
diminished. 

Much  of  the  detail  of  what  happened,  with  parts 
of  conversation  had,  is  set  down  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  picture  of  what  was  going  on,  while  the 
seven  thousand  men  were  being  directed  in  their 
tasks  and  trials. 

February,  1927. 
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SIX  MONTHS  WITH  THE  6TH  BRIGADE. 

CHAPTER  I. 
ORGANIZATION  PERIOD. 

The  principal  part  of  the  writer's  World  War  ser- 
vice was  during  the  six  months  that  was  associated 
with  the  6th  Brigade.  In  order  to  give  unity  to  an 
account  of  all  the  war  experiences,  excuses  are  made 
for  extending  the  time  limits  imposed  by  the  title 
to  include  periods  prior  to  and  also  subsequent  to  the 
six  months  phase. 

The  action  of  the  President  in  bringing  on  the 
World  War  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  in  Panama. 
Even  after  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations,  we 
could  not  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  could  overcome  the 
peace  propensities  exhibited  in  dealing  with  Mexico. 

The  violence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  language  and  that 
of  others,  demanding  preparation  for  war,  had  made 
the  subject  a  political  issue,  and  had  embarrassed 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Europe 
without  our  participation.  If  army  leaders  had  a 
hint  from  him  of  the  probability  that  it  would  be 
called  on  to  wage  war  in  Europe,  the  hint  went  into 
the  ears  of  men  unable  to  discern  the  need  for  plans 
or  preparation  that  would  have  facilitated  the  equip- 
ment of  armies  when  the  hour  came. 

In  1915  Colonel  C.  G.  Treat  of  the  general  staff, 
on  duty  at  the  War  College,  wrote  a  memorandum 
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which  had  the  approval  of  the  War  College  section 
of  the  general  staff,  recommending  that  purchase  be 
made  of  the  tools  such  as  jigs,  dies,  lathes,  and  so 
forth,  that  would  be  necessary  to  manufacture  arms 
quickly,  and  in  large  quantity.  Congress  was  then 
in  a  mood  to  grant  unlimited  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

The  memorandum  went  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
was  referred  by  him  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  then 
General  Crozier,  who  opposed  it.  When  the  paper 
came  back  the  reasons  given  for  disapproval  were 
regarded  by  the  officers  at  the  War  College  as  quib- 
bles. It  was  again  returned  and  again  came  back 
with  objections  by  General  Crozier  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Possibly  it  was  sent  up  a  third  time  and 
returned  opposed.  At  any  rate,  Colonel  Treat  gave 
up  with  an  expression  of  despair,  realizing  that  no 
urge  of  this  section  of  the  general  staff,  limited  as 
it  was  in  its  powers  by  military  subordination,  could 
properly  move  the  War  Department  to  activity. 

When  word  came  to  the  Canal  zone  of  the  break- 
ing off  of  diplomatic  relations,  the  Engineer  officers 
in  charge  of  the  Canal  took  what  seemed  to  be  a  rash 
step.  There  were  six  or  eight  German  vessels  in 
refuge  in  Canal  zone  waters,  carrying  care-taking 
crews,  altogether  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

These  vessels,  the  Canal  officials  who  were  inde- 
pendent of  General  Clarence  Edwards,  commanding 
the  troops,  seized  and  made  prisoners  of  the  crews. 
The  officers  of  the  ships  were  sent  to  hotels  on  their 
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own  recognizance,  but  the  remainder  of  the  crews 
were  placed  under  guard  in  camp. 

The  members  of  the  crews  knew  their  rights,  and 
once  in  camp  refused  to  obey  their  petty  officers,  or 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  guards.  Some  of  them 
were  given  penal  confinement  before  General  Ed- 
wards knew  of  it. 

Now  since  we  were  not  then  at  war  with  Germany, 
this  was  a  very  serious  matter  and  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  Canal  zone  officials  and  everybody 
else,  had  not  the  declaration  of  war  come,  would 
be  hard  to  guess.  It  would  have  been  a  cause  for  war 
and  the  excuse  that  the  crews  of  the  vessels  might 
have  sunk  the  ships  so  as  to  block  the  canal  would 
not  have  appeased  any  nation. 

After  the  military  authorities  had  a  few  hours  to 
think  the  matter  over,  the  Germans  were  released 
from  guard  and  given  permission  to  leave  the  Canal 
zone  if  they  wished.  Only  a  few  availed  themselves 
of  this  permission,  for  it  meant  passage  to  some 
South  American  country,  and  internment  in  the 
United  States  looked  better  to  them  than  the  pros- 
pect anywhere  else. 

When  war  was  declared,  these  people  whose  status 
was  then  fixed,  were  transferred  to  Toboga  island 
and  gradually  shipped  to  internment  camps  in  the 
United  States. 

Having  been  detailed  an  inspector  of  troops  guard- 
ing the  vital  points  of  the  Canal  zone,  I  made  visits 
to  all  the  locks  and  important  points  along  the  Canal 
to  see  that  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  any 
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interference  with  machinery  that  would  hinder  the 
passage  of  vessels. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  all  subjects  of  enemy 
countries  in  the  employ  of  the  Canal  were  arrested 
as  well  as  Germans  and  Austrians  in  Panama  terri- 
tory. Some  distressing  cases  came  up.  Germans 
who  had  settled  there,  married  natives  and  had  de- 
pendent families  were  taken  in  custody.  Although 
probably  harmless,  the  risk  of  having  these  men  at 
large  where  they  could  slip  out  of  the  jungle  and  by 
sentinels,  if  they  were  desperate,  and  reach  the 
machinery-  of  the  Canal  with  explosives  made  it  im- 
perative that  they  be  restrained. 

They  were  moved  to  Toboga  Island  with  their  de- 
pendents, and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  while 
the  vital  points  of  the  Canal  were  enclosed  by  heavy 
wire  fences  as  fast  as  they  could  be  put  up.  These 
were  guarded  by  sentinels  and  I  believe  no  attempt 
was  ever  seriously  made  to  damage  the  works  of  the 
Canal  during  the  war. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  10th  Infantry  to  which  I 
belonged,  embarked  for  New  York,  reaching  there  on 
the  19th,  leaving  there  at  once  for  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Indiana,  where  we  at  once  set  about  or- 
ganizing as  part  of  the  great  force  that  was  being 
swiftly  gathered. 

I  was  made  president  of  a  board  to  determine 
what  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment 
should  be  given  officers'  commissions.  A  large  part 
of  the  trained  soldiers  were  lost  to  the  regiment, 
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which  began  to  fill  up  with  men  who  rushed  to 
enlist. 

Many  fine  officers  were  furnished  from  our  non- 
commissioned personnel.  It  had  been  a  hobby  of 
mine  to  train  non-commissioned  officers  for  an 
emergency  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  men,  the 
board  believed  should  be  given  high  rank  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  Regimental  Sergeant 
Major — named,  as  I  remember,  Underhill — given  a 
Major's  commission.  He  had  unusual  talent  and 
knew  the  system  of  army  records  better  than  any 
man,  enlisted  or  commissioned,  in  the  regiment. 

He  would  have  made  a  splendid  Division  Adjutant, 
and  could  have  rendered  invaluable  service  as  a 
Colonel.  The  board  telegraphed  its  recommendation 
up  through  the  channels,  but  the  congestion  of 
business  was  too  great  to  have  his  abilities  recog- 
nized. The  last  I  heard  of  him,  he  was  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  some  western  camp.  The  War  Depart- 
ment was  not  organized  at  that  time  to  handle 
exceptional  cases ;  only  general  propositions  could  be 
given  a  hearing. 

The  principal  activity  at  Fort  Harrison  was  at 
that  time  the  First  Officers'  Training  Camp  which 
was  working  night  and  day  to  get  this  group  trained 
to  take  commands  among  the  troops  to  be  raised 
for  the  war. 

It  was  being  handled  skilfully  and  thoroughly  with 
all  the  facilities  available.  All  the  barracks  were  in 
use  by  these  officer  candidates.  It  was  so  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  construction  of  handsome 
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military  posts  that  had  been  built  in  the  thirty-five 
years  since  troops  began  to  be  drawn  from  their 
Indian  police  service  were  found  to  be  invaluable  in 
this  war. 

Soon  over  five  thousand  soldiers  who  had  volun- 
tarily enlisted  also  were  at  Fort  Harrison,  living  in 
tents.  The  Medical  Department  also  was  conduct- 
ing a  training  school,  giving  a  training  that  seemed 
to  be  exclusively  military.  There  was  no  time  for 
anything  else. 

On  June  19th,  I  was  placed  on  duty  with  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  the  second  officers'  train- 
ing camp  and  given  charge  of  those  who  were  to 
come  from  Indiana.  The  work  involved  opening  of- 
fices, sending  out  application  blanks  in  the  form  of 
a  questionnaire  and  personally  examining  each  appli- 
cant. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  was  office  work,  send- 
ing out  the  blanks,  scrutinizing  and  marking  the 
returned  questionnaires,  arranging  an  itinerary  to 
go  to  various  towns  and  notifying  applicants  to 
appear  at  these  towns  at  certain  dates  for  examina- 
tion as  to  physical  and  mental  fitness  to  be  officers. 
The  second  part  was  traveling  over  the  state  with 
a  medical  officer  conducting  the  examinations. 

In  making  our  selections,  besides  determining 
whether  the  applicant  had  the  school  education  re- 
quired, the  applicant  had  to  give  a  short  history  of 
his  business  or  professional  career.  A  man  had  to 
be  successful  in  life.  School  teachers  were  favored 
as  having  had  experience  in  instruction  and  disci- 
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pline.  An  outdoor  man  was  favored  in  preference  to 
an  office  worker.  Experience  in  handling,  or  su- 
pervising men  was  considered.  Any  work  with  horses 
was  regarded  with  favor,  because  every  officer  is 
likely  to  have  to  ride  or  to  handle  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  Besides,  training  horses  exercises  the 
patience  and  judgment  of  a  man.  In  a  few  instances, 
the  decision  was  made  because  a  man  spent  his  vaca- 
tions camping  while  hunting  and  fishing. 

Captain  J.  L.  Jenkins,  an  officer  of  fine  judgment, 
was  instructed  in  the  scheme  of  selection  and  as- 
signed to  the  north  part  of  the  state,  while  I  took  the 
south  part. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  character  of 
the  men  who  presented  themselves,  as  was  Captain 
Jenkins.  No  experience  could  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  citizenship  and  the  state  of  education  as  this  did, 
and  we  believed  on  finishing  our  work  that  no  State 
in  the  Union  excelled,  or  perhaps  equalled  Indiana  in 
the  character  of  the  men  who  presented  themselves 
for  this  training  camp. 

I  recall  meeting  afterward  only  one  of  them  whom 
I  examined.  He  was  given  a  good  deal  of  thought, 
because  he  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  put  aside  his  zeal  for  the  saving  of 
souls  of  the  men  who  would  be  under  his  command 
and  devote  his  whole  being  to  training  them  to  kill 
Germans  in  battle  and  to  take  them  through  the 
work  of  doing  it.  He  assured  me  he  believed  he  could 
do  so. 

He  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  his  hands 
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He  had  for  sol        n6eds  °f  his  fami]^  and  self, 
wint^  -mill  in  the 

New  yoria tv  h08pital  at  Wi"urf 

thouirh  hp  3  ^  ?6  WaS  a  p^ch°Pathic  case,  al- 
though he  acted  rationally  and  talked  with  as  much 

TeTadbe:""0116/1;6"--  ?  ^  »  C^  a" 
These  batT^i  v  I  *  develoP™*t  battalion, 
ihese  battalions  had  been  organized  to  take  care  of 
those  who  were  at  least  temporarily,  mentX  or 
Physically  unfit  for  war  service,  but  whTco^no 
be  discharged  from  the  service  as  a  matter  of  policy 
They  were  the  offscourings  of  the  horde  of  men 
caught  in  the  draft. 

Possibly  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  started  this 
preacher  on  a  military  career,  but  if  anything  under 
the  sun  could  drive  a  man  crazy  it  must  have  been 
duty  as  an  officer  in  command  of  one  of  those  com- 
panies in  the  development  battalions. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  political  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  decisions  made  in  line  of  mil- 
itary duty.  Telegrams  came  from  men  prominent  in 
official  life  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  favor  of 
this  or  that  applicant.  As  all  decisions  were  being 
made  or  had  been  made  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment as  to  the  fitness  of  each  applicant  who  was 
graded  according  to  a  scale,  the  list  could  not  be  re- 
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vised  without  putting  some  name  off  the  accepted 
list.  All  these  appeals,  therefore,  were  ignored,  al- 
though a  polite  message  of  acknowledgment  was  sent 
in  answer  to  the  telegrams. 

Colonel  Bjornstadt  from  Washington  sent  several 
telegrams  directing  me  to  re-examine  the  papers  of 
certain  applicants.  This  was  done  and  the  applicants 
were  informed  that  the  quotas  were  filled  and  that 
no  one  outside  of  Washington  could  change  them. 
Shortly  a  telegram  came  from  Colonel  Bjornstadt 
directing  me  to  stop  sending  applicants  to  him. 

The  most  serious  pressure  came  with  regard  to  an 
applicant  named  Ed  Jackson.  This  man  had  a  state 
office,  as  I  recall,  that  of  State  Auditor  of  Indiana. 
It  was  represented  to  me  that  because  of  the  political 
situation  in  Indiana,  it  was  against  public  policy  for 
this  man  to  resign  his  position  and  take  military 
service.  Jackson's  age  was  somewhat  against  him 
and  he  was  some  pounds  overweight,  but  he  had 
been  examined  and  passed  and  his  papers  filed. 

Several  times  I  was  approached  with  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  name  of  Jackson  would  have  to  be 
omitted  from  the  list.  It  would  mean  destroying 
a  public  document  that  had  been  acted  on  officially 
and  made  of  record.  In  law,  it  would  have  been  a 
crime,  but  one  that  with  the  rush  of  business  could 
have  doubtless  been  committed  with  impunity. 

At  last  it  was  made  plain  that  my  relief  from  the 
duty  to  which  I  had  been  assigned  was  the  only 
means  of  effecting  the  removal  of  Jackson's  name 
from  the  list  of  approved  candidates.    The  matter 
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was  thenceforth  dropped  and  Jackson  entered  the 
officers'  training  camp.  What  his  career  as  an  of- 
ficer was  is  not  known,  but  it  was  evident  that  some 
of  his  friends  did  not  want  his  political  career 
affected  by  military  service.  Some  years  after  the 
war  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  other 
public  office  may  be  in  store  for  him. 
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chapter  n. 
TRAINING 

Having-  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Colonel  in 
the  Regular  Army,  I  was  assigned  to  the  60th  In- 
fantry and  joined  that  regiment  October  4th,  1917, 
at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  regiment  had 
been  organized  about  three  months  before,  by  taking 
over  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  7th  Infantry.  It 
had  only  five  or  six  officers  in  it  who  had  had  any 
considerable  amount  of  regular  army  service.  They 
were  captains.  No  field  officers  were  present  and 
none  joined  until  about  the  time  I  left  it  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  newly  appointed  officers  and  nearly  all  the 
men  except  the  non-commissioned  officers  were 
without  experience.  There  were  about  seventeen 
hundred  men  present.  Several  drafts  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  had  been  made  from  the  regiment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  troops  of  the  national 
army  and  in  October  another  draft  was  called  for 
that  took  about  a  third  of  the  experienced  men  that 
were  left. 

The  officers  who  had  been  non-commissioned  men 
in  the  army  were  very  valuable,  but  they  never  had 
been  trained  with  a  view  of  their  exercising  commis- 
sioned command  and  many  of  them,  because  of  their 
narrowness  of  experience,  had  not  the  qualifications 
for  leadership. 

One  old  man  with  no  education  was  found  who  had 
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had  years  of  service,  but  his  principal  duty  had  been 
that  of  an  officer's  "Striker."  It  would  be  more 
urbane  to  say  that  he  had  been  an  orderly,  but  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  was  a  servant 
and  that  he  had  been  made  a  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer because  he  was  faithful  and  was  a  good  one. 

There  had  been  lack  of  discrimination  exercised 
by  the  board  that  recommended  him  for  a  commis- 
mion  for  he  had  not  the  education,  judgment  or 
character  that  fitted  him  for  leadership  of  any  kind. 

During  the  winter,  recommendations  were  called 
for,  with  a  view  of  promoting  these  men,  all  of  them 
as  I  remember  being  second  lieutenants.  I  reported 
adversely  on  this  man,  but  the  recommendation  was 
not  heeded.  Probably  this  was  because  the  rush  of 
business  and  the  lack  of  general  staff  personnel  at 
the  War  Department  allowed  no  one  time  to  scruti- 
nize the  recommendations. 

To  offset  the  character  of  this  man,  there  was 
another  named  Samuel  Woodfill,  a  most  superior 
specimen  of  physical  manhood  and  a  character  that 
well  fitted  him  to  become  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
war. 

A  slight  effort  had  been  made  in  the  old  army  to 
develop  these  non-commissioned  officers  for  higher 
places  in  war  time,  but  the  effort  had  been  confined 
to  placing  on  the  discharge  of  the  non-commissioned 
officer  a  recommendation  for  a  commission  in  the 
event  of  war  if  he  was  deemed  fit.  No  course  of 
training  was  prescribed  for  the  purpose.  Probably  no 
attempt  was  made  during  the  war  to  bring  back  into 
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commissioned  service  those  enlisted  men  who  had 
been  recommended  on  discharge. 

Such  a  system  is  worth  while.  Napoleon  made  mar- 
shals of  France  of  some  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  old  French  army.  By  a  course  of  train- 
ing a  third  of  the  men  in  the  regular  army  could  be 
given  the  training  and  instruction  that  would  make 
them  fair  officer  material  in  war  and  some  of  them 
would  render  service  of  incalculable  value.  Army  pay 
at  present,  and  the  state  of  education  in  the  country, 
justifies  such  a  plan. 

The  strain  on  the  War  Department  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1917  was  doubtless  the  greatest  that 
occurred  during  the  war.  The  lack  of  organization 
to  handle  the  business  is  shown  by  the  case  of  First 
Lieutenant  A.  I  do  not  remember  this  man's  name. 
He  was  one  of  a  group  of  newly  appointed  officers 
with  temporary  commissions  in  the  regular  army 
who  had  been  taking  a  short  course  of  instruction 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  immediately  after  appoint- 
ment. They  joined  the  60th  Infantry  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  First  Lieutenant  A.  was  three  days 
late  in  joining  and  stated  that  he  had  been  sick  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  had  no  medical  certificate  to 
cover  the  time  and  a  record  was  made  that  he  was 
absent  without  leave. 

He  was  a  fine  looking  young  man,  but  had  had  a 
medical  record  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  something  serious  affected  him.  He 
was  on  duty  about  half  the  time,  but  was  reluctant 
to  have  his  name  on  sick  report,  claiming  that  h~ 
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suffered  from  auto-intoxication.  His  battalion  com- 
mander was  ordered  to  watch  him  and  the  medical 
officers  requested  to  give  him  special  attention. 

It  seemed  certain  after  two  weeks  or  more  that  he 
would  not  be  of  service  in  this  war  so  he  was  ordered 
into  hospital  under  constant  observation.  An  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  for  a  board,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to 
determine  his  fitness  for  service  and  the  statement 
made  that  he  had  physical  trouble,  real  or  subjective 
or  was  feigning. 

After  two  or  three  weeks,  the  regiment  having 
moved  to  Camp  Greene,  North  Carolina,  an  order 
came  discharging  this  officer  from  the  service  by 
direction  of  the  President. 

I  felt  that  the  order  was  in  some  way  an  error,  but 
sent  an  officer  to  Lieutenant  A.  at  the  hospital  who 
delivered  the  official  record  of  discharge.  Ex-Lieu- 
tenant A.  left  at  once  and  in  a  few  days  directions 
came  to  convene  a  board  to  act  in  his  case  as  re- 
quested in  my  application. 

But  Lieutenant  A.  was  legally  out  of  the  service 
and  the  only  way  to  get  him  back  again  was  to 
reappoint  him,  with  a  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
My  application  for  a  board  to  act  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  clerk  or  an  officer  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, who  gave  it  no  scrutiny  or  was  ignorant  of 
the  law  and  who  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
the  order  discharging  First  Lieutenant  A.  forthwith. 
This  order  had  been  duly  signed  by  the  Adjutant 
General  which  made  it  irrevocable. 
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In  ordinary  times  I  would  not  have  delivered  the 
order  without  checking  it  back.  But  so  far  as  was 
known,  there  might  have  been  a  board  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth that  had  acted  in  his  case.  Anyway,  it  was 
felt  that  the  service  was  well  rid  of  this  officer,  who 
acted  like  a  man  with  a  drug  habit. 

Putting  the  regiment  in  shape  was  a  real  task. 
Disciplinary  measures  adequate  in  peace  time  were 
not  applied  by  newly  appointed  officers  with  the  fine 
judgment  that  comes  to  older  commanders  with 
experience.  The  messes  were  not  well  handled  nor 
company  funds  spent  and  accounted  for  with  proper 
care.  A  school  for  mess  sergeants  and  cooks  was 
organized  when  a  prize  was  found  in  an  old  sergeant 
with  cooking  school  experience.  In  two  weeks  the 
messes  showed  a  hundred  per  cent  improvement. 

In  training,  calisthenics  and  parades  were  made 
minor  matters  compared  with  patrol  and  open  war- 
fare practice.  This  in  spite  of  the  ideas  that  pre- 
vailed that  trench  warfare  had  supplanted  every- 
thing else.  If  training  in  open  warfare  is  thorough, 
trench  warfare  is  understood  without  further  in- 
struction. 

The  principal  defect  in  the  training  was  in  lack 
of  target  practice.  The  range  at  Camp  Greene  was 
ten  or  twelve  miles  away  and  no  gallery  practice 
could  be  had  for  lack  of  gallery  rifles.  Any  scheme 
for  quickly  making  effective  a  large  army  out  of 
untrained  men  should  provide  for  a  great  number  of 
gallery  rifles  because  it  should  be  a  slogan  con- 
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stantly  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  men  that  "Only 
aimed  shots  hit." 

The  morale  of  a  soldier  depends  on  his  confidence 
that  he  can  kill  his  enemy  when  his  foeman  comes 
within  range  of  his  rifle  and  that  the  closer  he  gets 
the  more  sure  he  is  of  killing.  It  was  depressing  to 
insist  on  this  slogan  when  the  men  had  no  chance 
to  fire  their  rifles  and  prove  it. 

As  the  60th  Infantry  was  the  last  regiment  to 
come  to  Camp  Greene  from  Gettysburg,  it  was 
given  the  last  choice  of  a  camp  site,  a  thickly  wooded 
piece  of  ground  on  the  far  corner  of  the  area.  It 
was  fortunate  because  when  the  cold  weather  came 
and  there  were  difficulties  in  obtaining  fuel,  it  had 
a  supply  in  camp  that  needed  only  cutting. 

Beginning  the  last  week  of  the  year,  the  winter 
of  1917-1918  was  one  of  very  unusual  severity.  In 
January  the  ground  froze  to  a  depth  of  over  six 
inches,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  When 
it  thawed  the  mud  made  the  roads  of  clay  soil  im- 
passable. Ambulances  could  not  reach  the  hospital 
a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

This  camp  acquired  a  bad  name  because  of  the 
mud  that  winter,  but  I  believe  this  reputation  was 
unwarranted.  In  few  places  is  there  so  wide  an 
expanse  of  varied  ground,  ideal  in  its  adaptability 
for  training  soldiers  as  this.  Mud  in  the  roads  could 
have  been  overcome  by  corduroying  them. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  camp  was  the  horse 
depot.  The  enclosure  seemed  a  large  one,  but  so 
many  horses  were  placed  in  it  that  it  became  a  quag- 
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mire.  Standing  for  days  in  the  mud  of  this  acid  soil, 
the  horses  developed  ulcers  on  the  lower  parts  of 
their  legs.  It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  have  been  moved  to  some  more  extended 
tract  of  land  where  the  mud  would  not  have  disabled 
them. 

The  men  of  the  60th  Infantry  passed  a  reasonably 
comfortable  winter.  The  greater  part  of  them  had 
little  idea  of  how  to  care  for  themselves  in  cold 
weather  in  camp.  This  especially  applied  to  their 
feet.  Although  they  had  the  comparatively  thin 
garrison  shoe,  when  the  heavy  hob-nailed  shoe  that 
had  the  flesh  side  of  the  leather  outside,  became 
available,  the  very  able  supply  officer,  Capt.  F.  C. 
Barker,  drew  these  from  the  depot  and  the  captains 
were  required  to  see  that  each  man  had  a  shoe  two 
sizes  larger  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  in 
civil  life  and  that  the  man  usually  insisted  on  wear- 
ing. The  wearing  of  two  pairs  of  woolen  socks  was 
ordered  also. 

The  regiment  passed  through  the  winter  with 
only  three  deaths,  all,  as  I  remember,  from  pneu- 
monia. I  believe  no  regiment  of  approximately 
equal  strength  at  Camp  Greene  fared  so  well. 

The  deaths  in  the  regiment  next  to  this,  the  38th 
Infantry,  were  much  greater.  This  regiment,  how- 
ever, did  not  have  the  fuel  wood  available  the  60th 
had,  and  it  went  to  the  target  range  in  the  worst  of 
the  winter,  where  the  men  had  only  shelter  tents. 
Aside  from  their  target  camp  experience,  the  38th 
was  not  so  comfortable  as  the  60th  regiment. 
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There  was  a  shortage  of  medicines  at  Camp 
Greene  during  the  winter  of  1917-1918.  Dining  the 
severest  weather,  Major  Williams,  the  regimental 
surgeon,  reported  that  no  medicines  were  available 
at  the  regimental  infirmary,  nor  could  be  obtained, 
except  compound  cathartic  pills.  Prescriptions  were 
taken  to  the  Red  Cross  organization  which  had  an 
establishment  in  Camp  Greene,  or  to  drug  stores  in 
town. 

There  appeared  to  be  some  medicines  in  the  hos- 
pital center,  but  they  were  not  made  available  to  fill 
requisitions  for  regimental  infirmaries.  Whether 
the  condition  was  due  to  the  strain  on  chemical  fac- 
tories in  the  country  or  lack  of  transportation  or 
some  other  cause,  is  unknown,  but  the  correspond- 
ence from  the  60th  Infantry  with  Camp  Headquar- 
ters will  show  protests  so  vigorous  as  to  approach 
insubordination  about  these  medicines.  It  is  the  only 
occasion  observed  during  the  war  when  criticism  of 
the  Medical  Department  may  have  been  justified. 

The  winter  saw  the  arrival  of  French  and  English 
instructors  who  had  had  war  experience,  and  they 
were  set  to  work  helping  in  the  training.  In  some 
of  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the  training  they 
may  have  done  some  good,  but  so  far  as  infantry  was 
PA-n^mpH,  they  were  no  help. 

Any  officer  enthusiastic  in  keeping  abreast  of  the 
practice  of  his  profession  was  not  lacking  in  ability 
to  instruct  in  all  that  was  necessary  to  cope  with 
conditions  of  warfare  that  had  developed.  The  38th 
Infantry  under  Colonel  Castner  was  an  example. 
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To  these  foreign  instructors  there  was  no  warfare 
except  trench  warfare.  They  insisted  that  an  elab- 
orate system  of  trenches  be  constructed  exactly  like 
those  in  use  on  the  front  in  France  and  that  the 
troops  occupy  them  day  and  night  in  order  to  realize 
the  future  conditions  of  their  service. 

This  involved  a  very  great  amount  of  labor  to  dig 
two  miles  or  more  of  trenches.  The  experience  in 
the  trenches  was  useful  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
justified  the  expenditure  of  the  time  and  labor  that 
was  required.  We  had  been  furnished  with  pam- 
phlets giving  all  information  as  to  what  they  were 
doing  in  France.  Even  before  we  entered  the  war, 
we  could  follow  much  of  the  development  that  took 
place  in  battle  procedure. 

Under  Col.  D.  B.  Devore,  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  10th  Infantry  in  Panama  had  been 
given  a  fair  idea  of  what  trench  warfare  was.  A 
hummock  of  ground  on  a  hillside  was  selected  for 
laying  out  a  miniature  trench  system  and  the 
trenches  constructed  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  one 
yard.  The  depth  was  one-tenth  actual  measure- 
ments. Enemy  positions,  both  infantry  and  artillery, 
on  the  opposite  slope,  were  indicated. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  had  trench  war- 
fare illustrated  by  these  miniature  trenches  and 
positions  explained  to  them.  Then  they  were  given 
paper  and  pencil  and  were  required  to  make  a  sketch 
of  the  ground  showing  the  system. 

After  the  armistice,  I  met  one  of  these  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who  told  me  with  some  pride  that 
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as  an  officer  he  had  gone  to  a  school  in  France, 
where  a  French  instructor  was  much  surprised  at  his 
knowledge  of  trench  engineering  and  made  careful 
inquiries  as  to  where  and  under  what  conditions  he 
had  acquired  his  information. 

At  Camp  Greene,  training  and  instruction  went  on 
every  available  hour  during  the  winter.  The  full 
complement  of  officers  reported  in  January,  and  just 
before  I  left  the  first  part  of  February,  the  regiment 
was  filled  up  with  the  arrival  of  drafts  of  men  from 
Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  and  Camp  Meade,  Maryland. 
The  officers  were  from  all  parts  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  these  men  were  from  the 
Atlantic  states.  What  has  been  said  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  60th  applies  also  to  the  30th  and  to  the 
38th  Infantry  regiments. 

I  had  observed  the  training  of  the  30th  Infantry 
before  taking  command  of  the  6th  Brigade  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  The  brigade  commander  preceding 
me  had  given  no  attention  to  the  training  as  he  had 
been  examined  and  declared  incapacitated  for  active 
service  and  later  was  retired. 

The  drill  given  the  30th  during  the  winter  was  al- 
most exclusively  close  order  marching,  parade  and 
athletics.  This  was  unfortunate,  but  had  much  army 
custom  in  its  favor,  for  a  commander  was  judged 
before  the  World  War,  not  so  much  by  the  battle 
efficiency  of  his  organization  which  could  be  deter- 
mined only  by  his  maneuvering  it  on  varied  ground 
as  by  parade  appearances.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  1917-1918,  the  mummery  of  parade  and  calisthen- 
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ics  should  have  been  almost  entirely  omitted  as  Col- 
onel Castner  had  done  with  the  38th  regiment.  The 
physique  of  the  men  cannot  be  materially  changed 
by  athletics  in  the  time  allowed. 

Colonel  Butts  insisted  on  continuing  much  of  this 
drill  because  he  said  he  wanted  his  men  to  march  in 
step  to  the  band.  Colonel  Butts  did  not  appreciate 
field  training  and  stated  that  when  he  received  the 
pamphlets  of  instruction  showing  how  the  war  was 
being  conducted  in  France,  he  threw  them  in  the 
waste  basket.  Later  in  campaign,  he  commanded  his 
regiment  as  if  he  had  done  this,  too,  with  instruc- 
tions given  him  then. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  instruct  its  elements 
in  patrolling  and  like  exercises,  but  it  did  little  before 
it  was  broken  up  by  the  movement  overseas.  The 
training  that  had  been  given  the  other  regiment 
could  not  be  improved  on.  It  was  very  fortunate  in 
its  commander,  Colonel  J.  C.  Castner. 

The  training  had  not  been  supervised  in  the  ab- 
sence of  brigade  commanders  by  Division  Headquar- 
ters although  the  machine  gun  units  were  collected 
in  one  part  of  the  camp  and  their  training  provided 
for  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  independent  of 
brigade  command. 

This  absence  of  the  brigade  commanders  may  have 
been  responsible  for  a  habit  that  was  formed  by  the 
Division  staff  of  dealing  directly  with  regimental 
units  instead  of  through  proper  channels  which  later 
was  productive  of  deplorable  results. 

The  3d  Division  moved  out  of  Camp  Greene  on 
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its  overseas  journey  in  March,  beginning  about  the 
first  week.  The  6th  Brigade  headquarters  were  the 
last  to  leave  which  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  week.  At  Camp  Merritt,  near  New  York  City 
from  which  we  embarked,  eighteen  hundred  men 
drawn  from  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  division  and  were  incorporated  in  the 
various  units.  It  sailed  with  the  30th  Infantry,  a  bat- 
talion of  Engineers  and  other  units  from  New  York, 
April  2,  1918,  on  the  British  ship  Aquitania.  More 
than  six  thousand  men  were  on  board  this  forty-five 
thousand  ton  ship.    It  was  a  city  in  itself. 

There  were  orders  for  training  and  instruction  on 
the  voyage,  but  on  the  second  day  out  an  attempt 
was  made  to  have  a  drill  to  abandon  ship,  simulat- 
ing what  would  be  done  in  case  of  submarine  attack. 
The  men  put  on  their  life  belts  and  were  to  take 
their  places  near  life-boats  and  rafts  on  parts  of  the 
decks  assigned  them. 

Word  was  sent  to  all  decks  as  to  the  character  of 
the  drill  and  the  signal  given.  It  was  found  that 
some  of  the  men  went  down  the  grand  stairways  for 
their  life  belts  while  others  were  coming  up.  One 
gTand  stairway  was  forward  and  one  aft.  The  men, 
encumbered  by  their  life  belts,  choked  up  these 
stairways  and  the  lesser  passages,  until  after  two 
hours  it  appeared  that  the  confusion  was  such  that 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  could  not  be  emptied. 

Not  much  was  done  on  board  thereafter,  except 
practice  in  getting  the  men  up  out  of  the  vessel  on 
the  signal  to  abandon  ship.    By  the  time  we  had 
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reached  the  zone  of  greatest  submarine  danger  three 
or  four  days  out  from  Liverpool,  the  men  could  all 
come  up  out  of  the  hold  and  take  their  places  on  the 
decks  alongside  their  life-boats  and  rafts  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  Aquitania  had  been  laid  up  in  Liverpool  for 
more  than  a  year  because  of  the  dread  of  subma- 
rines. Ships  officers  said  that  when  she  left  for 
transport  duty,  the  seamen  and  longshoremen  in 
Liverpool  were  betting  even  money  she  never  would 
return. 

It  was  a  monotonous,  uneventful  voyage,  zigzag- 
ging all  the  way  over  a  route  I  did  not  then  and  do 
not  now  know. 

About  three  days  from  the  Irish  Sea,  we  were 
met  by  five  or  six  American  torpedo  boats  as  con- 
voy. We  had  sailed  alone  until  that  time.  It  was 
rough  weather  and  these  little  torpedo  vessels  on 
each  side  of  our  ship  bobbed  about  in  such  fashion 
that  life  aboard  them  must  have  been  indeed  miser- 
able. The  morning  after  they  first  appeared,  the 
English  artillery  detachment,  manning  a  gun  of 
about  five-inch  caliber  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
Aquitania,  thought  it  saw  a  submarine  and  fired  at 
it.  It  fired  a  second  shot  before  they  found  no  sub- 
marine was  there.  They  were  censured  by  the  con- 
voy whose  vessels  were  endangered  by  the  shots 
fired,  but  on  another  occasion  they  let  loose  at  a 
floating  piece  of  wood.  This  set  off  the  guards  of 
our  own  men  who  cracked  away  with  their  infantry 
rifles  and  the  convoy  commander  sent  us  a  furious 
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message.  I  gave  strict  orders  to  the  guard  to  fire 
their  rifles  no  more  at  anything,  but  later  when 
they  saw  something  in  the  water  they  shot  another 
time.  Then  I  ordered  that  their  rifles  be  taken  away 
from  them,  but  even  this  order  was  not  complied 
with,  and  I  had  to  go  personally  to  the  sentinel's 
post  to  see  that  they  were  disarmed.  Even  after 
this  a  spar  came  floating  by  and  some  officer  high 
up  on  one  of  the  decks  took  a  shot  at  it  with  a  Colt 
automatic  pistol.  Officer's  call  was  then  sounded 
and  this  man  held  up  for  the  ridicule  of  the  whole 
ship.  The  men  did  not  seem  panicky  or  frightened 
even,  and  their*  insistence  on  using  infantry  fire 
against  supposed  submarines  is  without  conceivable 
explanation. 

The  Captain  of  the  ship  was  John  Charles,  later 
knighted  by  the  King  of  England.  We  got  along 
agreeably,  although  I  thought  the  Captain  did  not 
comply  with  the  formal  rites  of  official  courtesy. 
The  second  in  command  who  also  was  called  Captain 
was  very  friendly,  spent  some  of  his  time  in  my 
state  room  and  all  communications  with  the  ship's 
officers  were  through  him.  The  day  before  land- 
ing, this  officer  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  us 
in  speaking  of  the  behavior  of  our  men.  He  said 
that  the  Cunard  officials  had  many  misgivings  as  to 
what  would  happen  on  board  ship  when  they  found 
they  were  assigned  to  the  duty  of  transporting 
American  soldiers,  but  that  the  good  behavior  of 
our  men  had  been  a  most  agreeable  surprise.  That 
this  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  men  had  been 
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voiced  by  the  Master  at  Arms,  who,  it  seems  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  property  aboard  ship.  The  Master 
at  Arms  stated  that  there  had  been  no  gambling-,  no 
fighting,  no  theft  of  anything,  nor  malicious  mis- 
chief to  property  pertaining  to  the  ship  by  the  sol- 
diers, that  had  they  been  English  troops  all  kinds 
of  trouble  of  this  nature  would  have  occurred. 

They  had  expected  a  wild  west  riot  and  every  kind 
of  disturbance  from  the  Americans  that  would  have 
left  the  inside  of  the  ship  partly  wrecked  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage. 

These  statements  were  a  pleasing  recognition  of 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  citizen,  accustomed  to 
neighborly  co-operation  in  all  social,  industrial  and 
political  affairs,  does  not  have,  when  he  is  taken  into 
the  army  as  a  soldier,  the  propensity  to  commit  ma- 
licious mischief  or  violence  to  persons  that  is  shown 
by  soldiers  of  class-conscious  peoples. 

Before  leaving  the  vessel,  I  had  this  officer  sign  a 
paper,  stating  that  no  ship's  property  had  been  dam- 
aged on  the  voyage  except  from  fair  wear  and  tear, 
thereby  forestalling  extravagant  claims  for  damage 
that  might  as  an  afterthought  be  made. 

One  man  died  of  disease  the  day  before  reaching 
Liverpool  which  was  the  only  mishap  in  an  other- 
wise perfect  voyage. 

American  and  British  officers  took  complete 
charge  of  the  transportation  and  care  of  the  troops 
after  landing.  They  entrained  by  small  units  and 
were  moved  to  a  camp  near  Winchester  on  the  south 
coast,  from  where  they  were  taken  across  the  chan- 
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nel  to  France.  This  arrangement  practically  took 
away  all  responsibility  and  control  from  the  Brigade 
Commander  and  I  left  in  the  early  afternoon  for 
London  with  the  Brigade  Adjutant. 

It  was  a  daylight  trip  and  as  we  passed  through 
central  England  there  was  some  feeling  of  resent- 
ment at  seeing  that  only  about  one  third  of  the  land 
was  under  plow.  It  was  an  unusually  pretty  country, 
showing  the  expenditure  of  ages  of  labor,  all  parked 
and  landscaped  and  sodded  down  in  grass.  At  home 
we  were  plowing  up  the  railroad  right-of-way,  work- 
women in  the  fields  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
raise  food,  while  here  with  the  threat  of  famine  be- 
fore them,   the  people   who  had   been   at  war 
three  years  still  clung  to  their  beautiful  grassed 
lawns  instead  of  plowing  them  up  and  planting  po- 
tatoes.   Englishmen  to  whom  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned defended  themselves  saying  that  much  land 
had  been  plowed  up  that  had  better  been  left  in  grass. 
The  proper  explanation  would,  no  doubt,  be  that  the 
English  had  subordinated  agriculture  to  industry  so 
long  that  under  war  conditions  they  could  not  change 
the  farm  system  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Neither  the  English  nor  the  French  showed  that 
they  had  the  capacity  of  Americans  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  to  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 
I  saw  French  peasants  under  governmental  urge  try- 
ing to  raise  potatoes.  They  were  evidently  unaccus- 
tomed to  planting  them  and  were  making  a  mess  of 
it.  French  women  were  seen  making  women's  white 
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kid  gloves.  This  after  three  years  of  war  within 
the  sound  of  the  guns  at  the  front !  Our  realization 
in  this  war  and  after  it  of  the  inherent  inadaptabil- 
ity of  Europeans  was  our  greatest  surprise  and  les- 
son. 

On  the  other  hand  we  will  have  to  acknowledge 
that  our  Ordnance  Department  deficiencies  made  us 
dependent  on  the  French  and  English  for  machine 
guns  and  cannon. 

The  troops  of  the  3d  Division  that  I  saw  at  Win- 
chester were  getting  reasonable  care  and  comforts, 
although  they  did  not  like  the  English  ration.  Wher- 
ever the  Americans  were  given  the  English  rations, 
they  resented  the  issue  of  tea  instead  of  coffee. 

The  American  soldier  has  one  prejudice  and  that 
is  for  a  quart  of  warm  water  flavored  with  coffee 
for  each  meal.  I  have  tried  to  get  him  to  drink  what 
passes  as  good  coffee,  but  he  insists  on  his  full  quart 
of  weak  coffee.  He  will  not  object  if  the  coffee 
grounds  are  kept  boiling  for  two  or  three  days  as 
long  as  there  is  a  taste  of  coffee  there,  but  if  he 
does  not  get  this  warm  drink  he  does  not  consider 
that  he  is  well  fed.  The  use  of  tea  the  average  sol- 
dier regards  as  suitable  for  the  sick  and  for  women. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  old  country  and  America  that  the  English 
did  not  provide  coffee  for  American  troops  when 
they  rationed  them,  although  the  English  cannot  be 
blamed  for  regarding  the  American  habit  of  drink- 
ing weak  coffee  as  an  unreasonable  prejudice. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  6th  Brigade  Headquar- 
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ters  and  about  three  hundred  men,  as  I  remember, 
of  the  38th  Infantry,  left  Southampton  at  dusk  on  a 
small  channel  boat  and  put  out  to  sea  in  blustery, 
cloudy  weather.  No  lights  were  on  board  and  noth- 
ing was  visible  about  the  decks  or  at  sea.  It  was  a 
most  uncomfortable  trip.  The  decks  on  which  the 
men  were  located  were  windy,  damp  and  chilly  as 
the  ship  rolled  and  tumbled  in  the  water.  The  morn- 
ing found  us  safe  at  Havre,  but  feeling  wretched 
and  miserable  with  our  cold  food  and  the  hardships 
to  which  landsmen  are  unaccustomed.  We  lay  in 
the  harbor  all  morning  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  moved  up  to  a  dock.  As  we  were  warp- 
ing into  the  slip,  an  English  soldier  on  shore,  the 
only  one  in  view,  called  out  to  our  soldiers  who  were 
lining  the  rail  for  a  view  of  the  first  sights  of 
France,  "Hit's  'igh  time  you  fellas  wuz  gitten  over 
'ere !" 

Now  the  enthusiasm  over  the  war  in  the  United 
States  had  been  unbounded.  For  a  year,  we  had 
been  working  on  the  minds  of  our  people  and  espe- 
cially the  soldiers,  until  we  had  created  in  them  the 
crusader's  spirit.  They  were  fighting  a  war  against 
injustice,  tyranny,  oppression  and  a  Kaiser,  mad 
with  blood  lust.  We  had  told  them  about  splendid 
France,  gallant  England  and  suffering  Belgium.  We 
had  come  to  Europe  to  sacrifice  ourselves  in  rescu- 
ing these  people  and  here  our  first  greeting  from 
one  of  our  noble  allies  was  a  taunt. 

Brigade  headquarters  felt  the  sting  of  the  re- 
mark, but  had  its  dignity  to  maintain  and  could  not 
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afford  to  bandy  words  with  an  English  private.  We 
were  not  near  the  rail  anyway,  but  my  aids  and  self 
waited  to  see  if  the  men  would  make  a  suitable 
reply.  After  over  half  a  minute  passed,  a  voice  from 
the  rail  of  the  ship  called  back  slowly  and  with  the 
characteristic  Yankee  drawl,  "Say,  if  you  guys  over 
here  had  only  amounted  to  somethin'  on  your  job, 
we  wouldn't  'a  had  to  come." 

The  dignity  of  brigade  headquarters  did  not  keep 
us  from  yelling  with  laughter  and  delight  at  the 
aptness  of  the  rejoinder.  We  talked  about  it  after- 
ward and  as  time  went  on  the  significance  of  this 
exchange  of  compliments  has  ever  increased.  Here 
were  two  uneducated  men,  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
words  to  conceal  thought  or  to  embellish  speech  for 
politeness  sake,  yet  they  accurately  expressed  each 
in  one  compressed  sentence,  the  attitude  of  Europe 
to  America  and  of  America  to  Europe.  The  heart  of 
Europe  had  spoken  to  America  and  the  heart  of 
America  had  replied. 

All  that  has  been  spoken  or  written  by  states- 
men, ambassadors,  diplomats,  editors,  historians 
and  newspapermen  in  the  years  since  have  not  ex- 
pressed the  cause  of  Europe  against  America  or 
America  against  Europe  so  well. 

Upon  landing,  the  night  was  spent  at  Havre.  The 
troops  were  under  command  of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication and  the  next  morning  we  were  sent  to 
Paris.  One  night  there  and  the  trip  was  made  by 
train  to  Chaumont,  whence  an  automobile  took  us 
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to  the  training-  center  at  Arc  en  Barrois  about  thirty 
miles  south. 

The  Brigade  from  the  time  it  left  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  until  its  arrival  at  its  training  center  in 
France  was  not  under  the  command  of  its  senior  of- 
ficers and  the  commander  had  no  idea  where  the 
components  were. 

The  organization  of  the  lines  of  communication 
that  affected  this  transfer  of  troops  must  be  noted 
as  one  of  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  the 
War  Department.  A  great  advance  over  the  Spanish 
war  period  had  taken  place  when  the  transport  of 
the  expedition  to  Cuba  was  considered  a  great 
feat. 
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chapter  in. 

THE  TRAINING  CENTER  AND  THE 
MARNE  POSITION. 

On  April  23d,  I  arrived  at  Arc  en  Barrois.  Some 
of  the  troops  had  preceded  Brigade  Headquarters 
a  week  before  and  in  a  day  or  two  all  were  in  billets 
nearby.  Training1  began  with  a  rush.  The  troops 
were  comfortable  in  their  billets  and  training 
grounds  were  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
soils  which  had  been  under  cultivation  probably  for 
two  thousand  years  were  in  some  places  entirely 
washed  off  the  high  lands  down  to  the  lime  rocks. 
Use  of  the  land  for  training  did  not  interfere  with 
farming  because  the  badly  eroded  uplands  could  no 
longer  be  cultivated. 

A  group  of  French  officers  and  men  arrived  to 
help  with  the  instruction.  They  were  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  new  officers,  especially  in  the  30th 
Infantry,  although  they  knew  nothing-  an  old  well 
instructed  American  officer  knew.  A  schedule  was 
furnished  from  the  training  division  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
staff  which  was  a  good  one,  although  it  was  rigid 
and  did  not  allow  any  variation  for  the  state  of 
training  in  various  groups.  That  is,  the  schedule 
duplicated  in  part  what  had  been  given  the  38th  In- 
fantry. 

I  varied  the  schedule  somewhat  to  get  in  some 
target  practice  that  was  imperatively  needed  and  re- 
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ceived  the  censure  from  some  staff  officer  in  the 
training  bureau  for  doing-  so. 

I  was  informed  by  Division  Headquarters  that  all 
the  machine  gains  of  the  Division  would  be  located 
together  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  and  the  train- 
ing supervised  from  those  headquarters.  The  Chief 
of  Staff,  Colonel  Sheldon,  then  went  away  to  a  staff 
school.  I  did  not  go  near  these  machine  gun  units 
for  about  three  weeks,  and  when  I  did,  I  found  they 
had  been  forgotten  and  had  been  in  much  need  of 
attention. 

Before  we  left  Major  Scott  joined  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  machine  guns.  He  had  received  special 
machine  gun  training,  and  as  these  units  were  bet- 
ter able  to  train  than  infantry  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing after  we  went  to  the  front,  the  machine  gun 
units  were  efficient  when  the  test  came. 

The  French  civilians  and  our  soldiers  got  on  very 
well.  In  one  of  the  regiments,  there  was  one  theft 
of  wine  which  was  punished  and  while  the  people 
were  not  enthusiastic  over  the  presence  of  our  men 
they  tolerated  them  cheerfully.  The  only  complaint 
was  about  one  officer  for  his  bad  manners  and  the 
bathing  of  our  men  in  a  little  stream  near  the 
chateau  where  some  English  women  had  a  hospital 
for  desperately  wounded  French  soldiers. 

Some  of  the  training  experiences  were  discourag- 
ing. One  captain,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy,  was  undeveloped  character  and  at  that 
stage  of  his  career  unfitted  as  a  leader.  He  had  lost 
all  the  service  cards  of  his  company  when  he  boarded 
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the  ship  at  New  York.  I  do  not  know  how  the  con- 
fusion in  records  ever  was  straightened  out. 

A  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  assigned  to  one 
of  the  battalions  of  the  30th  Infantry.  About  two 
days  after  he  reported,  I  found  his  troops  moving 
everywhere  on  the  run.  The  Major  said:  "I  found 
these  men  dead  on  their  feet.  The  trouble  with  them 
is  they  have  no  snap.  They  have  no  pep.  Whenever 
they  move  outside  their  billets,  I  make  them  go  on 
a  run.  I'll  soon  have  a  battalion  that  has  some  life 
in  it." 

When  they  became  exhausted,  they  would  stop 
until  they  got  their  breath,  then  go  on  at  a  run.  The 
drill  was  mostly  in  close  order,  the  Major's  idea  of  a 
soldier  was  that  of  a  man  whose  duties  began  and 
ended  at  showing  off  on  parade.  All  else  amounted 
to  little.  He  was  ordered  to  stop  such  foolishness 
and  confine  his  training  to  simulated  movements  of 
approaching  a  hostile  position  and  killing  the  enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  animals  and  other 
equipment  began  to  arrive.  The  animals  were  hard- 
ly serviceable,  so  poor  was  their  condition.  The 
equipment  was  better.  We  could  then  operate  in 
larger  units  and  two  maneuvers  were  had  with  the 
full  infantry  division  working  out.  Engineers  and 
Artillery  did  not  arrive  for  from  one  to  two  months 
later. 

In  these  maneuvers  the  new  organization  worked, 
but  it  seemed  clumsy.  Division  headquarters  after 
the  first  maneuvers,  stressed  very  strongly  the 
prompt  forwarding  of  messages.  The  amount  of  this 
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stress  indicated  the  degree  of  control  that  the  Divi- 
sion expected  to  exercise  over  the  front  line  elements. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
subordinate  to  know  just  what  this  degree  of  control 
is  so  that  he  may  adjust  himself  to  what  is  expected 
of  him.  More  misunderstandings  arise  from  this 
than  any  other  cause. 

At  the  second  maneuver,  General  Pershing  ap- 
peared in  an  automobile  as  I  was  moving  on  the  road 
to  a  new  brigade  command  post  as  the  troops  ad- 
vanced. He  asked  how  things  were  going  and  he 
was  told  all  right,  but  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  organization  of  the  brigade  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  detail  liaison  officers  from  my  staff  to  all 
the  surrounding  headquarters  that  the  system  called 
for.  I  gave  him  the  numbers  of  officers  I  had  and 
the  number  I  was  called  on  to  provide.  The  Gen- 
eral seemed  somewhat  taken  aback  and  acted  as  if  I 
were  telling  tales  out  of  school  to  the  other  officers 
standing  about.  He  took  me  back  to  his  car  which 
was  standing  a  few  yards  to  the  rear,  had  me  get 
in  and  go  over  the  matter  again.  He  said  he  favored 
a  small  brigade  staff.  I  said  I  did,  too,  but  I  was 
just  pointing  out  that  the  number  of  officers  called 
for  was  not  provided  for  in  the  organization.  There 
was  no  intention  to  criticize  on  my  part,  but  this  was 
a  maneuver  with  a  new  organization.  I  had  be-m 
studying  organization  for  ten  years  and  felt  that 
the  General  was  entitled  to  know  how  this  one 
worked  even  in  the  minor  adjustments.  The  Gen- 
eral appeared  glum  and  after  a  little  while  went 
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away,  leaving  the  impression  that  he  resented  hav- 
ing any  defect  called  to  his  attention,  that  he  blamed 
me  for  criticizing. 

On  May  29th,  information  came  that  I  would  be 
detached  with  the  brigade  for  front  line  service  in 
Eastern  France  in  the  Vosges  mountains.  Later 
this  was  countermanded. 

The  next  day  was  Decoration  Day,  and  the  troops 
were  assembled  at  various  points  at  which  they 
were  to  be  addressed  by  the  Brigade  Commander.  I 
had  made  but  few  patriotic  addresses,  but  was  well 
provided  with  material  for  this  Decoration  Day 
speech,  pointing  out  our  high  mission  in  France, 
while  harping  on  our  voyage  overseas  to  show  we 
were  forehanded  in  defending  our  women  and  chil- 
dren and  our  rich  inheritance  on  the  borders  of 
Germany,  instead  of  fighting  it  out  with  them  in 
our  own  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  address,  however,  I  was 
handed  the  order  to  go  to  the  front  on  the  Marne, 
and  everything  was  laid  aside  to  arrange  for  en- 
training the  troops.  They  stalled  moving  that  after- 
noon and  the  next  day  Brigade  Headquarters  went 
by  automobile  to  the  front. 

Fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Chateau  Thierry, 
we  began  to  meet  refugees.  The  German  drive  from 
Ch  emin  des  Dames  had  broken  through  and  no  seri- 
ous resistance  thereafter  was  offered  them  until 
they  reached  the  Marne. 

The  people  north  and  south  of  the  Marne,  gather- 
ing such  things  as  they  could  carry,  started  south 
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on  the  roads.  Some  were  in  wagons  or  carts,  with 
their  hastily  packed  belongings.  Some  pushed  hand- 
carts or  barrows,  or  carried  bundles  on  foot.  Some 
had  packs  on  horses  or  donkeys.  Men,  women  and 
children  with  the  doleful  countenance  of  despair 
plodded  south  in  confusion.  There  was  little  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  these  country  folk  that  the  war  was 
lost. 

Some  artillery  was  overtaken  and  some  met.  A 
few  French  gendarmes  and  military  police  were 
half-heartedly  guiding  the  people  and  trying  to 
maintain  road  discipline. 

We  passed  through  these  fugitives,  and  at  Mont- 
mirail,  six  or  seven  miles  from  Chateau  Thierry, 
came  to  a  town  where  General  Dickman,  the  divi- 
sion commander,  was  found  with  General  de  Mon- 
desir,  the  French  Corps  commander,  in  conference. 

The  7th  Motorized  Machine  Gun  Battalion  (divi- 
sion troops)  of  two  companies,  had  preceded  the 
other  troops  and  had  been  put  in  action  at  Chateau 
Thierry  where  they  were  fighting  to  prevent  the 
German  crossing  of  the  Marne.  Their  conduct  de- 
lighted the  French  high  command  and  they  prevent- 
ed the  pursuit  of  the  broken  and  disheartened 
French  troops  across  the  river. 

The  disorganized  rail  service  ran  their  trains  to 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  and  unloaded  them  at  scat- 
tered points  from  whence  they  assembled  gradu- 
ally. The  commanders  of  the  train  units  and  Divi- 
sion headquarters  had  to  get  together  as  best  they 
could. 
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Conde  en  Brie  was  a  center  to  march  on,  but 
some  of  the  units  did  not  come  under  control  of 
Brigade  headquarters  or  of  Division  headquarters 
for  two  or  three  days. 

I  was  sent  to  a  wood  west  of  Viffort  where  the 
machine  gun  battalion  of  the  6th  Brigade  was  di- 
rected to  report  as  soon  as  it  got  up.  The  advance  of 
the  machine  guns  had  been  given  preference  because 
of  their  delaying  power  in  rear  guard  work,  which 
was  the  phase  of  action  that  prevailed.  I  arrived  at 
this  rendezvous  after  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  found  one  of  the  machine  gun  companies  on  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  reaching  Viffort,  news  came 
that  the  French  subsector  command  nearby  had  re- 
ceived information  that  greatly  agitated  it.  German 
activities  near  the  front  indicated  a  push  south  to 
Viffort  was  about  to  take  place. 

I  went  to  the  subsector  commander,  and  told  him 
I  had  but  one  machine  company,  but  would  put  it  at 
his  disposal  and  would  do  the  same  with  the  two 
others  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  which  should  be 
shortly.  The  French  gladly  accepted  and  as  indicat- 
ed by  them,  I  ordered  Major  Scott  to  put  the  com- 
pany in  position  in  Bois  Nogental,  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Chateau  Thierry.  The  other  two  com- 
panies followed  on  their  arrival. 

This  action  was  taken  on  my  own  initiative,  and 
I  drove  back  to  Montmirail  to  report  it  to  General 
Dickman.  He  was  not  in  the  town,  so  I  reported  to 
General  de  Mondesir,  as  to  the  three  machine  gun 
companies.   He  told  me  my  machine  gun  battalion 
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had  but  two  companies.  I  explained  that  it  was  the 
normal  battalion  with  three  companies.  He  said, "No, 
it  must  have  only  two  companies."  I  tried  to  tell  him 
that  the  7th  was  a  Division  unit  motorized,  organized 
for  emergency  use  with  a  long  train,  and  limited  to 
two  companies  because  of  the  road  space  it  took  up. 
This  was  too  much  for  him,  and  before  I  had  gone  far 
with  the  explanation,  he  let  go  his  wrought  up 
nerves  and  for  some  moments  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  exclaiming, 
"Tres  complicee,  Tres  complicee"  (most  compjicated, 
most  complicated). 

General  de  Mondesir  was  a  polished  and  consider- 
ate gentleman,  normally  a  delightful  character. 
Doubtless  he  was  a  highly  trained  and  educated  sol- 
dier, but  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  exercise  of 
command,  as  we  experienced  it,  was  a  nervousness 
that  approached  hysteria.  This  was  exhibited  in  the 
fussy  way  in  which  he  was  constantly  rearranging 
the  troops  in  his  sector.  We  were  not  seriously 
molested  by  the  enemy  for  six  weeks,  except  by  a 
raid  or  two  and  by  desultory  artillery  fire.  The  Ger- 
man drive  from  the  north  had  spent  itself  and  tried 
to  pass  to  the  east  of  the  bend  in  the  Marne  where 
they  were  stopped  by  the  2nd  Division  and  the 
French.  The  General,  however,  would  put  a  bat- 
talion in  position  and  before  it  got  acquainted  with 
its  surroundings,  or  started  to  organize  the  ground 
with  trenches  they  would  be  moved  and  an  entire 
rearrangement  made. 

But  this  lovable  French  general  was  not  the  only 
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one  who  had  his  composure  tried  in  France.  Tying 
a  general  down  to  a  command  post  where  he  is  re- 
sponsible but  cannot  see  what  goes  on  and  gets  only 
fragmentary  news  by  telephone  and  by  messages  car- 
ried by  runners,  puts  a  strain  on  anyone's  self  con- 
trol. He  cannot  often  relieve  this  strain  by  physical 
exertion  during  the  critical  periods  as  do  officers  of 
lower  rank.  It  is  rare  even  in  a  map  maneuver  that 
a  tendency  is  not  shown  for  the  higher  commander 
to  act  too  soon  and  too  much. 

The  French  had  no  confidence  in  their  own  troops 
and  less  in  the  Americans.  At  first  our  troops  were 
placed  in  front  line  positions  under  French  com- 
mand. Then  a  subsector  with  one  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  me,  with  French  troops  on  either  side. 
Then  more  American  troops  were  given  me  with  a 
nai*row  lane  between  where  there  was  a  small  force 
of  French  to  have  a  "window"  as  they  said,  to  see 
out  to  the  front. 

Division  Headquarters  also  had  its  troubles.  They 
were  in  three  different  places  in  ten  days.  The  5th 
Brigade  and  part  of  mine  were  not  under  Division 
command  for  a  while.  The  only  command  the  Divi- 
sion had  was  the  6th  Brigade  which  had  the  benefit 
of  supervision  of  the  entire  Division  staff.  Except 
for  their  rifles  the  troops  were  not  familiar  with 
their  weapons  or  equipment. 

My  first  command  post  was  Courboin  and  a  bat- 
talion of  the  38th  Infantry  as  reserve  moved  into 
the  woods  just  north  of  the  village  for  a  few  days. 
It  was  the  first  chance  the  men  had  to  familiarize 
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themselves  with  the.  Colt  automatic  pistol,  and  the 
battalion  commander  ordered  target  practice  with 
it.  In  a  week,  three  men  had  been  killed  accidentally 
with  this  weapon.  I  never  had  time  to  investigate 
this  episode,  and  while  the  battalion  commander 
could  not  have  taken  sufficient  precautions  against 
accidents,  he  was  an  expert  in  handling  weapons  and 
in  giving  instructions  in  target  practice.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  to  blame,  but  rather  that  the  death 
of  these  men  should  be  attributed  to  the  Ordnance 
Department  or  to  whomever  else  was  responsible  for 
our  not  having  pistols  in  sufficient  numbers,  so  that 
the  men  who  had  been  in  service  the  greater  part  of 
a  year,  or  longer  would  not  have  had  to  take  target 
practice  for  the  first  time  up  on  the  front  lines. 

The  Colt  automatic  was  a  weapon  of  outstanding 
superiority  in  the  war.  None  of  them  were  salvaged 
from  the  field  of  battle  or  campaign.  Ater  the  first 
fight,  a  man  carrying  two  of  them  was  a  familiar 
sight.  French  officers  obtained  them  by  unauthor- 
ized purchase  or  otherwise,  if  they  could.  We  were 
furnished  hand  grenades,  but  in  the  work  we  had, 
the  pistols  were  more  effective.  We  gave  undue 
weight  to  the  use  of  hand  grenades  in  all  our  train- 
ing. 

As  June  wore  on,  patrols  across  the  Marne  were 
ordered.  It  was  an  extremely  difficult  operation  to 
handle.  The  banks  were  high,  the  stream  was  deep 
and  the  water  almost  ice  cold.  The  Germans  never 
made  a  successful  patrol  across  the  river  against  the 
Division  in  which  prisoners  were  taken.    In  the 
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Brigade,  two  patrols  got  over  from  the  38th  Infantry 
and  brought  back  prisoners  and  one  commanded  by 
Captain  Lasseigne,  30th  Infantry,  with  gallantry 
and  skill,  went  over  into  the  village  of  Chartreves 
and  brought  back  four  Germans.  Some  futile  at- 
tempts were  made  in  which  losses  occurred  and  no 
members  of  one  patrol  got  back. 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  who  had  been  with  the  Divi- 
sion since  its  organization,  was  Colonel  Raymond 
Sheldon.  He  had  been  two  years  at  the  Fort  Leav- 
enworth schools  and  had  proved  himself  to  be  a 
bright,  active,  well  instructed  soldier.  He  was  a 
tireless  worker,  supervising  every  detail  he  could 
handle.  What  his  relations  were  with  his  chief  are 
not  known,  but  they  were  not  adaptable  and  he  was 
replaced  by  Colonel  R.  H.  C.  Kelton  about  June  27th. 

So  far  as  the  6th  Brigade  was  concerned,  it  was  a 
change  for  the  worse.  Colonel  Kelton  was  so  ex- 
travagant in  his  language  that  one  could  hardly  do 
business  with  him.  He  had  a  prejudice  against  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  schools  with  which  I  had  been 
identified  for  four  years.  He  had  been  a  coast 
artillery  man  with  only  paper  instruction  in  mobile 
army  work,  and  had  the  self  confidence  of  the  theor- 
ist who  had  never  handled  the  real  tools  of  trade. 

About  the  end  of  the  month,  the  38th  Infantry, 
located  with  its  Post  of  Command  at  Le  Rocq,  was 
transferred  to  the  east  of  the  Surmelin  river,  and 
the  command  post  of  the  Brigade  from  Bochage  to 
Montbazin.  Although  Bochage  was  outside  the  6th 
Brigade  sector  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  com- 
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mand  post  had  been  left  at  Bochage.  It  was  closer 
to  the  regimental  command  posts.  When  the  attack 
came  the  Brigade  P.  C.  (Post  of  Command)  was  lo- 
cated on  a  spur  from  the  trunk  telephone  lines  run- 
ning back  to  the  Division  P.  C.  while  Bochage  was  a 
telephone  center.  Telephone  lines  from  the  regi- 
ments ran  there  and  the  trunk  line  from  Bochage 
back  to  the  Division.  The  view  of  the  high  com- 
mand was  that  we  would  have  stabilized  warfare  and 
we  were  preparing  to  hold  these  lines  permanently 
in  which  case  emphasis  was  put  on  confinement  of 
organizations  to  sector  limits,  therefore  the  Brigade 
P.  C.  went  to  Montbazin. 

When  the  order  to  move  was  sent  out,  the  choice 
of  Montbazin  or  a  farm  a  mile  north  was  given. 
Montbazin  was  chosen  because  it  had  houses  to  shel- 
ter the  personnel  temporarily  attached  by  the  Divi- 
sion to  the  Brigade  P.  C,  while  operating  on  the 
front  lines.  These  were  principally  runners  and  sig- 
nal troops,  although  some  military  police  and  others 
were  included.  These  men  had  to  be  messed  and 
supervised.  The  task  of  looking  out  for  them  be- 
came so  much  of  a  burden  that  in  August  I  reluc- 
tantly made  the  decision  that  an  officer  had  to  be 
assigned  to  that  task  which  was  not  provided  for  in 
the  organization  scheme.  The  only  place  to  get  an 
officer  was  to  detail  one  away  from  the  regiment. 

On  July  3d,  a  rupture  took  place  in  my  relations 
with  the  Chief  of  Staff.  In  Montbazin,  there  was 
stationed  a  French  search-light  unit.  They  were 
corps  troops  not  under  Division  command.  They 
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probably  had  been  forgotten  by  the  French  staff 
because  they  had  not  functioned  for  four  weeks.  I 
asked  the  Chief  of  Staff  about  a  week  before  to  get 
Corps  headquarters  to  move  them  because  they  had 
billets  in  the  village  needed  for  the  Brigade.  I  men- 
tioned them  once  again,  and  on  July  3d,  again  asked 
if  action  could  not  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Colonel  Kelton  lost  his  temper,  and  with  a  voice 
choking  with  passion,  and  with  some  profanity,  he 
told  me  he  did  not  want  to  hear  any  more  from  me 
about  that  matter,  and  that  I  was  directed  to  take  a 
group  of  infantry,  throw  the  French  out  into  the 
street  and  chase  them  out  of  the  village.  We  had 
no  quarrel,  for  I  allowed  him  to  talk  off  his  passion 
and  disobeyed  the  order;  therefore,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  there  was  no  clash  between  the  allies  and 
ourselves.  I  was  able  to  get  in  direct  touch  with 
General  de  Mondesir  who  promptly  ordered  the 
French  soldiers  away.  The  whole  matter  was  then 
reported  to  General  Dickman,  who  approved  what  I 
had  done. 

Later  another  clash  came.  On  July  16,  Lieutenant 
Ash,  my  aid,  made  an  error  in  reporting  a  location, 
and  when  he  later  called  up  on  the  telephone  to  cor- 
rect his  mistake,  Colonel  Kelton  called  him  a  liar. 
Whatever  the  orders  were  from  Headquarters  A.  E. 
F.  that  no  friction  would  be  tolerated  in  official  busi- 
ness in  France,  this  was  something  that  could  not 
be  overlooked.  Lieutenant  Ash  was  much  humiliat- 
ed, and  I  called  up  Colonel  Kelton  and  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  want  to  apologize.  He  acted  so  well  about 
it  that  I  rather  liked  him  better  after  than  before, 
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for  he  offered  to  apologize  over  the  telephone  to 
Lieutenant  Ash  in  person  or  in  writing.  I  insisted 
that  a  mere  acknowledgment  to  me  was  sufficient 
and  that  I  would  make  it  all  right  with  Lieutenant 
Ash.  I  tried  to  forget  it,  and  ascribed  it  to  hys- 
teria in  a  man  worried  by  the  work  he  was  doing,  for 
this  was  the  16th  or  17th  of  July,  after  the  German 
assault  of  the  15th.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
human  nature  was  such  that  one  could  not  call  at- 
tention to  defects  of  character  so  basic,  and  expect 
official  relations  to  be  the  same  again. 

All  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  I  dealt  with  in  France  gave 
orders  without  mention  of  division  or  corps  com- 
manders, their  chiefs.  The  question  of  delegated 
authority  was  well  understood  and  yet  the  char- 
acter of  the  orders  orally  received  in  the  3d  Divi- 
sion was  in  no  sense  like  what  General  Dickman 
would  have  given.  One  did  not  know  whether  the 
chief  of  staff  represented  what  his  chief  wanted 
done. 

The  staff  work  in  the  3d  Division  followed  the 
Field  Service  Regulations  that  had  been  in  force 
since  1905.  These  regulations  had  been  translated 
from  the  German  by  General  Dickman,  then  a  cap- 
tain, and  I  had  taken  the  first  class  through  the 
book  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  which  Colonel  Kelton 
was  a  student  officer.  The  duties  of  the  chief  of 
staff  prescribed  in  these  regulations  seemed  to  leave 
nothing  for  the  commanding  general  to  do. 

These  regulations,  changed  little  or  none  at  all 
from  the  German,  were  intended  for  a  social  organ- 
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ization  basically  different  from  our  own.  The 
German  social  system  was  founded  on  an  order  of 
nobility  which  originated  in  military  leadership.  But 
as  military  leadership  is  not  inherited,  the  cleverly 
devised  German  regulations  were  worded  so  that  a 
trained  and  educated  soldier  with  military  character 
would,  in  fact,  exercise  command  as  a  chief  of  staff, 
while  a  nobleman,  as  commander  would  have  pres- 
tige that  goes  with  the  position.  So  fixed  was  the 
order  of  nobility  in  the  social  system  that  the  chief 
of  staff  would  never  hope  for  promotion  at  the 
expense  of  his  superior.  The  system  must  have 
worked  splendidly  in  some  of  our  divisions. 

In  the  third  division,  General  Dickman  had  too 
much  character  to  be  a  puppet,  but  he  might  have 
been,  as  far  as  the  Brigade  Commander  could  tell, 
from  the  way  business  was  transacted.  He  gave  no 
orders,  nor  obtained  any  information  from  his 
Brigade  Commander  direct.  And  he  knew  little  of 
what  was  going  on,  except  what  his  Chief  of  Staff 
told  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
knew  much  that  went  on  that  was  not  told  General 
Dickman. 

A  desultory  bombardment  was  kept  up  by  the 
enemy  all  the  six  weeks  preceding  the  attack  on 
July  15,  1918.  Rarely  was  there  a  concentrated 
fire.  Sometimes  fire  was  directed  on  a  road.  One 
night  considerable  fire  was  centered  on  Bochag-e 
farm.  On  June  25,  my  notes  show  that  a  concen- 
trated fire  was  put  down  on  La  Houey  farm  about 
a  mile  north  of  Bochage.   French  artillery  had  been 
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there  in  some  force.  LaHouey  farm  houses  which 
were  surrounded  by  a  wet  fortification  ditch,  with  a 
history  probably  reaching  back  before  the  time  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  were  wrecked  this  day. 

After  crossing-  the  Marne  one  found  evidences 
that  the  Germans  had  had  great  difficulties  with 
the  transportation  problem  in  hauling  supplies  from 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  position  down  to  the  Marne. 
Ammunition  was  a  precious  article  when  they  got  it 
close  enough  to  our  lines  to  use  it.  They  did  not 
have  enough  of  it  to  bother  the  6th  Brigade  much. 
They  had  to  pretend  to  reply  to  the  French  who 
fired  so  persistently  and  they  had  to  get  ranges  on 
localities  on  which  they  would  concentrate  their 
heavy  fire  in  the  offensive  they  planned  to  make. 
They  also  had  to  accumulate  enough  ammunition  for 
this  offensive.  The  difficulties  in  transporting  this 
ammunition  must  have  greatly  lessened  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  German  artillery  on  and  after  July 
loth,  and  helped  to  make  the  offensive  we  launched 
July  18th,  to  the  west  of  Chauteau  Thierry  in  which 
the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  did  such  creditable  work,  a 
success. 

While  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  liaison  with  the 
French  artillery  adjusted,  the  action  of  this  artil- 
lery was  admirable.  However  much  the  French  in- 
fantry may  have  been  lacking  that  served  with  us, 
the  French  artillery  was  efficient  and  indefatigable. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  never  got  any  rest.  They  hauled 
ammunition  all  day  and  fired  their  guns  all  night. 

After  the  first  of  July,  a  doubt  came  to  me  as  to 
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whether  these  French  were  not  shooting-  wildly  into 
the  air,  keeping  up  their  spirits  with  the  sound  of 
their  guns,  since  no  effect  of  their  fire  could  be 
noticed.  French  work  in  the  air  did  not  seem  to 
be  so  good  as  the  German,  although  had  I  been  on 
the  other  side  this  might  have  appeared  different. 
The  suspicion  arose,  therefore,  that  the  French  artil- 
lery fire  was  not  spotted  nor  its  effect  noted. 

After  crossing  the  Marne  and  seeing-  the  posi- 
tions the  Germans  had  occupied,  this  idea  that  the 
French  artillery  ammunition  was  wasted  was  all 
changed.  There  was  every  evidence  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  made  most  miserable  during  June 
and  the  first  half  of  July  by  French  artillery,  and 
they  must  have  suffered  considerable  losses.  Roads 
camouflaged  for  some  thousands  of  yards  on  the 
hills  five  or  six  miles  north  of  the  Marne  indicated 
fear  of  the  French  guns.  The  camouflage  was  made 
by  stretching  jute  or  a  rough  cloth  similar  to  gunny 
sacking  on  frames  held  upright  on  the  enemy  side  of 
the  road  by  posts. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
enforcing  the  strict  concealment  discipline  that  was 
ordered  for  the  infantry.  No  men  were  allowed  in 
the  open  in  the  daytime  within  sight  of  the  hills 
north  of  the  Marne.  Concealment  in  the  woods  and 
under  trees  was  rigidly  required  of  all  men.  The 
French  did  not  observe  this  as  well  as  we  did  and  it 
was  felt  that  this  tended  to  make  our  troops  loath 
to  expose  themselves  in  the  open  when  infantry 
fighting  was  on,  where  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
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exposure  to  airplane  observation  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  making-  of  paths  in  the  open  to  positions  of 
troops  in  the  woods  had  to  be  looked  after  because 
these  paths  showed  up  in  airplane  photographs.  We 
had  orders  to  approach  no  closer  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  P.  C.  of  the  Division  in  an  automobile, 
although  this  command  post  was  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  southwest  from  Mezy,  on  the  Mame.  This 
was  to  avoid  having  the  Germans  spot  these  head- 
quarters by  airplanes  and  the  bombardment  that 
would  follow. 

The  Germans  were  dominant  in  the  air.  French 
balloon  observation  was  always  precarious  and  a 
number  of  them  were  shot  down.  The  shooting 
down  of  a  balloon  by  a  hostile  airplane  is  the  most 
spectacular  of  all  war  scenes.  The  airplane  ap- 
proaches concealed  as  far  as  he  can  conceal  himself, 
sometimes  approaching  in  a  cloud  and  darts  straight 
at  the  balloon.  All  air  craft  defense  guns  open  on 
the  plane.  The  balloonist  jumps  with  a  parachute,  a 
frantic  effort  is  made  to  haul  the  balloon  down,  but 
if  the  hostile  attempt  is  a  success,  and  usually  it  is 
if  it  gets  up  close  enough  to  fire  on  the  balloon,  the 
balloon  bursts  into  flames.  The  flaming  parts  of  the 
balloon  come  to  the  ground,  while  the  hostile  plane 
gets  back  to  its  own  lines  with  all  the  speed  possible. 
Enemy  airplanes  were  daring  in  June  and  July,  and 
although  they  were  always  fired  upon  by  the  French 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  they  often  flew  low,  no  claim 
was  made  by  the  French  that  they  made  a  hit, 
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except  once  when  there  was  an  unverified  report 
that  a  German  plane  flying  north  across  the  Maine 
came  down  within  the  German  lines. 

It  seems  as  if  I  saw  a  million  shots  fired  at  these 
hostile  planes  without  results.  The  parts  of  bursted 
projectiles  were  always  falling  about,  and  it  seemed 
strange  that  there  were  not  casualties  from  this 
source. 
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chapter  IV. 
THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE 

From  about  the  middle  of  June,  we  were  alongside 
and  working  with  the  125th  Division  of  the  38th 
French  Corps.  Our  officers  and  men  had  talked  with 
them  about  the  war  and  the  conditions  we  probably 
would  encounter.  This  division  was  composed  of  war 
worn  troops  and  had  not  made  a  good  showing  on  one 
or  two  occasions  that  year,  and  the  question,  so  it 
was  said,  had  been  considered  of  breaking  up  the  Di- 
vision, scattering  the  troops  and  relieving  the  Gen- 
eral of  any  command. 

The  General,  whose  name  is  forgotten,  was  very 
popular  with  his  troops,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  keep  his  division  intact.  But  his  officers  and 
men  confided  to  ours  that  if  the  Germans  made  a 
formal  offensive  movement  and  crossed  the  Maine, 
they  did  not  intend  to  make  a  stand  and  fight  it  out 

On  one  occasion  early  in  May,  I  had  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  French,  a  civilian  who  was  said  to  be  a 
Communist  French  Deputy  and  who  was  working 
among  the  French  soldiers  preaching  more  or  less 
surreptitiously  defeatism,  or  what  later  became 
known  as  Bolshevism.  A  sentiment  had  been  form- 
ing that  France  should  quit  the  war  and  accept  what 
conditions  could  be  obtained  without  further 
fighting. 

Word  of  this  talk  of  non-resistance  in  the  125th 
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French  Division  on  our  right  came  to  my  ears  and  I 
at  once  took  it  up  to  General  Dickman  who  went 
back  with  it  to  General  de  Mondesir.  The  Corps 
Commander  thereupon  issued  a  very  emphatic  order 
saying-  that  ground  occupied  must  be  held  at  all 
hazards  and  that  the  Marne  must  be  defended  "with 
one  foot  in  the  water." 

From  what  I  learned  of  the  French  army,  the 
opinion  has  become  fixed  that  its  infantry  was  not 
properly  trained.  Its  discipline  and  morale  had 
deteriorated  in  the  war,  because  it  was  not  expe- 
rienced in  target  practice.  I  talked  with  French 
officers  at  length  on  this  point.  Their  infantry  rifle 
was  not  made  as  was  our  carefully  sighted  weapon. 
If  a  soldier  was  trained  to  fire  it  so  that  he  was 
handy  with  the  loading  and  firing  mechanism,  he 
was  a  trained  infantryman.  Economy  in  army  main- 
tenance operated  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  am- 
munition in  target  practice.  The  soldier  was  per- 
mitted to  become  careless  about  keeping  his  rifle 
well  oiled  and  free  from  rust. 

They  never  dreamed  of  teaching  the  soldier  that 
only  aimed  shots  hit,  so  the  soldier  in  battle  did  not 
use  the  sights  on  his  rifle,  but  merely  shot  into  the 
air.  He  therefore  had  no  confidence  in  his  rifle,  or 
in  himself  as  an  individual  fighting  man.  He  did 
not  know  what  our  trained  riflemen  do,  that  by 
coolly  lying  on  the  ground  he  can  kill  half  a  dozen 
of  the  enemy  approaching  him  in  the  open  before 
they  could  get  up  close  enough  to  throw  a  hand 
grenade.   Given  two  or  three  defeats  then,  and  the 
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French  rifleman  considered  himself  an  unarmed  man 
when  he  had  only  his  rifle  to  depend  on. 

When  the  Germans  launched  their  offensive  July 
15,  this  French  division  as  had  been  foreseen  by  us, 
made  no  determined  resistance,  but  ran  away,  expos- 
ing- the  right  flank  of  the  6th  Brigade  and  leaving 
two  companies  of  our  28th  Division,  55th  Brigade  to 
be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy. 

After  the  6th  Engineers  joined  the  3d  Division 
about  the  middle  of  June,  plans  for  a  permanent 
trench  system  were  drawn  up  and  construction  be- 
gan. The  plans  were  elaborate  and  the  location  of 
some  of  the  trenches  seemed  ill  advised.  Wire 
entanglements  were  put  up  in  front  of  vital  points 
on  the  second  line  of  the  30th  Infantry  sector.  These 
entanglements  were  in  front  of  the  Cemetery  Woods 
about  eight  hundred  yards  north  of  Crezancy  and  in 
front  of  woods  about  a  thousand  yards  northwest  of 
that  village.  They  would  have  been  most  valuable  in 
checking  an  advance  if  the  enemy  had  come  against 
them. 

Inspection  of  the  trenches  occupied  by  the  men  of 
the  30th  Infantry,  in  which  they  were  to  fight 
showed  that  they  had  not  been  constructed  to  give 
as  much  shelter  as  they  should,  notwithstanding  all 
the  conferences  had,  and  directions  given.  Work  of 
making  roads  through  the  woods  and  other  labor 
was  being  performed  so  that  on  the  11th  or  12th  of 
July,  the  Brigade  Commander  gave  orders  that  all 
other  work  cease  until  the  troops,  devoting  them- 
selves to  their  own  trenches,  would  have  for  each 
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man  during-  a  fight  a  trench  for  himself,  four  feet 
long,  five  feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide. 

On  the  13th,  I  went  out  over  the  30th  Infantry 
trenches  with  Colonel  Butts,  Captain  Pierre  Paisseau 
of  the  French  Army  attached  to  Brigade  Headquar- 
tei's  and  an  aid,  Lieutenant  Thomas.  Colonel  Butts 
had  not  been  a  student  of  military  matters  and 
openly  disparaged  military  schools  and  students  who 
had  been  connected  therewith.  When  plans  for  the 
defense  of  his  subsector  were  to  be  drawn  up,  I  drew 
them  up  for  him  and  furnished  them  to  him,  which 
he  merely  checked  back  to  Brigade  Headquarters. 
These  plans  called  for  counter  attacks  and  especially 
one  from  the  left  of  his  third  line  down  a  ravine 
under  cover  where  it  would  debouch  into  the  open 
half  way  between  Crezancy  and  Ru  Chailly  farm 
and  thence  to  the  front.  We  went  over  this  entire 
plan  July  13th.  The  counter  attack  with  its  path 
to  the  front  and  its  objective  was  especially  empha- 
sized. 

It  was  annoying  that  he  seemed  to  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  what  was  told  him,  but  he  had  been  an  athle- 
tic officer  and  pugilist  and  it  was  thought  he  would 
make  up  for  lack  of  theoretical  knowledge  by  the 
display  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  an  experienced  regu- 
lar officer.  This  expectation  proved  later  to  be  vain. 
Colonel  Butts  complained  of  the  alerts  or  alarms 
sent  out  from  Corps  Headquarters,  and  was  positive 
the  enemy  would  not  attack  but  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  withdraw.  Sounds  of  pounding  on  metal  were 
reported  from  the  villages  across  the  river,  and 
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these  he  stated  came  from  work  being  done  in  wreck- 
ing machinery  in  order  to  carry  off  the  metal  of 
which  the  Germans  were  in  need.  These,  as  we 
afterward  discovered,  were  made  by  the  Germans 
in  repairing  their  metal  pontoons  to  cross  the  river 
in  attack. 

On  July  14th,  I  went  over  the  lines  of  the  38th 
Infantry  with  Colonel  McAlexander.  His  trench 
construction  was  progressing  satisfactorily,  although 
he  had  not  been  in  his  position  long  enough  to  get 
them  in  the  shape  they  were  in  the  30th  Infantry. 
No  suggestion  for  improvement  could  be  made  either 
in  procedure  or  plans  for  this  regiment.  On  this 
occasion  we  talked  of  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  activities  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  which  pre- 
saged a  formal  attack. 

The  Engineers  had  planned  a  system  of  dugouts 
such  as  were  used  on  fronts  long  stabilized.  Since 
it  appeared  from  the  course  taken  by  operations  that 
year  that  a  more  open  phase  of  warfare  would  be  the 
experience  in  the  future,  I  did  not  appreciate  these 
elaborate  works,  and  recommanded  that  no  dugout 
be  constructed  at  the  Brigade  P.  C.  One  was  com- 
pleted at  the  P.  C.  of  the  30th  Infantry  which  was 
not  used  until  the  attack  came  the  night  of  July 
14th.  At  the  Brigade  P.  C,  they  were  moving  in  the 
metal  arches  the  day  before  the  attack,  that  the  men 
called  "elephant  ears"  to  make  the  Brigade  P.  C. 
completely  sheltered  as  the  Engineers  said,  whether 
the  Brigade  Commander  wanted  it  or  not. 

The  well  known  habit  of  making  an  attack  on  an 
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enemy  holiday  when  he  would  probably  be  celebrat- 
ing, caused  the  French  to  order  an  "alert"  on  July 
4th.  The  day  passed  without  incident.  The  infor- 
mation pointing  to  an  offensive  by  the  Germans  per- 
sisted and  an  "alert"  was  ordered  for  July  14th,  the 
French  national  holiday  of  the  Republic.  The  French 
habit  of  celebrating  their  national  holiday  differs 
materially  from  the  way  the  Americans  celebrate 
theirs.  We  begin  celebrating  at  reveille  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  July,  while  the  French  begin  the 
evening  before  the  14th  and  the  revelry  is  over  by 
the  approach  of  the  morning  hour  when  our  cele- 
bration really  begins. 

The  30th  Infantry  had  been  waiting  for  some  days 
for  a  chance  to  relieve  its  front  line  troops  and 
orders  were  given  that  this  relief  should  be  delayed 
until  July  14th,  and  that  the  battalion  to  go  into  the 
front  lines  would  move  up  and  take  over  the 
trenches  the  night  of  that  day  if  nothing  unusual 
happened.  When  the  attack  came,  therefore,  Colonel 
Butts  had  under  his  command  one  battalion  more 
than  his  sector  was  allotted  for  its  defense. 

Colonel  Butts'  third  line  was  along  the  edge  of 
woods  near  the  crest  of  hills  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  line  from  Fossoy  to  Crezancy.  His  second  line 
was  approximately  an  east  and  west  line,  about  eight 
hundred  yards  north  of  Crezancy,  held  by  three  com- 
panies with  machine  gun  support,  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred men.  At  Mezy  and  along  the  railroad  and  near 
the  river  bank  where  there  was  shelter,  there  were 
two  companies,  B  and  C,  30th  Infantry,  with  ma- 
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chine  gun  and  other  support,  somewhat  over  five 
hundred  men.  This  first  or  railroad  line  was  about 
a  mile  in  front  of  the  second  line. 

The  second  battle  of  the  Marne  was  for  the  3d 
Division  exclusively  a  6th  Brigade  fight,  only  one 
platoon  of  the  7th  Infantry  of  the  5th  Brigade  par- 
ticipated, although  artillery  fire  was  directed  on  the 
5th  Brigade  position  for  its  holding  effect. 

On  the  night  of  July  14th,  the  usual  artillery  fire 
was  going  on  from  our  side  when  at  midnight  all  the 
German  gains  opened  on  our  positions.  I  was  in  my 
billet  less  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  office  of 
the  Brigade  Command  Post  and  at  once  went  to  the 
office.  Everything  had  been  provided  for  the  con- 
tingency of  the  attack  to  which  this  bombardment 
was  a  prelude,  so  there  M  as  nothing  to  do  except 
wait  for  news  from  the  front.  As  the  movement 
could  not  take  place  until  daylight.  I  tried  to  get 
some  sleep  at  the  P.  C.  for  I  had  not  gone  to  bed  all 
the  previous  night,  because  of  the  alert  that  had 
been  enjoined.  The  noise  of  the  hostile  guns  and 
our  counter  fire  made  sleep  out  of  the  question,  and 
from  about  2  o'clock  on,  I  waited  by  the  telephone 
to  get  what  came  over  the  wire.  As  always  in  such 
cases,  the  news  came  in  fragments  and  exasperat- 
ingly  slow.  About  daylight  news  came  from  Major 
Walker,  commanding  the  two  front  lines  of  the  30th 
Infantry  subsector  and  reported  nothing.  It  was 
important,  as  showing  that  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion were  working. 

The  telephone  lines  were  interrupted  by  the  bom- 
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bardment  about  this  time,  and  for  the  succeeding 
twelve  hours  the  communication  was  intermittent, 
by  phone  and  by  messages  carried  by  runners. 
Everything  was  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Division 
P.  C.  In  the  maneuvers,  in  conference  and  by  or- 
ders, this  forwarding  of  dispatches  and  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Division  P.  C.  of  everything  that  was 
news  had  been  emphasized  as  the  first  duty  of  Bri- 
gade Headquarters. 

About  the  first  news  that  meant  anything  from 
Major  Walker  was  that  the  Germans  were  con- 
structing bridges  over  the  Marne.  From  about  4 
o'clock  to  about  9  o'clock  the  news  was  fragmentary 
and  then  the  situation  cleared  up  for  it  was  ap- 
parent: 1.  That  there  was  no  crossing  or  attack 
against  the  5th  Brigade  on  the  left  of  the  6th  Bri- 
gade. 2.  That  the  German  assault  had  broken  on 
our  front  because  many  prisoners  were  reported.  3. 
That  the  38th  Infantry  lines  were  intact.  4.  That 
the  30th  Infantry  had  not  held  all  its  positions  be- 
cause a  number  of  fugitives  from  that  regiment  had 
been  stopped  by  the  38th  Infantry  near  Connigis. 
5.  That  the  30th  Infantry  was  not  seriously  men- 
anced  because  they,  too,  had  reported  a  number  of 
prisoners.  6.  That  the  French  on  our  right,  as  we 
had  foreseen,  had  given  way  without  offering  any 
substantial  resistence.  Colonel  McAlexander  was 
calling  for  protection  on  his  right.  Thus  it  was  as 
was  later  found  out,  that  the  battle  was  really  over 
before  any  news  of  it  got  back  to  the  Brigade  P.  C. 
Colonel  Butts  reported  somewhat  later  that  he 
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was  sticking  and  would  stick.  This  was  the  only  re- 
port of  the  situation  he  made  all  day.  The  other  re- 
ports from  him  called  for  help  and  reinforcements 
without  specifying  what  had  happened  to  make 
them  necessary.  He  had  a  battalion  more  than  he 
needed  to  man  his  trenches.  He  had  his  plans  for 
action,  and  he  had  trenches  with  wire  entanglements 
in  front  that  should  have  withstood  anything  short 
of  days  of  bombardment,  and  heavy  succeeding 
waves  of  attack.  His  reports  were  forwarded  with- 
out comment  to  the  Division. 

Later  it  became  evident  that  Colonel  Butts  got  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Division  P.  C.  and 
that  the  Division  P.  C.  began  to  handle  tactical  mat- 
ters direct  with  this  regiment  and  without  reference 
to  the  Brigade  command.  They  sent  Colonel  Butts 
as  reinforcements,  three  companies  of  the  4th  In- 
fantry- Colonel  Butts  did  not  need  them.  He  did 
not  use  them  and  had  more  of  his  own  regiment 
than  he  could  command. 

The  problem  now  was:  1.  Would  the  Germans 
organize  a  second  wave  of  attack,  their  first  having 
been  stopped  in  front  of  the  30th  Infantry  sector? 
2.  Would  they  rush  forward  after  the  retreating 
French,  who  were  on  our  right  and  thereby  cause  us 
to  face  to  the  flank?  The  latter  contingency  had 
been  partly  provided  against  by  constructing  some 
trenches  on  the  hillside  south  of  the  30th  Infantry 
P.  C.  parallel  to  the  Surmelin  river. 

About  10  oclock  a  message  came  from  Division 
Headquarters  to  make  a  counter  attack  with  all  ele- 
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ments  of  the  38th  Infantry  on  Moulins.  I  started  out 
from  the  Brigade  P.  C.  to  obey  this  order,  then 
changed  my  mind  because  the  order  was  evidently 
issued  without  knowledge  of  the  situation,  as  I  knew 
it  to  exist.  We  held  Moulins  and  the  ground  for  a 
thousand  yards  in  front  of  it  to  the  river.  The  Ger- 
mans were  on  the  hill  to  the  east  flanking  the  route 
the  counter  attack,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  against 
an  objective  we  held.  The  order  meant  taking  the 
support  battalion  of  the  regiment  at  Saint  Eugene 
and  moving  down  the  Surmelin  valley  to  Moulins. 
I  did  nothing,  therefore,  further  than  transmit  the 
order  to  Colonel  McAlexander  with  my  interpretation 
that  the  Division,  in  issuing  it,  did  not  understand 
the  situation. 

I  should  have  used  this  order  as  an  excuse  to  get 
away  from  the  Brigade  P.  C.  I  could  have  done  much 
good  out  at  the  30th  Infantry.  To  have  aban- 
doned the  P.  C.  and  start  handling  the  details  of 
fighting  the  small  units,  would  have  resulted  as  the 
operations  turned  out,  in  personal  advantage,  but  it 
would  have  violated  all  the  principles  of  command. 
There  still  remained  at  this  stage  of  the  operation 
faith  that  the  30th  Regimental  Commander  had 
qualities  that  would  enable  him  to  fight  his  regi- 
ment. 

Colonel  Butts  was  called  upon  by  telephone  to 
make  the  counter  attack  his  standing  orders  called 
for,  and  that  had  been  explained  to  him  three  days 
before.  Later  on  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  not 
done  so,  I  sent  word  about  noon  to  the  Division  P.  C. 
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urging  that  the  7th  Infantry  make  one  over  this 
ground.  This  operation  had  been  in  the  38th  Infan- 
try standing  order  when  it  occupied  the  subsector 
the  7th  Infantry  took  over  about  the  7th  of  July,  and 
I  had  had  Colonel  McAlexander  practice  it  at  night 
when  it  could  not  be  observed  by  the  enemy.  The 
7th  Infantry  tried  to  organize  this  attack  from 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Bochage  Farm,  but  the 
movement  did  not  reach  the  30th  Infantry  second 
line  of  entrenchments,  although  under  nothing  but 
artillery  fire. 

My  aid,  Lieutenant  Ash,  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
front  to  report  conditions  and  returned  about  9 
o'clock  A.  M.  He  reported  the  falling  back  of  some 
troops  of  the  30th  Infantry  front  lines  but  that  the 
38th  Infantry  lines  were  intact.  The  retreating  30th 
Infantry  front  line  troops  were  all  stopped  by  the 
38th  Infantry  Headquarters  opposite  Connigis.  He 
reported  large  numbers  of  prisoners  so  that  with 
Colonel  Butt's  message  that  he  was  sticking,  the 
situation  with  the  French  on  the  right  was  the  only 
worry. 

The  French  would  give  us  no  news.  Messengers 
sent  to  them  brought  no  response.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  sent  any  officers  to  them  or  not.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  Captain  Paisseau  went  to  Confre- 
meux  where  the  Division  command  was,  but  brought 
back  no  information. 

About  11  o'clock,  Colonel  Adams  came  back  from 
Colonel  McAlexander  and  from  the  news  he  brought, 
the  only  danger  that  threatened,  was  that  of  the 
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German  advance  on  the  heights  east  of  the  Surmelin 
river.  Two  companies  of  Colonel  McAlexander's 
regiment  near  St.  Eugene  were  in  Colonel  Butts' 
subsector  and  the  3Sth  called  for  them.  Although 
Colonel  Butts  was  clamoring  for  reinforcements,  I 
took  these  two  companies  away  from  him  and  re- 
turned them  to  their  proper  command.  Later  I 
added  to  the  38th  Infantry  a  company  of  Engineers 
that  had  been  in  the  30th  Infantry  subsector. 

About  2:00  o'clock  P.  M.  Colonel  Stacey  arrived 
from  Colonel  Butts  and  reported  that  they  held  the 
ground  of  the  second  line.  This  was  the  line  from 
Fossoy  to  a  point  half  a  mile  north  of  Crezancy.  He 
came  in  a  motorcycle  sidecar  driven  by  a  Lieutenant 
Peck.  Colonel  Stacey,  after  two  or  three  minutes 
questioning,  was  sent  on  to  the  Division  P.  C  and 
Lieutenant  Peck  remained  with  the  Brigade.  After 
Colonel  Stacey  had  gone,  Lieutenant  Peck  told  a  dif- 
ferent story  from  that  of  Colonel  Stacey,  saying 
that  Major  Walker  had  brought  all  his  command 
back,  and  that  Colonel  Butts  had  posted  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  Souverin  Farm,  facing  east.  The 
situation  in  the  30th  Infantry  was  evidently  one  not 
to  worry  about,  and  not  much  attention  was  paid 
him  that  afternoon  and  night,  except  to  order  that 
he  re-occupy  his  positions  and  mop  up  his  sector 
whenever  I  communicated  with  him,  which  he  prom- 
ised he  would  do.  He  had  Major  Paschal's  battalion 
with  which  to  take  over  Walker's  positions. 

It  was  a  waiting  game  now  for  the  French  to  take 
care  of  the  Germans  on  the  right.    Division  Head- 
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quarters  stated  that  the  French  would  make  counter- 
attacks against  the  Germans  who  were  in  the  sector 
the  French  had  abandoned.  This  gave  hope  that  the 
threat  on  the  right  would  be  withdrawn,  but  the 
hope  was  vain. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  a  mes- 
senger from  the  30th  Infantry  came  to  the  Brigade 
P.  C.  looking  for  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
111th  Infantry.  I  looked  at  the  message  and  found 
it  to  be  from  Colonel  Butts,  asking  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  111th  Infantry  (54th  Brigade,  23th 
Div.)  to  hurry  up  to  Colonel  Butts'  relief. 

Quotation  from  my  note  book  under  date  of  July 
16th:  "It  seems  that  he  (Colonel  Butts)  has  fixed 
up  a  relief  without  letting  me  know.  It  appears  that 
he  got  three  companies  of  the  4th  Infantry  without 
letting  me  know. 

Probably  he  did  it  direct  with  the  Division,  which 
is  a  habit  of  his.  I  saw  a  letter  written  to  the  C.  0. 
111th  Inf.  urging  him  to  come  on  and  take  over  the 
sector,  so  that  he,  Butts,  could  be  relieved.  During 
the  day  of  the  15th  the  C.  0.  (Butts)  in  nearly  every 
message  urged  that  help  be  given.  He  asked  for  re- 
inforcements, artillery  fire  heavy,  for  airplane  as- 
sistance, and  later  for  relief.  All  this  is  shown  in 
messages.  He  had  with  him  his  entire  regiment,  12 
companies,  two  companies  38th  Infantry,  one  com- 
pany of  Engineers  and  three  companies  4th  In- 
fantry. At  night  (night  of  15th)  the  Battalion  of 
the  111th  Infantry  came  in.  Notwithstanding  this, 
only  five  companies  were  in  the  first  lines  and  had 
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any  infantry  fighting.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  and  during  the  night,  I  made  several  attempts 
to  get  him  to  cany  out  a  counter  attack  which  had 
been  planned  and  discussed  before  the  fight.  He 
did  not  move  any  of  the  companies  that  were  en- 
gaged. He  assured  me  that  they  would  move  out  and 
mop  up  the  sector  during  the  night,  but  when  morn- 
ing came,  this  was  not  done  and  apparently  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  do  it." 

During  the  day  of  the  16th,  I  was  informed  by  Divi- 
sion Headquarters  of  the  sending  of  reinforcements 
to  the  30th  Infantry,  and  also  of  orders  for  his  re- 
lief by  the  111th  Infantry.  Thereafter,  since  any 
operations  in  that  sector  must  depend  on  the  111th 
Infantry,  54th  Brigade,  28th  Division  (Colonel 
Shannon,  General  Weigel's  Brigade)  no  orders  were 
given  Colonel  Butts,  except  to  police  the  battlefield 
and  bury  his  dead.  To  these  he  paid  no  attention, 
as  was  shown  by  inspection  of  the  field  later.  It  was 
evident,  and  it  was  afterward  verified  by  investiga- 
tion that  he  got  revoked  any  order  of  his  Brigade 
Commander  he  did  not  care  to  obey.  On  the  16th, 
or  possibly  the  next  day,  officers  coming  from  the 
Division  to  the  Brigade  P.  C.  stated  that  General 
Dickman  intended  to  recommend  Colonel  Butts'  pro- 
motion for  his  action  July  15th.  I  went  to  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  for  a  private  conversation  with 
General  Dickman.  General  Dickman  was  told  of  the 
rumor  concerning  his  recommendation  of  Colonel 
Butts,  and  I  stated  that  such  a  recommendation  was 
not  well  advised  and  that  if  what  had  occurred  in 
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the  30th  Infantry,  ever  became  public,  it  would  em- 
barrass him,  General  Dickman,  very  much.  As 
Colonel  Butts  was  not  promoted,  I  thought  that  this 
had  stopped  it,  but  it  was  found  after  the  war  that 
the  following  had  been  sent : 

Headquarters  Third  Division  (Reg) 
American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
France,  July  17,  1928. 
From :  Commanding  General  3d  Division 

To:  Commanding  General  1st  Army  U.  S. 

Subject:        Promotion  of  Colonel. 

1.  I  recommend  the  early  promotion  of  Colonel 
Edmund  L.  Butts,  30th  Infantry  for  the  following 
reasons : 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  30th  U.  S.  Infantry  oc- 
cupied the  subsector  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne, 
extending  from  Mezy  to  Fossoy,  a  distance  of  fully 
three  kilometers,  and  extending  in  width  to  include 
Bois  d'  Aigremont,  a  distance  of  four  kilometers. 

In  the  early  morning  of  July  15th,  this  entire  area 
was  subject  to  very  hot  artillery  fire,  accompanied 
with  gas  shells.  The  regiment  held  its  position  as 
directed  by  higher  authorities  during  the  attack  by 
superior  German  forces.  The  advanced  elements  on 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  Marne  were  pushed  back, 
but  the  woods  north  of  Crezancy-Fossoy  line  were 
held  throughout,  and  by  vigorous  counterattacks  the 
enemy  was  driven  north  of  the  river.  The  casual- 
ties of  the  regiment  amounted  to  nearly  30  per  cent. 
The  forceful  character  and  optimistic  attitude  of  the 
Colonel  infused  an  indomitable  spirit  into  the  reg- 
iment and  the  tactical  conduct  of  the  operations  was 

highly  creditable. 

(Signed)     J.  T.  DICKMAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
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The  idea  of  recommending-  Colonel  Butts'  promo- 
tion had  not  been  broached  to  me,  his  immediate 
commander,  and  by  telephoning"  as  I  did  to  protect 
General  Dickman,  I  placed  myself  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  of  telling  the  truth  about  a  favorite. 

This  letter  is  the  key  document  to  all  that  took 
place  in  the  3d  Division  from  July  1st  to  August 
15th,  1918.  It  shows  that  General  Dickman  was 
completely  deceived  by  his  staff  about  what  had 
happened  in  the  30th  Infantry.  It  shows  why  it 
was  necessary  for  the  staff  to  conceal  what  had 
happened  by  preventing  an  investigation  by  the 
Brigade  Commander;  why  the  reports  of  subordin- 
ate officers  of  the  30th  Infantry  were  not  permitted 
to  state  the  facts  concerning  what  had  occurred  nor 
pass  through  the  Brigade  Commander's  hands.  It 
shows  why  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  Brigade 
Commander  relieved  from  his  command,  for  such 
relief  would  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  he 
was  responsible  for  any  faults  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  relief  of  the  30th  Infantry  units  from  their 
battle  positions  went  on  slowly  and  on  the  18th  my 
notes  show  that  Colonel  Butts  telephoned  at  10:30 
A.  M.  requesting  permission  to  go  to  the  real'  wheth- 
er his  command  was  relieved  or  not,  because  he 
needed  a  bath.  He  was  ordered  to  stay  where  he 
was  until  his  entire  command  was  relieved  and  then 
report  to  his  Brigade  Commander.  This  was  one 
order  that  he  obeyed. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  action  of  the  38th 
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Infantry  on  July  15th,  in  language  that  has  that  de- 
gree of  restraint  that  is  becoming.  The  defense  had 
been  planned  by  its  Colonel  and  left  nothing  that 
could  be  suggested,  and  as  was  proved  in  action, 
nothing  that  could  be  improved  upon.  All  that  hap- 
pened had  been  foreseen,  except  what  occurred  in 
the  30th  Infantry,  and  emergency  action  took  care 
of  that.  Colonel  McAlexander  knew  that  an  attack 
was  coming.  His  officers  and  men  knew  it  and  were 
prepared.  The  regiment  was  not  as  well  intrenched 
as  the  30th.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positions  of  the 
30th,  nearly  all  at  the  edge  of  woods,  had  no  doubt 
been  well  spotted  by  German  airplanes  that  flew  low 
by  day  and  by  night.  The  shell  fire  on  the  30th 
Infantry  positions  estimated  by  the  Brigade  Com- 
mander after  the  enagement  were  twice  as  heavy  as 
on  the  38th.  This  estimate  was  made  without  going 
over  all  the  38th  front  line  positions,  but  I  saw  most 
of  the  30th  Infantry  positions,  except  those  occu- 
pied by  Company  A,  southeast  of  Ru  Chailly  Farm. 

But  the  38th  failed  in  no  particular  and  the  op- 
portunity presented  itself  to  exhibit  in  their  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  the  soldier  traits  of  fighting 
people  and  the  opportunity  besides  of  having  its  per- 
formance recognized.  History  sometimes  fails  to 
make  a  record  with  fidelity.  Fundamentally,  there 
was  no  difference  in  these  regiments  as  was  shown 
by  the  action  of  the  30th,  north  of  the  Marne,  when 
under  command  of  a  major.  On  July  15th,  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  command  and  there  had  been  a 
difference  in  the  training. 
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The  2nd  Battalion  Major  Rowe,  with  Captain  Her- 
lihy,  Co.  H.,  at  the  river  bank,  defended  the  Marne 
"with  one  foot  in  the  water,"  according  to  General 
de  Mondesir's  orders.  Captain  T.  C.  Reid,  to  the 
east  on  the  right  flank,  was  on  high  ground  and  Cap- 
tain J.  W.  Wooldridge,  Company  G,  with  one  platoon 
at  the  river  bank,  held  the  left  front  of  the  sub- 
sector. 

When  the  bombardment  began,  men  of  some 
French  working  parties  that  were  trying  to  salvage 
railroad  and  other  material  near  Mezy  rushed  past 
the  men  of  the  38th  and  called  out  to  them  "come  on 
back,  for  the  Germans  are  coming."  Captain  Reid 
on  the  right,  directed  fire  toward  his  right  front, 
held  off  and  repulsed  Germans  who  had  crossed  the 
river  in  front  of  the  French  at  the  Varennes  salient 
Seeing  a  greater  menace  shortly  after  daybreak  to 
the  west  of  the  Surmelin  river  where  the  Germans 
emerging  from  Mezy  had  crossed  in  front  of  the 
30th  Infantry,  Captain  Reid  turned  all  his  fire  on 
this  large  body  of  the  enemy  that  was  about  to 
effect  an  organized  mass  movement  forward. 

Captain  Wooldridge's  river  bank  platoon  was  de- 
stroyed, but  Captain  Herlihy's  company  and  this 
platoon  prevented  the  enemy  from  effecting  a  cross- 
ing on  the  front  of  the  38th  Infantry  subsector. 
Captain  Wooldridge,  against  whose  left  and  flank 
the  German  attack  from  the  Mezy  crossing  fell, 
gathered  up  his  men  and  started  after  the  enemy. 
This  aggressive  attack  and  Captain  Reid's  heavy 
concentrated,  well  aimed  fire,  gave  the  Germans  two 
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alternatives,  destruction  or  surrender.  The  decision 
came  suddenly  to  surrender  at  about  4:30  to  5:00 
a.  m.  Captain  Wooldridge  hurried  his  prisoners, 
nearly  four  hundred  in  number,  back  with  g-uides, 
rather  than  guards,  and  began  to  mop  up. 

My  notebook,  under  date  of  July  18,  shows  an  in- 
terview with  Major  Rowe,  repeating  the  story  of  the 
main  surrender  as  told  Rowe  by  Lieutenant  Wineker 
as  follows,  "Major  Rowe  says  Lieut.  Winaker  (sic) 
E.  Co.,  says  he  sent  a  report  from  the  river  bank  at 
1:30  that  Germans  were  throwing  a  bridge  near 
Mezy  at  1 :30  A.  M. ;  says  he  saw  Germans  in  great 
numbers  trying  to  get  back  to  river  at  Mezy  about 
4:15  A.  M.  A  patrol  of  ours,  about  ten  men,  moved 
down  the  river  bank  and  when  the  Germans  saw 
their  approach,  up  went  their  hands.  These  men 
came  from  the  30th  Infantry  front  and  surrendered 
to  the  38th  Infantry." 

The  enemy  still  threatened  Captain  Wooldridge' s 
left  flank.  About  8 :00  o'clock  A.  M.,  he  took  part  of 
his  company,  crossed  into  the  30th  Infantry  sub- 
sector,  took  command  of  Lieutenant  Marsh  and  a 
part  of  a  platoon  this  officer  had  with  him  in  Mezy. 
Tog*ether  they  cleared  out  parties  of  the  enemy  who 
were  playing  hide  and  seek  among  some  rock  piles — 
road  metal — that  were  south  and  southwest  of  the 
road  leading  from  Mezy  south.  More  prisoners 
were  taken  and  he  came  back  to  his  first  position 
to  gather  up  what  was  left  of  his  company  for  fur- 
ther work.    The  fine  part  of  this  was  the  co-opera- 
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tive  character  of  the  work  within  the  38th  Regiment 
in  addition  to  the  courage  displayed. 

The  interference  from  Division  Headquarters  and 
from  Colonels  Stacey  and  Butts  in  command  of  the 
30th  Infantry,  with  my  orders  on  the  making  of  re- 
ports by  the  officers  of  the  five  front  line  companies, 
prevents  the  presentation  of  a  clear  picture 
of  what  happened  in  the  front  line  of  the  30th  In- 
fantry. Companies  B  and  C  were  there  with  part  of 
the  Regimental  Headquarters  Company  and  the 
machine  guns.  Bombardment  of  these  positions  was 
not  heavy,  one  officer  in  command  of  an  organiza- 
tion stating  that  he  thought  it  a  mere  demonstra- 
tion and  started  to  get  breakfast  with  his  men  when 
he  discovered  the  Germans  near  by. 

A  footbridge  was  built  by  the  enemy  southwest 
of  Chartreves  bridge,  about  twelve  hundred  yards 
down  the  river.  But  the  principal  crossings  were 
over  two  bridges  in  front  of  Mezy.  Alongside  the 
railroad  west  of  Mezy,  and  in  groups  of  woods  in 
front  of  the  town  and  railroad,  detachments  of  our 
troops  were  stationed.  Ru  Chailly  Farm  was  gar- 
risoned and  a  group  was  at  the  railroad  crossing 
near  this  farm.  These  troops  encountered  the  enemy, 
fought  with  him  and  broke  up  his  organization  and 
Lieutenant  Gay  at  an  hour  that  probably  was  about 
7 :30  o'clock  came  to  the  rear  with  his  command, 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  men,  bringing  away 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  he  had  taken. 
These  were  probably  the  last  of  the  30th  Infantry 
front  line  garrison,  except  the  detachment  of  Lieu- 
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tenant  Marsh  which  remained  all  day  in  Mezy  hold- 
ing his  post. 

The  other  30th  Infantry  first  line  troops  had  been 
driven  back,  captured  or  destroyed.  As  the  bom- 
bardment here  was  not  heavy  and  although  the  cas- 
ualties as  indicated  by  ground  after  the  action  when 
the  Brigade  Commander  went  over  the  battlefield,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  great,  the  opinion  is  had 
that  generally  speaking,  the  groups  acted  creditably 
in  holdng  ther  positions.  It  is  hoped  that  our  Graves 
Registration  service  has  kept  an  indication  on  the 
map  showing  the  location  of  each  grave,  for  this 
would  indicate  the  severity  of  combat  at  different 
localities. 

It  was  necessary  to  follow  up  orders  in  the  30th 
Infantry  to  see  that  they  were  complied  with.  If  I 
eould  have  made  an  investigation  or  if  true  condi- 
tions might  yet  be  disclosed,  it  is  possible  that  the 
relief  ordered  for  the  night  of  July  14-15  was  not 
being  conducted  as  prescribed  and  that  lax  per- 
formance of  duty  had  developed,  so  that  the  troops 
that  were  to  be  relieved  that  night  took  the  order  for 
relief  as  an  excuse  to  abandon  their  positions  when, 
if  anything,  this  situation  would  call  for  a  double 
force  in  the  positions  at  this  time.  Having  been 
solicitous  of  the  conduct  of  the  work  on  the  front 
lines  of  the  30th  Infantry,  I  had  visited  the  river  line 
troops  during  the  month  preceding  the  offensive 
once  or  twice  a  week,  which  was  more  often  than 
they  received  this  attention  from  their  regimental 
Commander.    We  could  go  there  only  in  the  night 
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time,  because  all  approaches  were  exposed  to  hostile 
view. 

The  German  account  of  the  fight  shows  that  they 
were  defeated  and  their  troops  thrown  back  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Marne  at  6 :30  o'clock  A.  M. 
They  got  their  wounded  back  over  the  river  appar- 
ently without  molestation,  except  by  artillery  fire. 
What  happened  in  the  30th  Infantry  opposite  these 
Germans  will  be  shown  later. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon  of  July  15th, 
the  advance  of  the  Germans  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  east  of  the  Surmelin  river  paralyzed  the  38th 
Infantry,  so  far  as  anything  except  protection 
against  this  threat,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
whole  brigade  for  the  next  three  days.  Colonel  Mc- 
Alexander's  lines  held,  and  having  no  reserve  I  could 
do  nothing  except  give  him  back  his  two  companies 
and  an  Engineer  company.  Colonel  Butts  was  de- 
manding all  kinds  of  help,  including  ambulances,  and 
it  seems  that  almost  all  the  medical  facilities  of  the 
Division  were  sent  to  the  30th  Infantry. 

Division  Headquarters  sent  information  that 
action  against  the  German  left  flank  was  to  come 
from  the  French.  They  promised  an  assaulting  col- 
umn and  tanks,  that  were  to  move  through  St. 
Eugene  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  July.  These  tanks 
appeared,  but  they  were  so  slow  in  advancing  that 
evidently  they  expected  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
marching  against  the  Germans  if  they  delayed  long 
enough.  This  may  partly  be  explained  by  instruc- 
tions from  General  de  Mondesir's  superiors  that 
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there  should  be  "no  maneuvering  on  the  battlefield." 
I  saw  an  account  of  these  instructions,  but  cannot 
now  check  them  up. 

My  preliminary  report  shows  the  front  lines  of  tht 
38th  Infantry  occupied  their  positions  intact  the 
night  of  July  15th.  The  Germans  on  the  right  made 
a  further  advance  July  16th  over  French  ground  and 
the  night  of  that  day  the  38th  Infantry  lines  were 
drawn  back,  so  that  the  line  ran  from  the  vicinity  of 
Crezancy  through  Paroy  up  the  crest  of  the  hill 
north  of  Lanoy.  This  differs  from  some  accounts 
which  give  the  night  of  the  15th  as  the  date  this 
last  line  was  occupied.  It  is  distinctly  of  memory 
that  General  Dickman  transmitted  this  order  in  per- 
son by  telephone  and  that  when  I  gave  it  to  Colonel 
McAlexander,  he  was  inclined  to  demur.  He  wanted 
written  authority  for  such  a  step. 

His  readjustment  of  his  lines  was  made  without  a 
hitch  and  later  the  exact  date  or  hour  not  of  record, 
these  lines  were  again  advanced  to  Moulins.  Noth- 
ing of  serious  import  occurred  on  the  17th  or  18th 
of  July,  except  that  on  the  latter  date  the  danger  on 
the  right  disappeared.  The  111th  Infantry  moved  in 
and  took  over  the  sector  of  the  30th  Infantry,  al- 
though all  the  30th  were  not  out  of  their  sector  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th.  The  wounded  were  cared 
for  and  evacuated  and  the  policing  of  the  field  was 
given  attention. 

During  the  17th  or  18th,  I  sent  a  recommendation 
to  Division  Headquarters  that  Colonel  McAlexander 
be  given  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  with  a  cita- 
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tion  therefor.  The  intimation  was  conveyed  to  me 
by  someone  that  the  recommendation  for  the  Medal 
of  Honor  would  please  him  more,  but  I  considered 
the  Medal  of  Honor  appi'opriate  for  action  involving 
only  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier,  while  the  Dis- 
ting-uished  Service  Cross  implied  skill  and  military 
accomplishment  of  a  high  order  and  was  the  more 
desirable.  Besides,  the  scandals  that  had  attended 
the  issuing  of  Medals  of  Honor  cheapened  that  dec- 
oration. It  was  felt  that  the  granting  of  the  new 
decorations  would  be  better  guarded.  This  hope  was 
to  be  disappointed.  Later  for  action  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  the  occasion  came  that  warranted  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  other  medal  for  this  officer.  Dur- 
ing these  days  a  recommendation  signed  by  Colonel 
Stacey  for  some  kind  of  a  citation  in  favor  of  Colonel 
Butts  came  into  the  Brigade  P.  C.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  was  forwarded  disapproved,  or  whether 
it  was  not  forwarded  at  all.  Brigade  Headquarters 
was  not  an  office  of  record.  Such  recommenda- 
tions looked  better  coming  from  one  senior  to  the 
man  recommended. 

All  through  the  days  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th, 
the  danger  of  a  hostile  advance  from  the  ridge  east 
of  the  Surmelin  seemed  so  imminent  that  I  had  noth- 
ing on  my  mind  except  measures  to  meet  it.  I 
stayed  by  the  telephone  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Division  and  the  situation  with  the  French  as  well  as 
Colonel  McAlexander.  The  French  ignored  us 
largely  and  liaison  officers  brought  back  little  infor- 
mation of  what  they  could  or  would  do. 
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The  difficulties  of  operating-  with  the  French  were 
a  severe  trial.  Americans  should  have  expected  that 
working  with  the  French  would  be  difficult.  If  they 
are  the  most  intellectual  of  people,  it  is  accompan- 
ied by  intellectual  pride.  They  always  have  lived 
under  a  government  more  tyrannical  in  form  than 
that  of  our  own,  with  its  local  co-operative  institu- 
tions. Looking  at  their  history  in  Canada,  in  Louis- 
iana or  even  in  the  tiny  colony  of  a  few  dozen  fami- 
lies near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  could  be  seen  evidences 
of  strong  headedness,  self  determination,  or  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  called  that  made  them  persist- 
ently retain  their  insularity,  and  remain  unchanged 
by  the  progress  of  a  flood  of  surrounding  English 
speaking  people.  In  France  they  did  not  differenti- 
ate between  Yankees  and  the  Americans  to  the  south 
of  the  United  States.  They  held  our  claims  to  sol- 
diership in  low  esteem,  not  having  had  such  expe- 
riences as  had  the  English  at  Bunker  Hill,  Lundy's 
Lane  and  New  Orleans. 

Europeans  have  made  strange  mistakes  in  gaug- 
ing the  soldiership  of  the  American  people.  When 
the  Spanish  War  came  there  were  Germans  with 
military  training,  long  resident  in  the  United 
States  who  thought  that  the  American  soldier  would 
be  no  match  for  the  Spaniard,  who  had  fighting  tra- 
ditions, reaching  back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Republic  and  that  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
feated in  the  war.  To  these  our  success  in  that  war 
was  a  mere  accident  of  fortune. 

According  to  information  given  by  Filipinos  who 
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were  in  a  position  to  know,  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion was  the  result  of  the  European  estimate  of  the 
American  soldier.  Before  Aguinaldo  made  his  rash 
attack  on  the  Americans  February  4,  1899,  he  con- 
sulted the  Euiupean  residents  of  Manila.  Nearly 
all  the  nationalties  were  domiciled  there  as  mer- 
chants. They  saw  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  lack 
of  military  prowess  in  the  dress  and  habits  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  city  after  the 
Spanish  surrender.  They  advised  the  Filipinos  who 
were  quite  ignorant  of  America  that  a  sharp  sur- 
prise attack  would  drive  the  Americans  into  Manila 
bay.  Aguinaldo  learned  more  of  Americans  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1899,  than  all  the  Europeans  knew. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  July  I  rode 
out  to  the  P.  C.  of  the  30th  Infantry  in  the  Bois 
d'Aigremont  with  a  view  of  personally  checking  up 
the  situation  and  also  what  had  happened,  intend- 
ing to  visit  both  30th  and  38th  Infantry  command 
posts  as  well  as  that  of  the  111th  Infantry.  The  lat- 
ter regiment  I  believed  did  not  regard  itself  as  whol- 
ly removed  from  control  of  its  brigade  commander, 
although  under  my  command.  Moderate  shelling 
was  being  delivered  over  the  whole  area,  but  it  was 
not  effective.  I  found  the  P.  C.  of  the  30th  Infantry 
in  their  dugout  to  which  they  had  moved  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bombardment.  It  was  crowded  with 
officers,  some  of  whom  should  have  been  elsewhere 
since  they  were  not  necessary  for  the  military  work 
going  on.  Colonel  Butts  was  in  a  hilarious  mood, 
and  wanted  to  tell  funny  incidents  of  the  past  four 
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days.  I  asked  about  the  action  of  the  15th,  and  about 
Major  Walker's  ordering  back  his  troops.  Colonel 
Butts  said :  "Yes,  Walker  tied  it  up."  Just  then  the 
telephone  at  the  P.  C.  called  me  and  by  telephone 
Division  Headquarters  directed  that  I  go  back  at 
once  to  Courboin,  where  I  would  meet  General 
Pershing. 
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chapter  v. 

THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE, 

(Continued) 

I  waited  an  hour  or  so  at  Courboin  for  General 
Pershing-  to  come,  and  when  he  arrived  with  Gen- 
eral Dickman,  it  appeared  that  he  did  not  want  to 
see  me,  but  General  Darragh,  commanding  the  55th 
Brigade  of  the  28th  Division,  whose  P.  C.  was  three 
or  four  miles  east  and  somewhat  south  of  Courboin. 
General  Pershing  was  not  in  an  amiable  mood.  He 
walked  around  through  part  of  the  village  and  com- 
plained in  strong  language  of  the  state  of  police  of 
the  town  which  had  been  shelled.  He  said  that  it 
was  disgracefully  dirty;  that  it  was  the  dirtiest 
town  in  France.  He  wanted  to  know  who  was  respon- 
sible. I  said  that  the  town  was  in  my  sector  of 
defense,  but  that  it  had  not  been  occupied  for  many 
days  by  any  of  my  troops  which  were  all  in  front, 
that  divisional  troops  had  been  located  there  and 
some  administrative  troops  of  the  supply  and  record 
sections  of  the  7th  Infantry.  General  Pershing  gave 
orders  to  General  Dickman  that  it  be  policed  up. 
General  Pershing  entered  some  of  the  houses,  one  by 
the  back  door,  then  climbed  through  a  low  window, 
about  four  feet  high,  leading  to  another  apartment. 
It  had  been  occupied  by  a  dressing  station. 

Finally  General  Darragh  came  and  General  Persh- 
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ing  questioned  him  about  two  companies  of  his  com- 
mand that  were  stationed  on  July  15th  on  the  ridge 
east  of  the  Surmelin  river,  about  a  mile  northeast  of 
Connigis.  These  troops  had  been  National  Guard 
troops  of  Pennsylvania  before  being  brought  into 
the  service.  General  Darragh  told  him  that  the 
French  command  under  which  he  was  serving  had 
ordered  these  companies  posted  there  as  a  support 
to  their  lines  in  front.  They  discussed  for  two  or 
three  minutes  the  orders  under  which  General  Dar- 
ragh sent  up  these  troops  and  the  supervision  he 
exercised  over  them.  Two  other  companies,  in  addi- 
tion had  been  sent  up,  a  battalion  in  all.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  location  of  the  second  two  companies, 
but  they  also  were  in  the  vicinity  of  a  point  on  the 
hill  east  of  Connigis.  This  was  about  four  miles  in 
front  of  the  main  body  of  the  55th  Brigade.  In  this 
location,  they  would  be  under  the  direct  command  of 
the  French  sector  or  subsector  commander  of  the 
Division  whose  P.  C.  was  at  Confremaux,  a  mile  and 
a  half  east  of  Courboin. 

When  the  troops  of  this  French  general,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  intention,  stated  to  our  officers  early 
in  July,  withdrew  to  the  rear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
offensive,  they  uncovered  the  two  companies  of 
General  Darragh's  command  posted  northeast  of 
Connigis.  The  Germans  then  came  up  and  destroyed 
the  two  American  companies.  Of  the  five  hun- 
dred men  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  got  away.  The 
details  of  the  disaster  are  not  known,  but  the  28th 
Division,  according  to  statements  of  its  officers,  felt 
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bitterly  about  the  disaster.  The  sacrifice  of  these 
two  companies  must  have  been  a  help,  however,  to 
the  38th  Infantry  and  the  3d  Division  in  delaying  or 
stopping  the  flanking  advance  of  the  Germans  who 
met  with  no  serious  resistance  from  the  French. 

General  Pershing  criticized  General  Darragh  for 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  French  generals,  saying 
both  to  General  Darragh  and  to  me,  "Well,  I  don't 
want  ever  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  again.  Whenever 
the  French  give  you  an  order  to  send  troops  any- 
where, I  want  you  to  know  just  where  they  are 
going,  how  long  they  are  going  to  stay  and  how  they 
are  going  to  be  used."  After  General  Darragh  had 
made  some  further  statements,  General  Pershing 
repeated  practically  the  same  words  again,  striking 
his  fist  into  his  left  hand  to  emphasize  what  he  said. 
With  his  aides,  he  then  stepped  into  his  automobile 
and  drove  off. 

General  Darragh  then  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Now  what  does  all  that  mean?"  I  replied  that  I  did 
not  know,  because  an  order  to  me  was  an  order  to 
be  obeyed.  It  was  such  an  unusual  admonition  that 
I  decided  to  keep  close  touch  on  every  operation  with 
the  French  whether  under  their  command  or  not,  as 
a  mishap  with  them  would  mean  personal  disaster 
however  skillful  and  proper  an  American  officer's 
conduct  might  be. 

General  Pershing's  solicitation  about  these  troops 
was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  National 
Guard  troops.  They  came  from  one  locality,  and  if 
they  were  mishandled,  they  were  likely  to  bring 
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about,  through  political  channels,  an  issue  that  would 
mean  trouble  even  to  the  General  himself. 

It  was  my  belief  that  the  mixing  up  in  divisions  of 
men  and  officers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  when 
we  organized  our  World  War  army  was  due  to 
design,  and  for  the  purpose  of  delocalizing  units 
so  that  no  unit  would  have  Congressmen,  Senators 
and  a  Governor  and  other  politically  powerful  person- 
ages interested  in  any  regiment  or  division.  They 
would  be  on  a  par  with  the  regular  forces,  in  that 
no  one  except  those  in  the  military  hierarchy  were 
interested  in  them.  The  subject  bad  been  dis- 
cussed before  the  war  by  the  general  staff  in  consid- 
ering the  handling  of  the  national  guard  which  were 
localized  units  and  the  national  army  not  localized. 

The  system  of  making  replacements,  breaking  up 
divisions  and  scattering  them  about  to  other  units 
and  the  very  free  transfer  of  officers  of  the  tempor- 
ary establishment  through  the  armies  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  delocalizing  organi- 
zations. The  regular  army  divisions,  were  a  mixture 
of  men  from  all  the  states.  The  national  guard  divi- 
sions, although  containing  replacements  and  officers 
assigned  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
were  more  of  the  nature  of  local  troops. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  my  own  relief  from  com- 
mand and  demotion  in  August  made  me  suspect  for 
two  years  that  the  cause  was  connected  with  this 
tragedy  in  the  28th  Division.  Three  or  four  days 
before  the  German  offensive,  I  heard  that  General 
Darragh  had  some  troops  in  the  position  up  oppo- 
site Connigis.   I  rode  over  to  his  P.  C.  and  told  him 
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all  we  knew  about  the  morale  of  the  French  in  the 
front,  and  urged  him  if  possible  to  increase  the  size 
of  his  forward  detachment  because  we  were  so  appre- 
hensive of  what  our  allies  would  do  if  attacked. 

He  was  told  that  a  regiment  up  there  would  make 
us  feel  better.  It  was  thought  that  the  difficulty  of 
going  through  channels  which  would  mean  convert- 
ing General  Dickman  to  the  idea  and  showing  Gen- 
eral de  Mondesir  that  we  believed  his  French  troops 
unreliable,  would  not  bring  about  the  disposition 
called  for,  but  that  General  Darragh  might  do  it  by 
expressing  willingness  to  his  French  superiors  to 
back  them  up  with  a  strong  force.  General  Darragh 
might  be  walling  to  do  this  to  get  into  a  fight  which 
offered  an  opportunity  for  very  creditable  service. 

Had  a  strong  line  of  intrenched  American  troops 
stretched  across  the  top  of  the  hill  where  these  28th 
Division  troops  were,  one  can  believe  that  the  Ger- 
man attack,  instead  of  cutting  the  two  companies  to 
pieces  would  have  been  shattered,  and  with  the 
aggressive  fighting  38th  Infantry  on  the  flank  with 
two  fresh  battalions,  a  move  northeast  opposite 
Crezancy  would  have  made  a  rich  harvest  of 
prisoners. 

My  request  to  General  Darragh  received  no  con- 
sideration, nor  were  my  activities  concerning  the 
55th  Brigade  reported  to  higher  authority  or  known 
by  them  so  far  as  was  learned.  Had  I  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  French  general  at  Confremaux 
commanding  the  subsector,  he  might  have  strength- 
ened the  position  with  more  American  troops.  Al- 
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though  this  general  had  the  appearance  of  being  a 
fighter,  he  was  very  nervous  about  the  action  of  his 
men.  It  was  never  learned  how  the  second  two  com- 
panies of  the  28th  Division  escaped  the  fate  of  those 
that  were  destroyed. 

The  placing  of  an  organization  of  our  troops  under 
command  of  a  French  general  by  General  Pershing 
and  then  giving  the  organization  commander  direc- 
tions that  in  effect  enjoined  disobedience,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  subordinate,  to  the  superior  is  a  pro- 
ceeding without  parallel.  It  would  seem  that  General 
Pershing  would  have  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  pro- 
tect an  officer  following  his  directions.  It  may  be  an 
explanation  of  his  action  that  he  wanted  a  case  to 
happen  where  an  American  officer  would  disobey  a 
French  superior,  and  have  the  case  appealed  to  him 
so  that  he  could  use  the  incident  to  help  withstand 
the  very  strong  pressure  to  put  all  the  American 
troops  under  allied  commanders,  that  he  so  ably  re- 
sisted. 

When  I  was  called  back  from  the  30th  Infantry 
P.  C.  to  see  General  Pershing,  I  expected  him  to  ask 
about  the  command,  where  it  was,  what  the  morale 
and  condition  of  the  men  were,  what  they  had  done 
in  the  fight,  what  we  thought  we  could  do,  and  how 
the  organization  and  tactics  had  worked.  He  said 
nothing  of  any  these  things,  but  instead  he  was  con- 
cerned only  with  the  police  of  the  town  of  Courboin. 

The  town  had  been  shelled,  and  the  whole  side  of 
the  two  story  municipal  building  was  blown  into  the 
street.     But  passage  through  this  and  the  other 
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streets  was  interrupted.  A  shell  had  wrecked  the  well 
curb  in  the  center  of  the  plaza,  but  soldiers  were  us- 
ing the  well.  Some  wisps  of  cotton  stained  with  blood 
were  lying  about  the  place  where  the  dressing  sta- 
tion had  been,  but  there  was  no  general  litter,  nor 
was  there  anything  unsanitary  about  the  place.  It 
was  untidy.  French  soldiers  at  the  end  of  May  had 
been  there  and  our  men  had  moved  in  and  out  since. 
General  Pershing  saw  no  dead  horses  or  discarded 
equipment.  However,  had  he  gone  forward  from 
Courboin,  he  would  have  seen  all  these  things — num- 
bers of  horses  unburied,  an  ammunition  dump  burn- 
ing, artillery  carnages  blown  up,  equipment  strewn 
about,  supplies  abandoned,  and  if  he  had  reached  a 
point  in  front  of  Crezancy  he  would  have  witnessed  a 
police  condition  that  would  have  gladdened  his  eyes, 
for  he  would  have  seen  where  two  companies  of  the 
30th  Infantry,  one  battalion  of  the  38th  Infantry, 
aided  by  machine  guns,  had  policed  up  two  select 
divisions  of  the  best  fighting  soldiers  Europe  ever 
produced  in  the  only  and  last  long  prepared,  formal 
offensive  they  ever  made  on  American  soldiers. 

The  general's  mind  was  evidently  badly  worried, 
as  I  supposed  about  the  two  companies  of  the  28th 
Division,  and  he  was  relieving  it  by  severely  reprov- 
ing us  because  of  police  conditions.  It  is  a  well  known 
phenomenon  in  the  service,  especially  with  men  who 
graduate  from  the  Military  Academy.  Whenever  you 
are  worried,  bawl  out  a  subordinate  for  something 
about  his  dress  or  the  state  of  police.  It  relieves  the 
mind.  The  subordinate  doesn't  mind  very  much  af- 
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ter  he  gets  sufficiently  used  to  it  to  understand.  A 
good  subordinate  is  always  anxious  to  please,  so  he 
assumes  a  pained  expression,  redoubles  his  activities 
and  rejoices  that  the  strain  on  the  commanding 
mind  is  lessened.  With  all  its  responsibilities  that 
mind  is  occupied  with,  it  is  fortunate  not  to  be 
thrown  into  hysteria.  With  the  stupendous  weight 
of  responsibility  for  two  million  men  in  France, 
fighting  the  most  dangerous  enemy  that  ever  was 
in  the  world,  harassed  by  relations  with  allies  also 
dangerous,  and  an  organization  in  the  United  States 
that  did  its  best,  but  could  not  do  enough,  General 
Pershing  had  a  right  to  relieve  his  mind  by  objecting 
to  the  police  of  Courboin. 

After  General  Pershing  went  away,  General  Dick- 
man  charged  me  with  the  policing  of  Courboin  that 
afternoon.  Some  forty  men  of  the  Engineers  were 
in  Montbazin,  and  these  the  Brigade  Commander 
supervised  that  afternoon,  tidying  up  the  village.  It 
was  precious  time  that  would  well  have  been  spent 
getting  the  history  of  what  had  happened  the  pre- 
ceding four  days  and  attending  to  conditions  up 
front. 

I  had  been  informed  on  the  18th  or  19th  on  the 
telephone  by  Colonel  Kelton  that  Colonel  Butts,  after 
being  relieved,  would  be  given  permission  to  absent 
himself  from  his  regiment,  as  he  was  very  nervous 
and  much  exhausted  from  his  experiences  and  would 
go  to  a  nearby  town  for  three  or  four  days  to  rest. 
This  information  as  to  Colonel  Butts'  mental  and 
physical  condition  did  not  come  from  me,  and  was 
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the  first  I  had  heard  of  it.  He  had  appeared  in  high 
spirits  the  morning  of  the  19th,  although  the  foul 
air  of  his  overcrowded  dugout  made  me  think  it  was 
capable  of  disabling  one  who  remained  in  it  many- 
hours.  He  had  made  no  severe  physical  exertion. 
When  Colonel  Butts  reported  to  me  the  afternoon  of 
that  date,  his  appearance  and  manner  were  decidedly 
different  from  that  of  the  morning.  His  eyes 
watered,  although  he  was  not  weeping,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  face  twitched  involuntarily.  He  com- 
plained that  his  men  had  been  uselessly  sacrificed 
and  stated  that  he  was  going  back  to  tell  General 
Pershing  how  things  were  being  conducted.  On 
July  28th,  at  the  Chateau  across  the  road  from 
Fossoy,  Colonel  David  L.  Stone  of  the  Division  staff 
stated  to  me  that  Colonel  Butts,  when  he  arrived  at 
Division  Headquarters  had  made  the  same  statement 
as  to  the  frittering  away  of  his  men  and  of  his  inten- 
tion to  see  General  Pershing,  but  that  the  staff  had 
prevented  this,  as  he  was  in  no  condition  to  appear 
before  the  General. 

On  July  20th,  I  started  to  inspect  the  30th  In- 
fantry, then  all  withdrawn  from  the  front  lines  as 
Division  reserve.  First,  I  went  to  Essises,  about  five 
miles  southwest  of  Courboin  where  Colonel  Stacey 
was  commanding  the  regiment  in  Colonel  Butts' 
absence.  In  the  short  conversation  I  had  with  him 
about  the  regiment,  he  stated  that  detachments  had 
held  all  the  front  lines  during  the  day  of  the  15th.  I 
knew  this  was  erroneous  and  was  impatient  of  his 
statement,  and  told  him  in  forceful  language  that  the 
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only  groups  of  the  front  line  forces  that  stayed  in 
their  positions  were  those  abandoned  by  the  regi- 
ment. 

I  wanted  first  to  see  Major  Walker  and  his  bat- 
talion, but  these,  due  to  Corps  orders,  had  been 
moved  from  the  vicinity  of  Essises  the  night  before, 
up  to  some  woods  a  mile  or  two  southwest  from 
Courboin  and  I  went  on  to  the  3d  Battalion  that  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Essises. 

Here  my  notebook  shows  notes  made  on  the  spot. 
"July  20,  I  saw  Major  Barbee  (Regimental  sur- 
geon). Barbee  said  that  the  health  of  the  men  was 
good  and  had  been  good.  Saw  Capt.  Adams,  Co.  K; 
said  his  company  went  through  the  bombardment  all 
right  with  few  casualties.  Was  in  center  of  first 
line  Butts,  occupied  trenches  with  two  platoons  in 
first  line,  one  plat  reserve  and  one  plat  Crezancy 
working.  The  two  platoons  moved  up  ammunition 
and  called  for  more.  He  sent  it  up.  During  and 
after  the  heavy  bombardment  had  passed,  he  tried 
to  send  word  to  Major  Walker,  could  not  find  him. 
Went  himself  to  P.  C.  of  the  Battalion.  Saw  no 
one  there.  Many  stragglers  came  back,  saying  Ger- 
mans were  coming  by  thousands  and  all  kinds  of 
rumors.  Finally  got  word  to  Major  Walker  who  was 
in  rear  in  ravine  about  eight  hundred  yards  and  who 
sent  him  word  to  withdraw.  He  did  withdraw  by 
platoons.   This  was  about  8  A.  M." 

The  troops  of  this  battalion  inspected  this  morn- 
ing of  July  20th,  were  employed  in  making  them- 
selves comfortable.    They  had  rations  and  nothing 
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could  be  suggested  for  them.  I  then  started  back 
to  see  Major  Walker  near  Courboin.  On  the  road 
near  Essises,  I  met  General  Dickman.  He  ordered 
me  to  take  my  P.  C.  to  St.  Eugene  and  prepare  to 
put  the  38th  Infantry  across  the  Marne.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Division  was  to  cross  at  or  near 
Chateau  Thierry  which  was  four  miles  due  west  of 
Chartreves.  All  thought  of  visiting  Major  Walker 
was  then  put  out  of  mind.  General  Dickman  also 
told  me  that  General  Pershing  had  talked  about  me 
in  unfavorable  terms  and  that  I  should  be  careful 
about  my  conduct.  My  mind  was  so  engrossed  with 
the  movement  to  force  the  Marne,  and  with  the  sit- 
uation on  our  left  where  the  offensive  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  Divisions  had  achieved  such  great  success,  that 
my  personal  fortunes  at  that  time  were  given  little 
thought.  I  did  not  have  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
inquire  what  General  Pershing's  objections  were. 

General  Pershing  had  made  no  comment  about  my 
command,  except  as  to  the  police  of  Courboin,  and 
the  only  other  matter  to  which  he  could  have  taken 
exception  was  my  efforts,  not  made  through  chan- 
nels, to  have  General  Darragh  send  up  more  troops 
to  the  advance  position  where  the  two  companies  of 
the  28th  Division  had  met  with  disaster. 

I  had  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  war  schools  of 
the  country,  much  more  practical  experience  with 
battle  maneuvers  and  in  command  of  infantry 
soldiers  than  the  average  infantry  officer.  It  seemed 
that  if  anything  happened  to  me  coming  from  the 
rear,  it  should  be  regarded  like  a  battle  casualty. 
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Carelessness  about  what  went  on  in  rear,  however, 
was  much  more  fatal  to  officers  in  my  position  than 
was  the  enemy.  Confining  attention  to  the  enemy 
in  front  left  the  rear  wholly  unprotected. 

After  years  of  effort  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened that  gave  General  Pershing  the  attitude 
noted  by  General  Dickman,  the  explanation  consid- 
ered most  probable  is  that  he  had  formed  his 
opinions  from  unverified  reports  of  junior  intelli- 
gence officers,  and  whose  information  had  the 
faults  of  ignorant,  or  of  ambitious  and  irresponsible 
observers. 

I  went  back  to  the  Brigade  P.  C,  moved  it  to  St. 
Eugene,  and  began  to  clear  the  road  to  the  Maine 
that  had  been  heavily  shelled,  also  to  get  out  the 
orders  for  the  crossing. 

My  study  of  the  records  of  the  Civil  War,  as  well 
as  the  research  work  at  the  War  College  had  caused 
me  to  form  a  fixed  intention  that  if  ever  I  was  en- 
gaged in  campaign,  a  complete  record  would  be  kept 
of  the  historical  events.  In  the  World  War,  the 
brigade  was  not  an  office  of  record,  and  diaries  that 
might  give  information  to  the  enemy  if  captured, 
were  forbidden.  In  carrying  out  the  determination 
to  keep  full  records  made  in  time  recent  to  the 
event,  a  preliminary  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
brigade  during  July  15  was  made  up,  while  the 
Brigade  was  engaged  north  of  the  Maine.  There 
were  no  reports  from  subordinates  so  that  this  re- 
port which  was  dated  July  25th,  was  very  general 
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and  care  was  taken  to  do  no  injustice  in  it  to  any 
organization  or  subordinate. 

In  this  report,  I  made  the  statement,  "Major 
Walker  withdrew  his  troops  to  the  ravine  running 
west  and  southwest  from  Crezancy  from  which  place 
they  were  taken  to  the  Bois  d'  Aigremont  line  where 
the  regimental  commander  assigned  them  to  posi- 
tions that  they  afterward  maintained." 

Before  making  this  report,  I  had  visited  Colonel 
Butts'  position  on  July  19th,  and  had  gone  over  part 
of  the  lines  his  men  had  occupied.  On  two  occa- 
sions, I  visited  also  the  K  Company  position,  and  the 
shelter  occupied  by  Major  Walker  at  the  beginning 
of  the  bombardment.  The  preliminary  report  in- 
dicates that  one  of  these  visits  was  before  I  made 
that  report. 

Both  at  the  Bois  d'  Aigremont  position,  and  at  the 
K  Company  position,  there  had  been  very  heavy 
shelling,  as  evidenced  by  the  effect  on  the  trees  of 
the  position.  The  shells,  however,  had  all  been  of 
light  caliber,  and  no  serious  damage  had  been  in- 
flicted to  the  trenches.  A  man  sitting  down  in  the 
trench  was  safe  and  Captain  Adams'  statement  that 
his  men  came  through  the  bombardment  in  good 
shape  was  corroborated. 

The  cover  of  the  shelter  in  which  Major  Walker's 
P.  C.  was  located,  had  been  hit  by  a  shell  and  partly 
wrecked.  This  was  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  Com- 
pany K's  trenches,  and  contained  shelter  for  several 
men,  perhaps  four  or  five. 

The  shell  effect  around  Colonel  Butts'  position  was 
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much  greater  and  the  woods  were  cut  up  until  they 
were  turned  into  an  abatis.  There  were  no  craters 
here  that  indicated  heavy  calibre  shells.  Until  I  left 
the  sector,  the  only  craters  caused  by  heavy  shells 
observed,  were  in  Crezancy,  Fossoy  and  along-  the 
railroad  line.  The  difficulties  of  transporting  heavy 
guns  and  ammunition  had  caused  this  offensive  to 
be  started  with  few  large  caliber  guns.  There  were, 
however,  some  long  range  hostile  guns  whose  pro- 
jectiles reached  far  back  beyond  Courboin. 

The  open  ground  in  front  of  Companies  D,  K  and 
A  to  the  road  from  Moulins  was  planted  in  wheat. 
Nearly  all  the  open  ground  in  front  of  this  to  the 
river  also  was  in  wheat.  What  ground  there  was  not 
in  wheat,  had  grown  up  in  vegetation  that  was  not 
walked  over  that  spring,  because  any  exposure  on 
this  ground  during  the  long  days  after  May  30th 
had  drawn  fire.  The  wheat  field  in  front  of  Com- 
pany K,  reaching  six  hundred  yards  or  more  to  the 
road  paralleling  the  river  was  especially  good,  and 
being  farm  bred,  I  had  admired  it  and  estimated  that 
it  would  yield  over  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  would  be  a  rare  crop  in  our  wheat  belt.  An 
old  peasant  said  to  me  the  latter  part  of  June  that 
the  wheat  crop  was  the  finest  they  had  had  in  twelve 
years. 

Now  the  first  part  of  July,  this  wheat  had  ripened 
so  that  if  any  one  went  through  it,  the  matured 
stalks  of  grain  that  were  touched,  lodged  and  did 
not  again  assume  an  upright  position.  Anyone  who 
passed  through  these  wheat  fields  on  July  15,  or 
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after,  left  a  trail  as  plain  as  he  would  make  in  deep, 
soft  snow. 

After  relief  from  our  offensive  north  of  the  Marne, 
I  went  over  the  field  on  which  our  troops  and  the 
Germans  fought  July  15th,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
McAlexander,  and  Captain  Pierre  Paisseau  of  the 
French  army.  Colonel  McAlexander  was  chiefly  in- 
terested in  collecting"  insignia  that  identified  the 
German  organizations.  Captain  Paisseau  gloated 
over  signs  of  the  German  defeat.  French  working 
parties  had  just  reached  there,  and  while  we  were 
present,  started  to  buiy  the  German  dead. 

My  note  book  shows:  "27  July  18 — This  afternoon 
I  went  over  the  sector  near  the  river  where  the  Ger- 
mans came  across  the  15th.  At  Mezy  they  made 
their  principal  crossing.  They  made  a  big  crossing 
near  the  Barrage  Ecluse  (dam).  Down  the  river 
from  a  point  northwest  of  the  Ru  Chailly  farm,  they 
did  not  go,  for  there  were  no  signs  of  them.  They  had 
dug  into  the  banks  from  the  Ru  Chailly  farm  to  the 
east,  so  that  if  Butts  had  counter  attacked,  or  if  the 
7th  Infantry  counter  attack  had  not  been  a  fizzle, 
they  would  have  captured  five  hundred  more  of  them 
which  without  doubt  got  back  across  the  river." 

On  this  walk  over  the  battlefield,  I  saw  graves  of 
only  a  few  American  dead.  The  number  of  German 
dead  lying  over  all  the  front  was  estimated  at  three 
hundred.  It  may  be  that  they  will  find  four  hun- 
dred German  graves  there,  but  the  latter  number 
will  certainly  not  be  exceeded. 

The  wheat  field  in  front  of  Major  Walker's  posi- 
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tion  and  Company  K  had  been  crossed  in  a  direction 
north  or  south  by  no  more  than  three  or  four  in- 
dividuals. No  groups  crossed  south  into  the  wheat 
from  the  road  leading  east  from  Moulins  to  Ru 
Chailly.  A  few  "fox  holes,"  located  from  a  point 
east  of  Ru  Chailly  to  a  point  five  hundred  yards 
further  east  were  observed  that  had  been  dug  by 
Germans.  The  indications  were  that  not  more  than 
fifty  of  the  enemy  reached  this  road  and  stayed  part 
or  all  the  day  and  then  recrossed  the  Marne. 

Nearly  half  a  bushel  of  shells  near  the  railroad 
bridge  three  hundred  yards  northeast  of  Ru  Chailly 
showed  where  a  machine  gun  had  expended  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  Rifle  shells  and  dead  bodies  told 
the  tale  of  combat. 

From  the  information  gathered  and  the  documents 
seen  up  to  that  time  and  since  then,  the  30th  Infan- 
try seems  to  have  had  this  experience  July  15th.  At 
midnight  the  men  of  the  two  front  lines  were  scat- 
tered about  in  the  vicinity  of  their  trenches.  They 
had  been  accustomed  for  many  days  to  lying  close 
under  cover  in  their  shelters  through  the  long  sum- 
mer days  and  at  dusk,  they  got  out,  brought  up  sup- 
plies, got  a  hot  meal  from  "marmite"  cans,  worked 
at  the  trenches  or  busied  themselves  otherwise. 
Even  with  nothing  to  do,  they  had  to  take  some  ex- 
ercise. Very  possibly  if  any  of  the  commanders  of 
units  were  lax,  some  of  them  may  have  started  back 
before  their  relief  came  instead  of  complying  with 
the  prescribed  procedure.  Suddenly  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  bombardment  fell  upon  them.  The 
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units  properly  commanded,  made  for  their  places  in 
the  trenches.  Others  rushed  to  the  rear  and  seeing 
still  others  follow,  took  them  for  Germans. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  find  out  what  happened 
in  "A"  Company,  located  to  the  left  front  of  Major 
Walker's  P.  C,  but  the  men  of  this  company  would 
be  likely  to  be  the  ones  spoken  of  by  Captain  Adams 
as  coming  back.  From  the  points  at  which  the  Ger- 
mans crossed  the  river,  "A"  Company  positions  were 
the  last  ones  of  the  five  front  line  companies  that 
would  have  been  attacked.  But  these  men  streamed 
back  past  Major  Walker's  P.  C,  and  Major  Walker 
heard  and  saw  them.  They  told  the  tale  they  told 
Captain  Adams,  the  usual  story  of  fleeing  men. 

Major  Walker,  too,  may  have  seen  phantom  Ger- 
mans in  the  partial  darkness,  although  none  got  as 
close  as  six  hundred  yards  to  him,  and  probably  not 
within  a  thousand  yards.  Unaccompanied  by  any 
officer,  he  joined  the  men  making  for  the  south 
sometime  before  daylight,  which  came  about  3:30 
o'clock  A.  M. 

This  account  is  an  interpretation  of  all  the  in- 
formation that  was  gathered,  and  agrees  with  the 
documents  on  file  in  the  History  section  of  the  War 
Department,  and  such  investigations  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make.  Lieutenant  Henderson,  Major  Walk- 
er's Adjutant,  had  been  sent  on  some  mission  after 
the  bombardment  began,  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  Battalion  P.  C.  he  could  not  find  Major  Walker 
there.  How  far  the  Major  went  or  how  fast  is  un- 
known. Whether  he  stopped  eight  hundred  yards  to 
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the  rear  in  the  ravine,  as  Captain  Adams  stated  re- 
luctantly, is  unknown. 

Major  Walker,  after  the  war,  made  a  report  of 
his  action  this  day,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract. "In  reply  to  a  message  for  a  report  of  the  sit- 
uation, I  reported  about  6:30  A.  M.  that  the  losses  of 
the  battalion  were  very  great,  and  that  the  two  com- 
panies (C  and  B)  which  constituted  the  outpost 
along  the  river  were  a  total  loss,  and  that  the  sur- 
vivors of  these  companies  were  stragglers;  that 
communication  within  the  battalion  was  impossible 
and  that  the  battalion  was  not  under  my  control.  I 
advised  that  our  artillery  fire  its  S.  0.  S.  barrage 
along  the  railroad  at  once.  I  reported  that  the 
enemy's  rolling  barrage  had  passed  and  that  the 
enemy  was  not  following  it.  The  request  for  the 
S.  0.  S.  barrage  was  immediately  given  to  the  artil- 
lery liaison  officer  (Lieut.  Hays,  10  F.  A.)  and  was 
promptly  complied  with." 

Now  this  was  a  verbal  report,  and  evidently  Major 
Walker  was  at  the  Regimental  P.  C.  when  he  made 
it  about  6:30  A.  M.  One  of  the  documents  in  the 
History  section  states  that  Colonel  Butts  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  a  runner  to  Captain  Adams  to  withdraw  his 
company  and  Colonel  Butts,  who  had  seen  the  report 
in  a  marginal  note,  denies  that  he  did  so.  If  the  run- 
ner was  given  his  message  at  Regimental  Headquar- 
ters by  Major  Walker,  he  would  be  very  likely  to 
report  it  as  coming  from  the  regimental  commander. 
The  regimental  P.  C.  was  twelve  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  Major  Walker's  P.  C.  and  proper  station. 
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I  first  got  an  inkling-  of  this  artillery  fire  direct- 
ed on  the  troops  of  the  front  line  positions  on  July 
26th  near  Chartreves.  My  note  book  shows:  "26 
July  18.  Col.  Fuger  states  that  the  artillery  on  July 
15  put  down  an  S.  0.  S.  barrage  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Marne.  This  was  the  2nd  Bn.  10  F.  A.  This 
was  at  the  request  from  the  30th  Inf.  through  Lt. 
Hays,  artillery  liaison  officer." 

This  artillery  fire  is  mentioned  by  Lieutenant 
Gay  in  his  report.  Lieutenant  Gay  was  at  the  rail- 
road line  and  brought  back  nearly  all  the  prisoners 
credited  to  the  30th  Infantry.  Other  officers 
whose  reports  are  in  the  History  section  mention 
this  artillery  fire.  The  report  of  Captain  Swanton, 
commanding  a  machine  gun  company,  on  file  states 
that  the  fight  was  over  at  6:00  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
that  the  infantry  continued  to  mill  around  until 
8:00  o'clock  A.  M. 

It  seems  that  about  the  time  the  five  hundred 
men  of  the  30th  Infantry  in  the  front  line  was  fin- 
ishing the  task  of  throwing  the  enemy  back  across 
the  river  the  fire  of  a  battalion  of  our  own  artillery 
was  concentrated  on  them,  and  while  it  helped  dis- 
concert the  enemy,  it  threw  the  river  line  detach- 
ments into  confusion.  The  enemy  bombardment  of 
these  positions  was  not  severe  as  the  Germans  them- 
selves were  crossing  and  such  shelling  was  liable  to 
fall  on  them.  Gas,  of  course,  would  not  be  used  by  the 
Germans  that  would  lay  long  on  the  ground  they 
expected  to  pass  over  shortly. 
In  front  of  Company  "K"  where  the  Battalion 
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P.  C.  was  located,  the  enemy  got  no  closer  than  a 
point  two  or  three  hundred  yards  south  of  Mezy. 
This  company  was  not  under  infantry  fire  that  morn- 
ing, nor  was  Company  "D"  Captain  Lasseigne  on  the 
right.  Lieutenant  Fred  L.  Dever  makes  record  of 
the  fact  that  a  Lieutenant  Stewart,  with  a  platoon 
in  Crezancy,  stated  to  him  the  early  morning  of  the 
15th,  that  his  men  had  passed  through  the  bombard- 
ment without  a  casualty. 

Captain  Wooldridge,  38th  Infantry,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Marsh,  mopped  up  enemy  detachments  among 
the  rock  piles  west  of  the  road  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  southwest  of  Mezy  about  8:00  A.  M. 
No  groups  of  the  enemy  came  closer  than  six  hun- 
dred yards  of  Company  "K,"  nor  four  hundred 
yards  of  Company  "D."  Both  these  companies  had 
wire  entanglements  in  front  of  their  position  and 
each  would  have  been  able  to  have  destroyed  a 
thousand  Germans  attacking  them  from  the  front. 

Liaison  runners  from  Companies  "K"  and  "D" 
finally  reached  Major  Walker  in  the  early  morning, 
and  through  these  he  sent  orders  to  Captain  Adams 
and  Captain  Lasseigne  to  withdraw  their  un- 
attacked  and  unshaken  companies,  which  after  an 
hour  or  so  they  did.  The  records  in  the  History  Sec- 
tion of  the  War  Department  show  that  Major  Walker 
denies  this. 

Colonial  Butts  stated  to  me  July  19th,  that 
"Major  Walker  tied  it  up."  Captain  Adams,  Cap- 
tain Lasseigne,  Lieutenant  Dever,  Lieutenant  Hen- 
derson testify  as  to  such  orders.   Lieutenant  John 
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Hopkins,  Company  "K"  states  that  a  runner  named 
Frank  brought  the  order  from  Regimental  Head- 
quarters, 30th  Infantry.  In  the  records  on  file,  Major 
Walker  acknowledges  the  emphatic  character  of  the 
standing  orders  that  in  case  of  attack,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  there  be  a  withdrawal,  but  that 
the  men  should  fight  it  out  with  the  enemy  where 
they  were. 

On  July  24th,  the  date  he  was  first  recommended 
for  relief  from  command  of  the  Brigade,  the  Bri- 
gade Commander  believed  that  he  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  a  charge  of  cowardice  against 
Major  Walker  for  shamefully  abandoning  his  post 
and  running  away.  There  was  lacking  only  a  state- 
ment of  the  Major's  side  of  the  matter  before  mak- 
ing a  decision. 

This  statement  is  made  with  great  regret,  be- 
cause after  the  war  and  after  most  of  the  officers 
of  these  five  companies  had  been  discharged,  Major 

Walker,  apparently  of  his  own  initiative,  wrote  to 
them  and  had  them  describe  this  action.  These 
reports,  so  damaging  to  Major  Walker,  he  filed  with 
the  History  section  of  the  War  Department.  Such 
action  in  devotion  to  the  truth  is  without  parallel 
and  is  so  much  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct  here 
July  15th,  as  to  bring  to  him  by  anyone  who  loves 
honesty,  mitigation  for  whatever  offense  was  com- 
mitted, if  not  forgiveness. 

One  other  piece  of  testimony  may  be  considered. 
General  William  Weigel,  commanding  the  56th  Bri- 
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gade,  28th  Division,  in  a  letter  dated  July  2,  1919, 
writes  to  Captain  F.  M.  Lasseigne ; 

"Dear  Captain:  Having  found  that  you  are  a 
candidate  for  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army,  I  desire  to  attest  your  brilliant  service 
in  France  upon  the  occasion  of  the  great  German 
drive  July  15,  1918.  I  commanded  the  56th  Brigade, 
28th  Division,  in  the  second  line  of  defense  when 
the  drive  commenced  and  threw  the  111th  Infantry 
of  my  brigade  into  the  line  to  take  the  place  of  the 
30th  Infantry  which  had  apparently  been  wiped  out. 
The  30th  was  driven  back  to  my  lines  and  whereas 
I  did  not  see  its  Colonel  or  Lieutenant  Colonel,  I 
did  see  one  Major  and  several  of  the  subordinate 
officers.  All  were  in  a  dazed  condition,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  entirely  "lost  their  grip"  both  of- 
ficers and  men  except  one  officer  and  that  was  your- 
self. You  were  calm  and  collected  and  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  who  was  holding  the  men  together. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  WEIGEL, 
Colonel  Infantry  (Formerly  Major  General)" 

On  July  31st,  or  August  1st,  a  conference  of  the 
senior  officers  of  the  3rd  Division  was  called  at  the 
Division  P.  C.  in  the  evening  to  receive  instructions 
as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  in  getting  the  men 
reconditioned  physically  and  as  to  morale,  equip- 
ment and  training.  At  this  meeting,  Colonel  Butts 
got  a  hearing  and  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  since  July  15th,  he  had  heard  a  lot  about  coun- 
ter-attacks being  ordered  for  that  date  when  there 
was  nothing  heard  of  it  during  or  before  that  day. 
The  purpose  was  evidently  to  start  a  controversy  and 
no  attention  was  paid  to  what  he  said  since  reports 
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in  writing  from  subordinates  were  to  be  made  at 
once  and  these  would  be  a  basis  for  action.  It  was 
no  time  there  for  a  controversy. 

The  only  thing  that  happened  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  counter  attack  in  the  30th  Infantry, 
July  15th  was  the  reoccupation  the  night  of  July 
16th  of  the  positions  of  Company  "K"  and  perhaps 
Company  "A"  by  a  company  and  a  half  of  Major 
Paschal's  battalion.  German  accounts  of  this  com- 
bat that  have  been  published  and  translated  since 
the  war  do  not  agree  with  a  claim  that  counter 
attacks  by  any  30th  Infantry  troops,  other  than  the 
two  river  line  companies,  were  made. 

Not  being  able  to  see  Major  Walker  before  we 
crossed  the  Marne,  I  was  prevented  from  investi- 
gating him  after  coming  back  south  of  the  river 
by  his  being  in  the  hospital.    The  report  was  that 
he  had  been  gassed  after  crossing  the  Marne  July 
24th.   He  returned  to  the  regiment  about  July  28th, 
and  orders  were  given  through  his  Colonel  that  he 
would  not  be  put  on  duty,  but  would  make  his  writ- 
ten report  out  on  the  battle  of  the  15th  at  once. 
These  orders  were  not  complied  with  and  it  seemed 
that  any  order  given  this  regiment  by  me  could  be 
avoided  by  reference  direct  to  Division  Headquar- 
ters.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  came  the  movement  to 
the  Vesle  and  Major  Walker  was  never  seen  again. 

On  July  25th,  this  entry  is  in  my  notebook.  "Tell 
Stacey  that  there  are  rumors  that  a  Lieutenant 
Marsh  attempted  to  surrender  his  troops  to  the 
Germans.  If  he  has  such  a  man  he  should  send  him 
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back  to  the  M.  P."  (Military  Police).  The  30th 
then  was  closely  engaged  and  Colonel  Stacey  com- 
manded in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Butts.  Colonel 
Stacey  about  this  time  went  to  the  hospital  and  the 
order  that  was  sent  was  not  carried  out.  A  later 
entry  in  the  notebook  contains  Lieutenant  Marsh's 
name  as  a  matter  to  be  attended  to,  and  after  with- 
drawal to  the  south  of  the  Marne  on  July  29th,  I 
investigated  Lieutenant  Marsh.  Colonel  Stacey 
stated  that  Marsh,  on  July  15th,  at  Mezy  had  put 
out  a  white  flag  as  a  signal  to  surrender,  but  that 
the  surrender  had  been  prevented  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant's men.  I  went  to  Lieutenant  Marsh's  com- 
mand, and  he  vehemently  denied  that  he  tried  to 
surrender.  He  claimed  that  he  had  put  out  white 
panels  to  signal  his  position  to  airplanes  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  July  15th,  and  had  fought  with  Captain 
Wooldridge  in  the  morning. 

I  went  to  Captain  Wooldridge,  than  whom  there 
was  no  higher  authority  on  courage  then  in  the 
army.  Captain  Wooldridge  reported  that  when  he 
attacked  the  Germans  around  the  rock  piles,  Lieu- 
tenant Marsh  joined  him,  and  willingly  co-operated 
in  cleaning  up  the  enemy.  He  did  his  duty.  I 
informed  Colonel  Stacey  that  the  matter  would  be 
dropped,  but  the  Colonel  strenuously  demanded  that 
Lieutenant  Marsh  be  removed  from  the  regiment. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  on  July  15th,  the  only 
officer  of  the  30th  Infantry  on  the  battlefield,  if 
we  define  the  battlefield  zone  subjected  to  hostile 
infantry  fire,  who  obeyed  his  orders  not  to  quit  his 
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post,  and  who  defended  it  all  day  should  be  charged 
by  the  regimental  commander  with  cowardice.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  Brigade  Commander  had  not  in- 
tervened, action  would  have  been  taken  that  would 
have  left  a  stain  on  the  honor  of  this  man,  whose 
death  in  a  battle  later  added  to  the  fame  of  this 
regiment. 

The  relief  of  the  regiment  on  July  19th,  placed 
it  under  Division  control,  and  it  did  not  again  re- 
port to  me  until  July  23rd,  when  it  came  up  to 
relieve  the  38th  Regiment  that  night.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Stacey  and  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  official  notice  could  be  taken  of 
Colonel  Butts'  absence.  I  went  to  the  Division  P.  C. 
late  in  the  evening  where  Colonel  Kelton  and 
General  Dickman  were  in  a  room  together.  The  date 
of  this  visit  is  fixed  from  my  recollection  that  it 
was  made  at  the  first  opportunity  I  could  offically 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Butts  had  not 
returned,  for  the  unofficial  information  was  that  he 
had  not  stopped  at  the  nearby  town,  as  had  been  di- 
rected, but  was  absent  without  leave. 

I  asked  General  Dickman  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
where  Colonel  Butts  was.  Colonel  Kelton  replied 
that  he  did  not  know.  I  then  said,  "Well,  if  he  ever 
comes  back,  I  do  not  want  him  to  return  to  the 
command  of  the  30th  Infantry."  The  next  day, 
July  24th,  General  Dickman  telegraphed  to  Head- 
quarters, A.  E.  F.  requesting  my  immediate  re- 
placement, because  I  was  "too  slow,  lacks  force  and 
initiative."    There  was  no  intimation  to  me  that 
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this  request  was  to  be,  or  had  been  sent,  and  I  did 
not  know  it  for  more  than  a  year. 

Some  action  naturally  had  to  be  taken  by  the 
Division  Commander,  because  of  the  situation  that 
presented  itself.  Colonel  Butts  had  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion  for  meritorious  conduct  July 
15th,  without  reference  to  me,  his  immediate  com- 
mander. I  had  protested  against  this  by  telephone. 
My  attitude  was  that  his  regiment  had  been  mis- 
handled July  15th,  but  the  details  and  the  degrees 
of  responsibility  of  different  officers  were  not 
known.  I  was  making  inquiries  to  find  out  and 
expose  the  truth.  Colonel  Butts  was  now  absent 
without  leave,  and  I  had  officially  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  Division  Commander  and  asked  for 
his  relief. 

After  his  regiment  had  been  engaged  north  of  the 
Marne  and  had  been  withdrawn,  Colonel  Butts  re- 
turned to  the  regiment  July  29th.  I  went  to  his 
P.  C.  at  Crezancy  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  return, 
arriving  at  8:45  A.  M.  He  was  yet  in  bed.  I  sent  for 
him  twice  before  he  appeared,  and  when  he  finally 
came,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  in  an  abnormal 
physical  condition.  He  was  not  drunk  in  the  sense 
that  a  court  martial  would  find  him  guilty  of  that 
charge,  because  that  requires  usually  a  flagrant  case, 
but  his  flushed  and  puffy  face,  drooping  eyelids, 
bloodshot  eyeballs  and  general  appearance  were  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  liquor  effect.  All  ordinary 
measures  of  command  having  failed,  I  began  to  give 
Colonel  Butts  orders  in  the  menacing,  assertive  man- 
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ner,  known  as  "bawling-  him  out"  in  the  presence 
of  his  officers  and  men.  It  had  its  effect  temporar- 
ily, but  the  course  of  action  proved  to  be  the  wrong 
one.  The  first  consideration  was  to  get  from  him 
and  his  subordinates  reports  on  the  action  of  July 
15,  and  specific  orders  to  this  effect  were  given. 
Had  Colonel  Butts  been  put  in  arrest,  and  the  issue 
then  taken  up  with  Division  Headquarters,  the  re- 
moval of  myself  from  command  and  the  concealment 
of  the  30th  Infantry  action  on  July  15th,  would  have 
been  more  difficult.  I  had  no  idea  at  that  time  of 
the  plan  to  get  rid  of  myself. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  my  visit  to  the  30th 
Inf.  P.  C.  and  without  reference  to  me,  Colonel 
Butts  was  transferred  by  Division  order  to  the  7th 
Infantry,  evidently  to  get  him  away  from  my  dis- 
cipline. In  1920,  Major  Foster,  then  as  well  as  in 
1918,  a  member  of  General  Dickman's  staff,  stated 
to  me  that  this  transfer  was  ordered  because  Colonel 
Butts  had  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  stating  in 
effect  that  the  30th  Infantry  had  dealt  the  Ger- 
mans such  a  staggering  blow  on  July  15th,  the  war 
was  about  to  end,  and  the  30th  would  be  called 
upon  to  do  no  more  fighting,  but  would  be  sent  for 
duty  to  the  rear.  This  was  considered  by  Division 
Headquarters  to  be  demoralizing  to  the  regiment. 

Division  Headquarters  must  have  reasoned  that 
although  unfit  to  command  the  30th  Infantry,  he 
was  fit  to  command  the  7th  Regiment.  This  officer 
was  in  high  standing  with  Division  Headquarters, 
and  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  Colonel 
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Kelton,  and  it  was  realized  that  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  unfitness  would  have  to  be  brought  before 
they  would  act  in  his  case.  His  subsequent  service 
in  action  with  the  7th  Infantry  was  of  the  same 
character  as  it  had  been  with  the  30th  Infantry. 

On  the  28th  of  July  I  visited  the  billets  of  the 
30th  Infantry,  assembled  the  officers  and  gave 
orders  that  reports  be  made  out  of  what  happened 
July  15th.  It  was  directed  that  these  reports  be 
sent  into  Regimental  Headquarters  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  That  they  need  not  comply  with  any 
form,  were  to  be  made  out  on  any  kind  of  paper 
available,  for  stationery  was  not  in  supply,  and  to 
be  in  pencil,  if  ink  was  not  available.  They  were 
to  be  a  narrative  of  what  happened.  Each  officer 
who  commanded  a  company  or  platoon  where  he  had 
taken  any  independent  action  was  to  make  a  report 
to  show  where  he  was  at  midnight,  what  he  did  and 
where  he  went. 

On  July  31st,  Colonel  Stacey  told  me  that  the  re- 
ports were  not  in  and  on  August  1st  or  2nd,  stated 
he  had  not  sent  in  the  regimental  report  because 
Colonel  Butts  wanted  to  make  it  out  as  he  was  in 
command  July  15th.  On  August  2nd,  the  movement 
to  the  Vesle  began  and  I  could  not  check  up  further 
on  these  reports. 

After  I  was  relieved,  I  went  to  Division  Headquar- 
ters and  asked  about  the  reports.  Colonel  Kelton 
stated  that  they  were  in  and  he  was  asked  why 
they  were  not  sent  through  Brigade  Headquarters. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  go 
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through  Brigade  Headquarters,  and  that  he  had  had 
them  sent  in  direct  to  save  time. 

I  asked  Major  Foster,  in  whose  office  they  were, 
for  permission  to  see  them  and  a  clerk  showed  them 
to  me.  It  then  became  evident  that  collusion  had 
existed  to  cover  up  what  had  happened,  and  pervert 
the  history  of  this  engagement  as  far  as  this  regi- 
ment was  concerned,  as  will  be  seen  on  examination 
of  the  reports.  With  the  exception  of  one  of  them, 
they  were  designed  to  conceal  what  took  place.  My 
orders  had  been  countermanded.  In  contrast,  the 
reports  from  the  38th  Infantry  are  explicit,  full 
and  detailed. 

During  this  period  from  July  27th  to  August  1st, 
Colonel  Kelton  spoke  to  me  about  Colonel  Stacey, 
saying  that  he  was  incompetent  and  suggested  that 
I  ask  for  his  relief.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  so 
until  he  had  given  further  evidence  that  he  was 
unable  to  handle  the  regiment.  Colonel  Stacey  had 
not  made  accurate  reports  July  15  and  had  gone  to 
the  real',  sick,  when  his  regiment  was  engaged  north 
of  the  Mame.  He  had  the  experience,  training  and 
intelligence  to  command,  and  at  that  time  he  had 
not  sufficiently  demonstrated  his  incapacity  to  jus- 
tify action.  After  learning  details  of  his  handling 
the  operation  of  August  10th,  on  the  Vesle,  although 
not  on  duty  with  the  Division,  I  wrote  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  recommended  that  he  be  not  permitted 
to  further  exercise  command. 

On  February  28th,  1922,  a  report  of  the  action  of 
July  15th,  1918,  was  made  to  the  War  Department 
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This  was  after  I  had  seen  the  documents  pertaining 
to  the  action,  and  was  the  kind  of  a  report  I  had  in- 
tended making,  when  I  should  have  had  the  accounts 
of  the  subordinates  I  had  ordered  made  out  July 
28th,  1918.  My  1922  report,  was  not  filed  by  the 
War  Department,  but  was  returned  to  me.  In  this 
report,  the  following  exceptions  to  the  action  of  3d 
Division  Headquarters  were  taken: 

"1.  It  sent  a  lot  of  reinforcements  into  the  30th 
Infantry  subsector  which  were  unnecessary. 

"2.  It  recommended  Colonel  Butts  for  promotion 
on  grounds  which  did  not  exist. 

"3.  It  relieved  Colonel  Butts'  troops  without 
recommendation  from  Brigade  Headquarters  when 
it  was  not  necessary  and  which  damaged  the  troops' 
morale. 

"4.  It  gave  Colonel  Butts  three  or  four  days  leave 
of  absence  to  recuperate  from  nervous  strain,  and 
when  he  returned  after  ten  days  absence,  put  him 
in  command  of  his  regiment  again,  notwithstanding 
his  brigade  commander  had  asked  that  he  be  not 
allowed  to  return  to  the  30th  Infantry. 

"5.  It  acted  in  concert  with  officers  command- 
ing the  30th  Infantry  to  suppress  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  30th  Infantry  July  15th,  by  preventing  the 
reports  to  be  made  as  directed  by  the  Brigade  Com- 
mander. 

"6  The  distinguished  service  cross  was  conferred 
upon  Colonel  Butts,  and  Major  Walker.  I  protest 
against  this,  however  it  came  about,  because  the 
circumstances  tend  to  make  this  institution  of  recog- 
nizing meritorious  military  service  ridiculous." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NORTH  OF  THE  MARNE 

No  report  ever  was  rendered  by  the  Brigade  of 
the  operations  north  of  the  Marne. 

The  38th  Infantry  was  marched  down  to  Mezy  the 
night  of  July  21st,  while  the  Engineers  under  fire 
of  infantry  and  a  heavy  bombardment  were  building 
a  foot  bridge  across  the  river.  Some  casualties  in 
the  regiment  occurred  from  this  bombardment 
while  I  was  with  it  in  Mezy.  During  the  night  it 
crossed  over  and  began  to  deploy  so  that  at  dawn 
it  advanced,  clearing  out  the  Germans  from  outposts 
not  very  strongly  held. 

In  the  offensive,  the  performance  of  this  regiment 
was  of  the  same  character  that  its  defense  had  been 
on  July  15th.  In  fact,  it  was  more  creditable  because 
the  offensive  and  not  the  defensive  is  the  real  test 
of  soldiership.  It  took  about  seventy-five  prisoners 
the  first  day,  July  22,  capturing  them  in  small 
groups  as  the  enemy  contested  the  advance  with  his 
usual  skill  and  courage.  Several  pieces  of  field  artil- 
lery also  were  taken. 

I  went  over  the  bridge  early  in  the  morning,  and 
learning  that  the  4th  Infantry  was  on  our  left, 
Lieutenant  Ash  and  myself  passed  through  an  en- 
closed field  or  orchard  to  the  then  4th  Infantry 
P.  C.   Colonel  Dorey  was  at  the  P.  C.  in  a  cellar  at 
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Mont  St.  Pere.  Liaison  information  was  sent  to 
Colonel  McAlexander  by  Lieutenant  Ash,  and  I  re- 
turned. 

The  troops  were  engaged  just  north  of  the  town 
of  Chartreves  and  this  was  the  only  time  I  was 
under  infantry  fire  during  the  war.  The  aid  thought 
we  were  the  target  for  snipers,  but  this  was  hardly 
correct.  The  38th  got  ahead  of  the  5th  Brigade  at 
first,  but  kept  up  liaison  with  them.  The  7th  Infan- 
try and  the  4th  Regiment  both  were  at  times  the 
next  element  to  left  of  the  38th  Infantry. 

With  the  French  who  were  to  cross  the  Mame  op- 
posite Varennes,  it  was  different.  After  taking 
Jaulgonne,  whenever  we  started  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  French  up  the  river,  we  had  a  fight  with  the 
Germans.  Several  patrols  went  out  but  could  not 
find  the  French  who  were  supposed  to  be  on  our 
right.  The  only  known  use  of  mounted  troops  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Brigade  oc- 
curred here.  Some  French  cavalry  were  nearby  and 
they  were  ordered  by  the  French  authorities  to  send 
a  patrol  from  Jaulgonne  east  to  establish,  on  July 
23d,  liaison  with  our  allies  on  the  right.  Their  ef- 
forts resulted  in  nothing  but  several  casualties.  The 
only  touch  we  had  with  the  French  was  by  the 
route  south  of  the  Marae.  The  top  of  the  hill  that 
noses  down  from  the  north  to  Chartreves  was 
cleared  that  day  by  the  handsome  fighting  of  the 
3d  Battalion.  The  advance  was  continued  under 
strong  hostile  artillery  fire  with  but  very  little  as- 
sistance from  our  own. 
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Major  Lough  reached  a  position  in  front  of  Fran- 
quets  Farm,  which  was  twelve  hundred  yards  north- 
west of  Jaulgonne,  and  Major  Keeley  went  up  north 
and  east  along  the  ravine  from  Jaulgonne  and 
reached  as  far  as  Charmel  and  Charmel  Chateau. 
This  was  at  least  two  miles  ahead  of  the  French  on 
the  right  and  also  ahead  of  the  troops  on  the  left. 
Again  the  38th  Infantry  faced  three  ways. 

At  this  juncture,  the  advance  elements  of  the  1st 
Battalion,  Major  Keeley,  in  the  early  afternoon  were 
attacked  from  the  left  and  from  the  front,  and 
driven  from  Charmel  back  about  twelve  hundred 
yards  at  Argental.  They  were  fortunate  to  escape 
capture.  Here  in  front  of  Franquets  Farm  on  east 
to  Argental,  the  line  held  and  was  consolidated. 

The  regiment  was  much  worn  and  tired.  The  day 
of  the  24th  was  another  day  of  severe  trial  as  the 
Germans  had  decided  to  hold  Charmel  and  the  Cha- 
teau. They  brought  all  kinds  of  artillery  fire  on  our 
men  and  their  airplanes  flying  low,  spotted  our  men 
while  they  directed  the  fire  of  their  artillery.  Our 
artillery  gave  but  little  assistance.  We  were  work- 
ing now  with  our  own  divisional  artillery  which  was 
newly  organized.  No  doubt  it  had  reconnoissance 
difficulties.  The  guns  were  at  first  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Marne  and  artillery  observers  on  the 
north  side  could  not  communicate  readily  with  the 
gun  positions.  Bringing  up  the  guns  north  of  the 
river  while  the  contest  was  going  on  must  have  in- 
terrupted the  continuity  of  assistance  of  which  ad- 
vancing troops  are  so  much  in  need.   The  infantry 
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here  did  not  see  anything  of  our  airplanes  which  are 
so  useful  to  direct  artillery  fire  during  an  infantry 
advance.  My  notes  of  July  25  state  that  the  38th 
Infantry  had  about  200  casualties  July  22nd  and  23d 
and  that  the  30th  Infantry  had  about  the  same 
number  the  next  two  days.  These  are  rough  esti- 
mates. A  severe  contest  took  place  over  Franquets 
Farm.  The  5th  Brigade,  having  overtaken  the  6th 
Brigade  troops  and  advanced  beyond  them  in  the 
woods,  fought  for  this  place  and  probably  were  the 
principal  factors  in  its  capture.  The  farm  was  de- 
molished by  artillery  and  after  it  was  taken,  the 
Germans  continued  to  pour  shells  into  the  place. 

Major  Paschal,  30th  Infantry,  with  six  companies 
on  the  24th,  crossed  the  open  spaces  surrounding 
this  farm  and  established  himself  in  Channel  Woods, 
one  thousand  yards  south  of  Channel.  Major  Sil- 
vester, with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  ad- 
vanced some  hundreds  of  yards  to  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  south  of  Channel  Chateau  and  could  go  no 
farther. 

On  July  25th,  Colonel  Stacey  went  back  sick  and 
Major  Silvester  took  the  regiment.  The  evening  of 
July  31st,  at  a  conference  at  the  Division  P.  C, 
Colonel  Stacey  made  a  statement  that  the  30th  In- 
fantry was  for  three  days  north  of  the  Marne  with- 
out food.  This  statement  he  later  repeated.  While 
the  Brigade  is  not  the  source  of  supplies,  the  Colonel 
in  such  a  case  should  have  made  the  strongest  rep- 
resentations to  the  Brigade  Commander  if  lack  of 
supplies  impedes  military  operations.   No  such  rep- 
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resentations  were  made  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  Colonel 
Stacey  is  in  error. 

With  the  two  Colonels  absent,  the  men  of  the 
30th  showed  great  fortitude  under  the  punishment 
they  were  given  and  on  July  26th,  the  limit  of  their 
endurance  was  almost  reached.  This  was  especially 
true  for  the  six  companies  on  the  left,  under  Major 
Paschal,  who  had  less  natural  protection  than  was 
had  on  the  right.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  these 
six  companies  could  not  hold  longer,  but  hostile  pres- 
sure lessened  and  then  relief  came. 

The  enemy's  position  at  Charmel  must  have  been 
considered  very  important  to  the  withdrawal  toward 
the  north  that  was  going  on  from  the  salient  be- 
tween Reims  and  Charmel.  He  resisted  stubbornly 
and  when  Charmel  was  taken  the  Germans  went 
back  in  a  hurry. 

On  July  27th,  the  troops  marched  back  across  the 
Marne  to  billets  near  the  river.  The  Germans 
showed  that  they  held  a  grudge  against  this  French 
river  by  bombing  it  frequently.  After  the  heavy 
work  of  the  preceding  twelve  days,  there  was  much 
to  be  done;  feeding  up  the  men  and  re-equipping 
them ;  making  up  of  the  records  of  the  men  and  en- 
gagements. Replacements  that  came  up  had  to  be 
distributed  to  companies  and  equipped.  Tactical  in- 
struction was  to  be  given  in  the  light  of  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  police  attended  to ;  the  men  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  write  home.  The  30th  Infantry  com- 
plained that  the  38th  was  treating  them  disrespect- 
fully because  of  what  happened  July  15th.  The  men 
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had  begun  to  refer  to  the  French  with  a  disrespect- 
ful nickname,  and  it  was  planned  to  assemble  and 
address  them,  bespeaking  consideration  for  our  allies 
and  curbing  the  growth  of  a  spirit  that  would  give 
rise  to  friction. 

Instructions  were  given  to  relax  the  censorship 
and  encourage  the  men  to  write  home,  and  brag 
about  meeting  the  Germans  and  whipping  them. 
This  may  not  have  met  the  approval  of  the  cen- 
sorship authorities,  but  it  would  help  the  young 
emotional  soldier  to  believe  he  could  do  it  again  if  he 
would  brag  about  it  to  the  home  folks  and  would 
give  the  enemy  no  news.   He  knew  it. 

Before  the  program  was  more  than  started,  the 
evening  of  August  2,  brought  orders  for  the  6th 
Brigade  to  go  north  at  once  in  trucks  for  duty  for 
from  four  to  five  days,  where  the  Germans  were  go- 
ing back  so  fast  that  it  looked  as  if  their  rear  guards 
might  be  overrun  with  complete  disaster  to  his 
forces.  Apparently  the  break  in  the  long  struggle 
had  come  at  last  and  the  French  everywhere  were 
exultant. 
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chapter  VIII. 
THE  VESLE 

It  was  well  recognized  that  the  four  or  five  days 
service  would  be  hard  ones,  because  troops  tem- 
porarily commanded  would  be  used  to  the  limit  for 
the  temporary  period.  We  were  to  be  under  French 
command.  Trucks  that  were  to  report  early  in  the 
night  did  not  come  for  six  or  eight  hours  after  they 
were  promised  and  it  was  dawn  when  we  started 
across  the  bridges  of  the  Marne.  The  overturning 
of  a  truck  that  was  getting  under  way  near  Con- 
nigis  killed  one  man. 

The  command  was  detrucked  about  10:30  A.  M. 
at  the  edge  of  Bois  Meuniere,  west  of  Goussancourt 
and  rested  until  evening.  The  evidences  of  recent 
fighting  abounded  in  the  country  passed  over,  and 
the  odor  of  gas  was  present  about  the  bivouacs  of 
the  command.  The  French  General  had  sent  no  or- 
ders. The  combat  trains  of  the  38th  Infantry  ar- 
rived in  the  afternoon,  but  other  trains  which  had 
to  come  by  way  of  Dormans  on  the  Marne,  seven 
miles  due  east  of  Crezancy,  were  not  heard  from. 

Representations  that  the  Brigade  might  find  it- 
self without  supplies,  were  made  through  several 
channels  to  higher  authority,  and  may  have  been 
irritating  to  them.  The  supply  movement  had  not 
been  as  prompt  as  the  movement  of  the  troops.  The 
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trains  caught  up  with  the  troops  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day,  August  4th. 

The  Command  Post  of  the  Brigade  did  not  get  in 
touch  with  the  French  commander  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  orders  were  received  to  march 
north  to  St.  Gilles  and  Mont  sur  Courville  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vesle  river  where  the  enemy  were  going 
back  so  fast  that  cavalry  was  ordered  out  in  front  in 
pursuit.  There  were  only  two  roads  leading  to  the 
front,  and  the  use  of  these  were  reserved  by  the 
French  orders.  Of  course,  the  men  with  their  full 
packs  could  have  marched  across  country,  but  not 
that  distance.  The  command  or  staff  issuing  the 
order  did  not  know  the  conditions  or  were  careless  in 
drawing  up  their  orders.  Or  what  is  more  probable, 
they  wanted  a  result  and  wanted  to  protect  them- 
selves from  responsibility  for  any  dispute  over  the 
right  of  way. 

The  march  was  to  start  at  5:00  P.  M.  and  march 
at  night,  but  the  orders  came  so  late  that  a  start 
could  not  be  made  until  half  an  hour  later.  Had 
they  moved  across  country  as  the  orders  indicated 
they  would  go,  they  would  not  have  made  more  than 
four  or  five  miles,  for  it  began  to  rain  about  the 
time  they  started  and  the  night  was  moonless. 

While  the  specific  reservations  of  the  only  two 
possible  roads  in  the  orders  left  a  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  to  do,  I  decided  to  start  on  the 
roads  and  make  as  good  a  showing  as  could  be  done, 
giving  otherlroops  the  right  of  way  in  case  of  any 
road  interference.   The  38th  Infantry  was  placed  in 
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front  with  Colonel  McAlexander  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment.  He  was  given  the  written  orders  to  march 
by  Caulanges,  the  shortest  road,  and  where  the 
American  troops  would  be  more  likely  to  be  met  if 
the  road  was  being  used  instead  of  on  the  other 
road,  which  was  in  rear  of  the  French  units.  He 
was  directed  verbally  to  take  it  easy  and  march  slow 
so  that  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  kilo- 
meter march  would,  if  necessary,  be  able  to  go  into 
action. 

The  road  on  which  he  marched  was  the  one  of  the 
two  that  promised  to  be  the  less  congested.  It  was 
found  that  neither  of  the  two  roads  was  being  used 
at  all  in  a  way  that  would  interfere  with  our  march- 
ing column.  Some  bridges  had  been  blown  up  on  the 
Coulanges  road  that  were  avoided  by  short  detours 
of  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  the  whole  march  was 
made  on  the  road.  Nevertheless,  the  march  in  the 
darkness,  with  the  packs  and  in  the  rain,  was  ex- 
hausting and  a  great  hullabaloo  was  raised 
about  it. 

I  had  travelled  by  the  other  road  direct  to  the 
P.  C.  designated  for  the  Brigade  La  Vallee  de  Bois 
Farm  to  receive  promptly  any  orders  that  would  be 
sent  and  to  be  in  touch  with  the  superior  French 
P.  C.  Arriving  at  dark,  there  were  no  orders  nor  was 
there  anybody  to  indicate  what  was  expected  to  be 
done.  The  buildings  were  on  fire,  but  this  was 
easily  controlled. 

No  orders  or  information  came  all  night,  but 
early  in  the  morning,  perhaps  at  6 :30  A.  M.,  Colonel 
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McAlexander  came  in  nearly  fagged  out.  He  de- 
scribed the  march  as  exhausting,  but  that  they  had 
reached  their  objectives.  Some  French  authority, 
perhaps  a  guide,  had  told  him  that  he  was  to  re- 
lieve a  French  detachment  at  St.  Gilles,  but  he 
stated  that  he  went  through  the  place  and  could  not 
find  them  there. 

Colonel  McAlexander  was  rested,  fed  and  on  his 
protest  against  staying  longer  at  the  Brigade  P.  C. 
was  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  command.  My  report 
of  these  operations  dated  August  12th,  states  that 
General  LeBrun,  the  French  Commanding  General, 
visited  the  Brigade  P.  C.  the  morning  of  August 
4th.  The  date  is  incorrect,  for  it  must  have  been 
August  5th.  The  report  was  made  in  haste,  and 
dates  were  not  well  checked  before  signing  and  sub- 
mitting it. 

I  rode  out  over  the  ground  in  front  during  the  day 
and  checked  up  on  the  supply  of  the  Brigade.  The 
telephone  lines  promptly  connected  La  Vallee  de 
Bois  Farm  up  with  superior  headquarters.  Brigade 
orders  were  issued  this  day  or  on  the  one  following 
that  officers  in  bivouac  would  be  sent  to  the  front  to 
reconnoiter  ground  so  that  in  case  of  a  forward 
movement,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  further 
procedure  of  this  kind. 

The  military  situation  as  reported  did  not  indicate 
that  French  cavalry  were  having  much  luck  over- 
running the  fleeing  Germans.  At  9:15  P.  M., 
orders  in  writing  arrived  directing  the  relief  that 
night  of  the  French  front  line  troops,  consisting  of  a 
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battalion.  It  was  decided  to  relieve  this  French  bat- 
talion with  a  battalion  of  the  38th  Infantry,  but 
when  the  order  came,  it  was  too  late  to  do  it  that 
night.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  it  was  the  black- 
est of  moonless  nights.  The  positions  the  men  were 
to  take  were  at  the  edge  of  the  Vesle  river,  evidently 
with  scant  cover,  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  which  fronted  the  German  position 
and  was  within  clear  view.  To  go  out  in  this  night 
and  stumble  about  waking  up  the  men,  assemble 
them  and  try  to  go  through  the  procedure  of  a  relief 
was  not  considered  practical.  The  troops  were  very 
tired  with  the  march  of  the  previous  night  and  the 
truck  movement  of  the  night  before.  This  would 
not  have  deterred  the  movement,  however,  had  other 
conditions  made  it  practicable. 

Had  the  relief  been  attempted,  dawn  would  have 
found  the  men  in  groups  in  sight  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  on  the  opposite  slope.  He  would  have 
poured  a  volume  of  artillery  fire  upon  them,  and 
they  would  have  been  as  helpless  as  covies  of  quail 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  a  pot  hunter's  shot  gun. 

I  did  not  do  the  right  thing.  I  should  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  orders  and  promised 
to  do  the  best  I  could  to  obey  them ;  then  taken  an 
aide  and  an  orderly  out  into  the  darkness  toward 
the  front  and  become  lost.  It  would  not  have  been 
as  honest  as  the  course  I  did  take,  which  was  to  in- 
form General  LeBrun  that  the  situation  with  my 
command  was  such  that  the  orders  could  not  be 
obeyed  that  night. 
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General  LeBrun  was  by  that  time  on  the  telephone 
and  Captain  Paisseau  was  at  the  telephone  inter- 
preting to  the  French  what  I  said.  Captain  Pais- 
seau was  greatly  concerned  over  the  matter,  but  I 
insisted  that  to  go  out  and  get  in  touch  with  the 
officers  and  men  that  night  and  effect  a  relief 
would  be  trying  to  make  a  daylight  relief  and  could 
not  be  done,  but  would  be  carried  out  the  following 
night. 

I  had  been  at  the  P.  C.  for  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore these  orders  arrived.  The  French  staff  work 
was  bad,  or  they  would  have  given  notice  sooner  of 
this  operation.  General  LeBrun  came  down  to  my 
P.  C.  early  the  next  morning  and  the  matter  was 
gone  over  again.  He  was  assured  that  nothing  could 
prevent  his  troops  from  being  all  relieved  that  night. 
What  he  was  concerned  with  most  was  that  some 
Chasseurs  in  St.  Gilles  had  not  been  relieved  by  our 
troops  on  August  4th,  as  had  been  ordered  by  him 
August  3rd,  as  part  of  the  written  orders  directing 
the  march  up  from  Bois  Meunieres. 

He  was  told  that  these  troops  were  not  in  St. 
Gilles  as  Colonel  McAlexander  had  gone  into  the 
town  and  tried  to  find  them,  but  the  village  was 
empty.  He  insisted  that  they  were  there,  and  I  main- 
tained that  we  could  not  find  them  and  added  that 
he  did  not  order  me  to  relieve  them  anyway,  but  that 
Colonel  McAlexander  had  been  told  by  someone  that 
it  was  intended  that  the  Chasseurs  were  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  had  tried  to  do  it  of  his  own  accord  with- 
out written  orders.   We  said  it  was  and  that  it  was 
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not  several  times  to  each  other,  about  the  written 
orders  and  finally  the  General  asked  to  see  the  copy 
he  had  sent  me.  When  they  were  produced,  he 
looked  in  vain  for  the  provision  relieving-  the  Chas- 
seurs. This  made  him  recede  somewhat  from  the 
imperious  attitude  he  had  been  assuming,  and  he 
wrote  in  the  provision  in  his  own  handwriting  at 
the  end  of  the  orders.  They  were  filed  with  the 
Brigade  report  submitted  to  General  Dickman  Aug. 
12th. 

His  manner  changed,  and  when  he  left  soon 
thereafter  and  I  bade  him  goodbye  with  all  the 
formal  rites  of  courtesy,  following  him  out  to  his  au- 
tomobile, he  seemed  cordial.  French  generals  are 
not  the  only  military  men  afflicted  with  the  infalli- 
bility complex,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  have  gotten 
along  splendidly  under  General  Le  Brun's  command, 
as  soon  as  he  realized  that  orders  given  American 
officers  and  soldiers  had  to  be  in  some  degree  rea- 
sonable. 

Two  years  afterward  I  learned  that  General  Le- 
Brun  stated  that  he  had  reprimanded  me  on  this 
occasion.  Evidently  he  reported  something  of  the 
kind  to  General  Dickman  or  General  BulLard.  If  he 
did  so,  it  was  with  so  much  politeness  that  I  did 
not  recognize  it  as  a  reprimand.  There  must  have 
been  a  mistranslation  of  General  LeBrun's  language. 
In  what  General  Le  Brun  said  there  was  nothing  of 
the  character  contained  in  the  following  letter  which 
came  August  5th: 
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THIRD  DIVISION 

France,  4  August,  1918-17-15. 
From:     Chief  of  Staff,  3d  Division. 
To :         Commanding  General  6th  Brigade,  U.  S. 
Subject:  Movement  of  troops. 

1.  Reports  just  received  from  Colonel  Stone  Gl 
and  from  Lieutenant  Stapleton,  your  liaison  officer 
with  these  Headquarters,  show  that  the  French 
Corps  command  has  adopted  its  usual  tactics  of  wear- 
ing out  its  troops  before  it  gets  them  anywhere  to 
put  them  into  action. 

2.  The  situation  involving  a  14-kilometer  ad- 
vance of  the  38th  Infantry  at  night  in  the  rain  and 
mud,  cross  country,  instead  of  by  one  of  the  good 
roads  leading  from  Goussancourt  namely,  on  the 
west  side  through  Coulanges  and  Dravigny,  or  by 
the  road  to  the  east  through  Vesilly  to  Arcis  le 
Ponsart,  is  the  most  unheard  of  foolishness  that  can 
be  recorded  in  the  operation  of  troops. 

3.  As  Brigade  Commander  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  these  troops,  you  should  have  positively 
protested  against  any  such  order  and  notified  the 
French  Command  that  you  would  move  by  the  road 
or  not  at  all.  It  is  more  than  certain  that  one  of  the 
two  roads  could  have  been  made  available  for  your 
column. 

4.  The  physical  condition  of  troops  for  the  of- 
fensive, or  even  a  defensive,  is  the  most  important 
factor  that  enter  into  the  problem,  and  no  orders  by 
a  French  Corps  Commander  are  sufficient  to  neces- 
sitate an  abuse  of  American  troops  of  this  kind,  as 
it  renders  the  troops  useless  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. 

5.  It  is  desired  that  you  report  tomoiTow 
morning  by  Lieutenant  Stapleton  the  exact  condi- 
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tions  on  your  front  and  the  conditions  in  the  units 
on  your  right  and  left  flanks. 

6.  Major  Silvester's  battalion  of  the  30th  In- 
fantry will  report  to  the  30th  Regiment  at  Cohan, 
the  rolling1  kitchens  should  be  up  within  a  reason- 
able distance  at  all  times.  Gl  reports  that  he  will, 
without  any  question,  be  able  to  supply  rations  at 
Cohan. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  troops  of 
your  brigade,  you  must  take  matters  into  your  own 
hands  and  not  allow  the  French  to  abuse  the  force 
which  is  under  your  control,  and  which  must  look 
to  you  for  protection  against  foolishness. 

(Signed)    ROBERT  H.  C.  KELTON, 
Colonel,  General  Staff, 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Of  course,  General  Dickman  will  repudiate  this 
letter.  It  is  typical  of  Colonel  Kelton's  adminis- 
tration of  his  office.  The  admonition  coming  from 
Headquarters  A.  E.  F.  that  there  be  no  friction  in 
the  army  in  France  applied  no  longer,  but  the  quar- 
rel was  postponed  until  the  command  would  be 
somewhat  further  from  the  enemy. 

The  outrageous  aspect  of  the  letter  is  that  Col- 
onel Kelton  was  a  Coast  Artillery  officer,  whose  duty 
had  been  almost  without  exception  with  machinery 
in  garrison  and  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  he  made  a  day's 
march  with  troops  in  his  life.  The  march  had  been 
conducted  with  Colonel  McAlexander  setting  the  pace 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  whose  thirty-one  years  of 
commissioned  service  was  entirely  with  marching 
soldiers. 

I  gave  him  proper  directions  to  make  the  march 
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and  felt  presumptious  in  doing  so,  wondering  if 
his  soldier  pride  was  hurt  to  be  told  by  one  of  less 
service,  something  that  is  learned  in  the  Infantry 
before  an  officer  is  five  years  old  as  such.  If 
so  he  did  not  show  it.  The  march  was  conducted 
by  a  soldier  whose  judgment  was  without  a  superior 
in  the  army. 

Colonel  Kelton  would  have  been  able  to  do  good 
work  had  he  been  supervised;  that  is  if  he  would 
have  taken  supervision.    But  as  it  was,  account 
had  to  be  taken  of  his  ignorance  and  his  habitual 
extravagance  of  expression. 

Some  day,  the  army  will  keep  a  record  of  the 
number  of  hours  actually  spent  by  officers  of  a 
platoon,  company,  battalion  or  regiment  of  live  sol- 
diers, while  undergoing  outdoor  field  training  in 
battle  practice  and  maneuvers  and  which  will  not 
count  parades,  sports  and  athletics.  This  will  be 
made  available  to  determine  ability  to  command  or 
judge  performance  of  command  in  war. 

The  air  service  keeps  a  record  of  the  number  of 
flying  hours  a  man  has  to  his  credit.  A  man  learns 
to  fly  by  flying  in  the  air,  and  not  on  paper,  but  in 
the  World  War,  an  officer  who  never  commanded 
men  in  the  field  except  on  paper  was  supposed  to 
be  skilled  in  the  technique  of  marching  soldiers  on 
foot  or  commanding  mobile  troops  in  action. 

The  relief  of  the  French  troops  was  made  the 
nitaht  of  August  5th,  without  incident  except  that 
while  it  was  going  on,  a  group  of  replacement  men, 
not  considered  well  enough  trained  for  the  front  line 
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work,  destined  for  a  support  position,  was  taken  by 
the  French  guide  down  close  to  the  railroad  position 
where  they  met  a  hostile  raiding-  party.  These  new 
troops  lost  three  killed,  and  one  wounded,  but  the 
Germans  left  two  dead  on  the  ground. 

During  the  day  of  the  5th  of  August,  the  Brigade 
was  placed  under  orders  of  the  Commander  of  the 
3rd  American  Corps,  recently  formed,  General 
R.  E.  L.  Bullard  commanding,  and  its  P.  C.  changed 
to  Longveille  Farm  about  three  miles  north  of 
Coulanges,  the  Corps  P.  C.  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  St.  Gilles.  Fismes  on  the  Vesle  river, 
north  of  which  was  German  ground,  was  a  mile  and 
a  half  beyond  St.  Gilles. 

Longveille  Farm  was  crowded  with  a  chaotic 
mass  of  men  belonging  to  the  32nd  Division,  then 
holding  the  front  lines.  They  were  supply  and  mess 
groups,  medical  units,  regimental  headquarter  de- 
tachments and  a  French  dressing  station,  altogether 
a  discordant  mob,  wearing  no  designations  to  show 
who  they  were.  We  cleared  out  two  rooms  and  es- 
tablished a  P.  C. 

The  notebook  shows  "5  Aug.  18 — For  orders  38 
Inf.  1st  Bn.  Keeley.  To  advance  from  St.  Gilles  to 
Villette  and  reconnoiter  beyond  the  Vesle  attacking 
as  opportunity  offers.  2nd  Bn.  Parkenson  to  fol- 
low in  support,  occupying  successive  positions  from 
one  to  two  kilometers  in  rear  of  leading  Battalion. 
3rd  Bn.  (Lough)  At  disposal  of  ." 

This  was  a  memorandum  of  orders  that  caused 
the  occupation  of  Villette  and  the  railroad  toward 
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Fismes.  On  this  date,  I  saw  General  Bullard  and 
made  a  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  take  my  P.  C. 
to  Mont  sur  Courville  where  the  Colonels  of  the 
regiment  had  theirs.  The  experience  of  the  Marne 
had  indicated  that  the  Brigade  commander  could 
handle  matters  better  if  he  was  closer  up  to  his 
troops. 

The  theory  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  a  brigade  commander  in  action  should  exercise 
control  from  his  command  post,  was  faulty. 

On  July  15th,  I  was  closer  to  the  front  than  was 
the  5th  brigade  P.  C,  and  was  closer  yet  in  the 
engagements  north  of  the  Marne.  General  Bullard 
denied  my  request  to  go  forward.  Longveille  Farm 
was  off  to  the  west  side  of  the  Brigade  sector  and 
Mont  sur  Courville  toward  the  other  side. 

A  conference  was  called  at  8:00  o'clock  P.  M., 
August  6th,  at  the  3rd  Corps  P.  C.  at  Coulanges  to 
arrange  for  an  advance.  The  32nd  Division,  in 
pushing  forward  attempting  to  cross  the  river  at 
Fismes,  had  seven  hundred  casualties  August  5th, 
as  stated  by  General  Bullard. 

The  32nd  Division  was  being  relieved  by  the  28th 
and  at  this  conference  besides  General  Bullard,  were 
Colonel  Bjornstadt,  General  Muir  and  General 
Goucher,  who  commanded  on  the  right.  The  plan 
presented  was  for  the  28th  Division  and  the  6th 
Brigade  and  General  Goucher's  troops  to  advance 
abreast.  General  Goucher  wanted  to  advance  in  a 
second  echelon  to  the  right  rear  of  the  6th  Brigade. 
General  Goucher  and  General  Bullard  had  an  ani- 
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mated  discussion  about  it,  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  Goucher  would  follow  instead  of  advancing 
abreast  the  6th  Brigade.  By  this  time,  French 
troops  on  the  right  rear  of  the  Brigade  began  to 
take  on  the  aspects  of  a  hoodoo. 

General  Bullard  withdrew  and  Colonel  Bjorn- 

stadt  made  out  the  orders  for  General  Muir  and  my- 
self, which  as  I  remember  were  unsigned,  but  were 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  had  counselled  care- 
ful preparation  and  wanted  to  have  a  day  to  get 
ready,  but  I  was  the  junior  and  General  Muir  and 
Corps  Headquarters  prevailed. 

The  zero  hour  was  not  fixed,  and  Colonel  Bjorn- 
stadt  directed  that  General  Muir  and  I,  by  confer- 
ence should  fix  the  hour.  Of  course  that  meant  that 
Muir  would  fix  it,  and  I  returned  to  my  P.  C  to  get 
out  the  orders  and  prepare  the  troops.  In  the  morn- 
ing all  was  ready.  There  was  to  be  three  hours 
artillery  preparation. 

Colonel  Bjornstadt  insisted  on  sending  Major 
Styer  of  the  Corps  Staff  to  me  to  assist  in  getting 
out  the  orders  of  the  6th  Brigade.  I  represented 
this  as  unnecessary,  but  Major  Styer  came.  I  had 
been  getting  out  such  orders  in  maneuver  problems 
on  the  map  and  in  the  field  for  ten  years,  anil  had 
instructed  the  instructors  who  had  instructed  Col- 
onel Bjornstadt,  and  the  implication  that  I  needed 
the  skill  of  an  officer  of  the  Corps  Staff  to  formu- 
late orders  was  not  flattering,  but  the  Brigade  was 
operating  independently  like  a  division  and  Major 
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Styer  with  whatever  lack  of  experience  he  had  in 
such  matters  could  do  no  harm. 

With  instruction  as  to  the  general  plan,  Colonel 
Phinney,  the  Brigade  Adjutant,  and  Major  Styer 
drew  up  the  orders— a  very  good  job  that  in  the 
morning  required  only  one  or  two  minor  alter- 
ations. Later  it  became  evident  that  at  Corps  Head- 
quarters, the  loss  of  Major  Styer's  services  and 
talent  to  the  Corps  in  handling  the  work  next  day 
was  serious. 

I  went  to  General  Muir's  P.  C.  at  Dravigney  at 
8:00  o'clock  A.  M.,  August  7th,  to  get  the  "H"  hour 
but  he  had  no  idea  when  it  would  be  and  said  he 
would  have  to  hear  from  the  front  first.  We  both 
proceeded  to  General  Weigel's  P.  C.  (56  Big.  28th 
Div.)  at  Motion  Farm  a  mile  north  of  my  own.  Gen- 
eral Winans  of  the  32nd  Division  was  still  there.  The 
business  of  the  relief  of  the  32nd  by  the  28th  was 
just  completed.  An  exchange  of  remarks,  acrimon- 
ious and  unnecessary,  took  place  between  the  two 
Brigadier  Generals.  When  I  tried  to  mediate,  the 
quarrel  threatened  to  become  serious.  The  28th  did 
not  relish  taking  the  place  of  the  32nd  at  that  time. 

General  Weigel  had  to  get  information  of  the  sit- 
uation in  front  before  he  could  give  it  to  General 
Muir,  and  it  would  be  some  hours  before  the  "H" 
hour  could  be  determined.  I  mentioned  again  the 
advantage  that  would  come  to  making  it  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  August,  and  General  Weigel  re- 
marked on  the  necessity  of  promptly  relieving  the 
pressure  on  our  troops  of  the  division  on  his  left 
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who  were  holding-  on  to  ground  taken  by  them 
across  the  Vesle. 

I  left  this  P.  C.  and  drove  alone  via  St.  Gilles  to 
Mont  sur  Courville,  conferred  with  Colonel  McAlex- 
ander,  received  assurances  that  the  troops  were 
ready  for  the  effort  to  push  across  the  Vesle, 
then  drove  back  through  Arcis  le  Ponsart  and 
Cohan  to  Dravigney,  arriving  there  about  11:30 
A.  M.,  and  stayed  there  some  minutes  with  General 
Muir.  General  Muir  stated  that  his  information 
was  still  so  indefinite  as  to  preclude  his  fixing  the 
hour  and  said  it  might  have  to  be  postponed  until 
the  next  day. 

On  the  way  thence  to  my  own  P.  C,  I  met  Gen- 
eral Bullard  on  the  road.  He  asked  me  when  I 
could  be  ready.  I  told  him  the  orders  for  my  troops 
were  issued,  and  while  I  would  rather  attack  next 
day,  I  was  waiting  for  General  Muir  to  fix  the  "H" 
hour.  General  Bullard  said  emphatically  that  he  was 
the  one  to  do  that;  that  it  was  for  myself  and  Muir 
to  inform  him  when  we  were  ready,  and  he  would  fix 
"H"  hour.  I  told  him  I  was  ready.  General  Bullard  did 
not  mention  the  fact  to  me  that  he  had  just  come 
from  my  P.  C.  On  reaching  the  P  C.  five  or  ten 
minutes  later,  Colonel  Phinney,  Brigade  Adjutant, 
told  me  that  General  Bullard  had  left  shortly  before, 
and  that  he  had  fixed  "H"  hour  at  3:30  P.  M.  This 
seemed  incredible  and  I  questioned  Colonel  Phinney 
and  the  other  officers  who  were  present  closely  as 
to  what  took  place. 

General  Bullard  had  asked  when  the  troops  would 
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be  ready,  and  allowing  half  an  hour  to  start  the 
artillery  preparation,  Colonel  Phinney  stated  that 
they  could  go  at  3:30.  Major  Bailey,  the  General's 
staff  officer,  then  telephoned  in  code  to  the  Corps 
P.  C,  stating-  that  "H"  hour  would  be  at  3 :30.  This 
was  in  presence  of  my  Brigade  staff. 

My  report,  made  August  12th,  states  that  I  has- 
tened at  about  1 :00  P.  M.  to  telephone  to  the  artil- 
lery to  start  the  preparation  for  the  infantry  ad- 
vance. In  these  operations  the  use  of  the  telephone 
in  conferring  about  "H"  hour,  and  important  mat- 
ters that  would  give  the  enemy  information  with 
his  listening  in  facilities,  was  prohibited.  Only  in 
grave  emergencies  could  the  general  rule  be  broken. 

About  2.00  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion was  had  with  the  Corps  P.  C,  in  which  the 
Chief  of  Staff  stated  to  me  that  he  did  not  know 
that  "H"  hour  had  been  fixed  at  3:30  P.  M.,  and 
that  "H"  hour  would  be  sent  from  the  Corps  P.  C, 
and  that  the  troops  would  stand  by  and  be  ready  to 
advance.  This  called  for  my  annulling  "H"  hour, 
and  word  was  sent  to  my  artillery  and  infantry. 
As  the  infantry  would  not  start  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  there  was  no  apprehension  that  the  word 
would  not  reach  them. 

My  report  shows  that  at  3.30,  General  Bullard 
telephoned  me,  saying,  "Muir  is  across.  Mr.  Muir 
is  across  the  river.  His  troops  have  gone  ahead." 
He  added  that  the  news  was  that  patrols  from  the 
28th  Division  were  operating  successfully  north  of 
the  Vesle.    The  wording  of  General  Bullard's  mes- 
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sage,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  just  what  a  foot- 
ball captain  or  coach  would  use  in  urging  a  player 
to  emulate  another  who  had  been  successful. 

We  have  no  traditions  in  our  service  as  to  the 
use  of  the  telephone  in  battle,  but  regulations 
should  prescribe  that  no  matter  how  well  acquainted 
officers  are,  they  should  use  formal  language  on  the 
telephone.  This  message  from  General  Bullard 
meant  that  I  was  lagging  behind,  and  must  start 
at  once  if  I  was  to  co-operate.  Co-operation  is  the 
essence  of  successful  military  effort.  I  sent  word 
to  Colonel  McAlexander  at  once  for  patrols  followed 
by  supports  to  start  forward  immediately.  Fortu- 
nately, they  did  not  get  beyond  recall  before  later 
developments  and  news  sent  forward,  stopped  them. 

After  the  affair  was  over,  I  learned  that  the  in- 
formation reaching  General  Bullard  from  General 
Muir  referred  to  one  or  two  scouting  patrols  of  the 
28th  Division  that  reached  the  north  bank  of  the 
Vesle  at  Fismes,  but  did  not,  nor  was  not  intended 
to  go  farther.  There  were  buildings  on  the  north 
bank  here  that  gave  the  operation  of  these  patrols 
cover.  General  Muir  had  not  reported  any  situa- 
tion to  Corps  Headquarters  that  called  for  co-oper- 
ation on  my  part. 

My  report  states  that  at  3:15,  but  my  notebook 
shows  3:45,  the  latter  doubtless  right,  Colonel 
Bjornstadt  arrived  at  my  P.  C.  and  stated  that  "H" 
hour  would  be  4 : 30  P.  M.  I  had  stopped  the  infantry 
advance  as  I  supposed  at  2:00  o'clock.  The  tele- 
phone message  went  to  Colonel  McAlexander  at  that 
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time.  I  now  told  Colonel  Bjornstadt  what  I  had 
done,  but  said  that  since  the  time  of  sending  out 
orders  for  the  advance  of  the  patrols  was  so  recent, 
I  thought  I  could  stop  that,  too.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  this  and  the  word  went  out  to 
the  infantry  "H"  hour  would  be  at  4:30  o'clock. 

Hardly  had  this  been  done,  when  an  officer  came 
into  the  room,  saluted  and  said  "General  Muir's 
compliments  and  "H"  hour  will  be  at  7:00  o'clock." 
I  said  "You  come  in  here"  and  led  him  by  the  arm 
into  the  next  room  where  Colonel  Bjornstadt  was 
seated  at  a  desk  and  then  said,  "Now  you  repeat 
what  you  told  me  in  there."  The  Captain,  no  doubt, 
thought  I  was  displeased  with  the  military 
manner  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  message.  He 
knocked  his  heels  together,  stiffened  his  back  and 
with  a  quick,  mechanical  salute  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  delivered  his  message  again.  Colonel 
Bjornstadt  threw  his  hands  up  over  his  head  and 
exclaimed,  "My  God,  I  can't  help  it.  I  can't  change 
it  again.  It  will  have  to  stay  where  it  is."  Taking 
a  scrap  of  paper,  he  scribbled  "  'H'  hour  4 :30  P.  M." 
and  gave  it  to  me.  It  was  then  3:05  P.  M.  This 
scrap  of  paper  is  in  the  History  section  of  the  War 
Department  attached  to  my  report  of  August  12th. 

Colonel  Bjornstadt  then  took  me  aside  and  said, 
"Do  you  know  Bullard?"  I  answered,  "Yes,  I  know 
him,  but  I  never  served  under  his  command  before." 
He  then  said,  "Do  you  know  Bullard  well?"  Again  I 
answered,  "Yes,  I  know  him  very  well  indeed,  but 
only  socially."   He  repeated  the  question  the  third 
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time,  and  somewhat  nettled  the  third  time,  I  gave 
him  reply  that  I  had  known  him  for  a  long  time, 
as  we  had  been  lieutenants  in  the  same  regiment 
together,  but  that  I  never  had  served  under  him. 
Colonel  Bjomstadt  then  said,  "Well,  when  Bullard 
gives  you  an  order,  you  want  to  wait  until  he  gives 
it  to  you  three  times  before  you  obey  it." 

The  situation  and  this  astounding  statement  re- 
duced me  to  a  state  of  speechlessness.  Three  per- 
sons each  authorized  to  give  me  orders  binding  on 
the  instant,  gave  me  four  conflicting  orders  and  the 
junior,  a  Colonel,  tells  me  not  to  obey  the  first  and 
second  order  of  the  Corps  Commander.  A  lifetime 
search  of  military  history  will  fail  to  disclose  a  par- 
allel case. 

I  took  what  Colonel  Bjornstadt  said  to  mean  that 
General  Bullard  was  in  his  eyes,  unfit  to  command 
and  was  about  to  be  relieved.  From  that  hour,  I 
expected  to  hear  at  any  day  that  his  official  head 
had  been  chopped  off. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  should  have 
been  done  at  this  juncture  is  not  to  say  that  the 
whole  mess  should  have  been  stopped  at  once.  I 
had  gone  to  the  limit  in  counselling  delay.  There 
was  no  news  from  the  front  as  to  what  was  going 
on;  the  enemy  in  retreat;  comrades  north  of  the 
Vesle  needing  help;  the  Corps  Commander  saying 
that  Muir  was  across.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  go  up  to  the  advance  P.  C.  and  see  what  was  the 
situation. 

At  4:30  P.  M.  I  went  to  the  advance  P.  C.  at  St. 
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Gilles.  General  Bullard  had  declined  to  allow  me 
to  put  the  permanent  P.  G.  up  with  the  Colonels  of 
regiments  at  Mont  sur  Courville,  so  that  the  expedi- 
ent of  an  advance  P.  C.  had  been  placed  in  the  orders 
that  were  issued. 

A  telephone  line  ran  from  here  to  Villette,  the 
jumping-off  place,  but  the  heavy  shelling  put  it  out 
of  order  and  a  runner  system  came  back  to  the  tele- 
phone station  at  St.  Gilles.  A  message  here  from 
Major  Keeley,  commanding  the  attacking  troops, 
showing  that  the  various  "H"  hour  messages  had 
not  arrived  promptly  and  there  was  confusion. 

Lieut.  Robert  F.  Cramer,  the  intelligence  officer 
of  the  2nd  Battalion  (Parkinson)  was  at  the  tele- 
phone station  and  was  part  of  the  liaison  system  be- 
tween Parkinson  and  the  front.  Perhaps  about  half 
past  six  o'clock — the  hour  is  not  stated  in  the  note 
book — Lieutenant  Cramer  stated  that  his  battalion 
was  getting  ready  to  advance. 

I  wrote  a  message  to  Parkinson,  telling  him  not  to 
move  and  Lieutenant  Cramer  hastened  away  with  it 
in  a  dispatch  case.  The  artillery  fire  on  St.  Gilles 
amounted  to  a  barrage  at  that  time  and  Lieutenant 
Cramer  was  killed  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away. 
A  sergeant  major  who  was  with  him,  knowing  that 
Cramer's  dispatch  case  had  a  message  in  it  of  im- 
portance, took  it  and  was  killed  about  five  hundred 
yards  farther  down  the  road  to  the  front.  Parkinson 
had  moved  before  we  got  news  of  it  and  many  cas- 
ualties in  his  battalion  occurred. 

In  orders,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  all  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  commander  because  words  are  clumsy 
things  to  convey  a  many  sided  situation,  and  orders 
must  omit  details  that  would  distract  attention  from 
the  main  provisions. 

The  orders  provided  that  Parkinson  should  follow 
the  1st  Battalion  from  one  to  two  kilometers  as 
support.  Theie  should  have  been  liaison  between 
Parkinson  and  the  advance  troops  and  he  should  not 
have  moved  until  he  had  information  that  the  First 
Battalion  was  across  or  at  least  making  headway. 

Such  was  the  aggressive  spirit  in  this  regiment 
that  in  order  to  be  sure  to  be  on  hand  when  needed, 
he  had  started  forward  at  a  time  when  the  First 
Battalion  had  been  stopped  if  not  already  driven 
back  by  what  they  encountered.  I  should  have  sent 
word  to  Parkinson  not  to  move  when  I  first  arrived 
at  Advance  P.  C,  and  would  have  done  so  had  I 
dreamed  that  he  would  start  up  through  the  barrage 
with  his  command. 

The  failure  to  stop  Parkinson  is  the  most  regret- 
able  incident  of  my  life.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
blame  I  should  take  for  it.  It  is  possible  that  Park- 
inson moved  before  I  reached  St.  Gilles  and  Lieut. 
Cramer  did  not  know  it. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  growing  dark,  a  tele- 
phone message  came  from  Corps  Headquarters  to  re- 
port back  there  at  Coulanges  and  I  started  at  once. 
The  road  was  being  pretty  heavily  sprinkled  with 
shells  for  a  mile  out  of  St.  Gilles,  but  it  was  no 
worse  than  the  telephone  station  which  was  in  an 
artificial  out-door  cave  with  about  eighteen  inches  of 
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cover,  open  to  the  north  and  rather  more  of  a  shell 
catcher  than  a  shelter. 

On  reaching  the  Corps  P.  C,  it  was  found  that  the 
only  information  to  be  conveyed  was  that  the  French 
high  command  had  directed  that  there  would  be  no 
more  attacks  made  unless  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  superior  French  com- 
mand. This  brilliant  piece  of  staff  work  in  calling 
back  from  the  front  at  such  a  time  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral to  give  him  such  a  piece  of  information  must 
be  very  exceptional. 

The  notebook,  under  date  of  Aug.  12th,  has  a 
hasty  entry  of  an  interview  with  Major  Keeley  as 
follows :  "Major  Keeley  on  'H'  hour  7  Aug.  Colonel 
Dietch  (Lt.  Col.  38th  Inf.)  came  to  Villette  at  2:30 
(said)  that  'IT  hour  was  at  3:30  P.  M.  All  Co. 
Comdrs.  were  present.  One  bridge  was  not  then  com- 
pleted until  4:00  P.  M.  The  next  thing  received  by 
Major  Keeley  at  5:30  P.  M.  was  the  withdrawal  of 
'IT  hour. 

"At  3:30  P.  M.,  the  Germans  put  down  a  heavy 
barrage  behind  the  railroad,  preventing  anything 
from  going  through.  Ordered  at  5:30  that  troops 
withdrawn  if  necessary  to  secure  cover.  At  6:15 
got  message  that  'H'  hour  was  at  4:30  P.  M." 

The  casualties  in  the  two  battalions  at  first  were 
reported  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Later  this 
was  raised  to  over  two  hundred.  After  the  war, 
an  account  of  the  service  of  the  38th  Infantry  gives 
the  total  casualties  on  the  Vesle  as  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one. 
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My  report  shows  that  the  28th  Division  had 
crossed  the  Vesle  at  Fismette,  but  that  the  men  of 
this  Division,  too,  were  driven  back  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Vesle.  I  thought  the  job  of  the  6th 
Brigade  was  harder  than  that  of  the  28th  Division, 
because  the  28th  on  crossing  had  the  town  of  Fis- 
mette in  which  to  secure  a  lodgment,  while  in  front 
of  the  6th  Brigade  was  the  north  bank  of  the  Vesle, 
an  open  glacis  for  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred 
yards,  with  woods  beyond  this  stretch  which  gave 
cover  to  enemy  positions. 

Orders  were  issued  August  8th  for  the  relief  of 
the  brigade  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  but  at  noon  on 
the  9th,  General  Bullard  came  to  the  P.  C.  and  said 
that  General  De  Goutte  had  been  to  the  Corps  P.  C. 
and  said  that  the  English  had  made  a  big  gain  and 
that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  reflected  on  our 
front,  so  we  should  go  forward  again.  Relief  orders 
were  therefore  postponed  and  soon  a  written  order 
followed,  turning  the  command  of  the  Brigade  over 
to  General  Goucher,  who  was  to  advance  on  the 
right,  while  General  Muir  would  advance  on  the  left 
and  seize  a  footing  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  north 
of  the  Vesle.  It  was  the  same  plan  as  the  7th,  except 
instead  of  Muir  and  myself  co-operating,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Brigade  was  under  the  French  general. 
As  usual,  his  French  troops  were  to  advance  in 
echelon  on  the  right  rear. 

Goucher  sent  over  his  Chief  of  Artillery  to  work 
out  a  barrage  table,  and  I  sent  for  Colonel  Stacey. 
The  38th  infantry  still  held  the  front  lines  and  since 
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the  attack  was  to  be  made  at  4:00  A.  M.,  the  next 
morning-,  it  would  have  been  much  more  handy  to 
have  ordered  them  forward.  Sentiment  is  not  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  given  any  weight  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  some  authorities,  but  I  did 
toot  have  it  in  my  heart  to  order  the  38th  for- 
ward again. 

At  any  rate,  the  30th  Infantry  should  have  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  troops  up  to  Villette  and  in  mak- 
ing the  attack  in  time.  Colonel  Stacey  came  to  my 
P.  C.  about  4  P.  M.  and  the  movement  explained  to 
him  and  his  orders  given.  The  village  of  Baslieux,  a 
mile  north  of  the  Vesle,  was  to  be  his  objective.  His 
troops  were  to  follow  an  artillery  barrage  and  the 
movement  was  to  be  preceded  by  artillery  prepara- 
tion. Colonel  Stacey  strongly  protested  against  try- 
ing to  take  Baslieux  without  carrying  along  hand 
grenades,  with  which  his  troops  were  not  supplied. 
Among  some  of  us,  what  might  be  called  a  prejudice 
existed  against  hand  grenades,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  shooting  people,  and  bombs  are  as- 
sociated with  other  nationalities  we  do  not  hold  in 
high  esteem.  Colonel  Stacey  was  promised  a  supply 
of  grenades  if  it  were  possible  to  get  them,  but  was 
emphatically  told  that  departure  of  the  troops  for 
the  jumping-off  position  was  not  to  be  delayed, 
waiting  for  the  grenades.  They  were  to  go  without 
them,  if  the  grenades  did  not  arrive  when  the  time 
came  to  move. 

I  considered  the  matter  of  ordering  Colonel  Stacey 
to  go  to  these  troops,  two  companies,  and  lead  them 
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up  from  their  bivouacs  in  person,  but  the  principle  of 
not  hampering  a  commander  with  detailed  instruc- 
tions would  have  been  violated  and  these  specific 
instructions  were  not  given.  The  position  of  the 
companies  was  such  that  it  would  not  have  been 
much  out  of  the  way  for  Colonel  Stacey  to  have  gone 
past  their  bivouacs  and  given  them  their  orders 
there  on  his  way  back  to  Adcis  le  Ponsart. 

I  remained  at  my  P.  C-,  but  stayed  up  all  night 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  front  by  telephone.  As 
the  "H"  hour  passed  nothing  came  back  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  little  had  been  accomplished. 

In  the  morning,  perhaps  at  8:00  o'clock,  Colo- 
nel Stacey  came  to  the  Brigade  P.  C.  in  per- 
son and  reported  that  he  had  moved  forward  accord- 
ing to  orders,  but  could  not  follow  the  barrage.  He 
had  encountered  barbed  wire  entanglements, 
machine  guns  and  a  flood  of  fire  against  which 
nothing  could  make  headway.  The  French  bar- 
rage had  fallen  short  on  his  men  and  he  had, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  been  driven  back  to  the  Vesle. 
He  was  congratulated  on  the  effort  he  said  he  had 
made. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  fighting  of  the  6th 
Brigade  on  the  Vesle.  The  losses  of  the  30th  Reg- 
iment were  at  first  reported  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred men,  but  the  estimate  was  never  verified. 

About  five  days  later  a  report  from  a  French 
observer  was  given  me  for  investigation,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  30th  Infantry  troops  did  not  reach 
their  positions  in  time  to  follow  the  barrage.  Al- 
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though  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Division  at  the 
time,  I  made  a  hasty  investigation. 

Colonel  Stacey  had  left  my  P.  C.  Aug.  9th,  and  had 
not  gone  to  his  troops,  but  back  to  his  own  P.  C.  at 
Mont  sur  Courville,  and  had  sent  for  Major  Sil- 
vester. Major  Silvester  had  been  at  Mont  sur  Cour- 
ville a  short  time  before  to  get  orders  for  the  relief 
that  night.  He  had  walked  back  to  his  bivouac  near 
St.  Gilles,  and  then  by  Colonel  Stacey's  direction,  had 
to  go  to  Mont  sur  Courville  for  orders  and  back 
again  to  the  bivouacs. 

The  captains  of  the  companies,  instead  of  march- 
ing their  companies  at  dusk  to  the  positions  at  the 
jumping-off  place,  went  out  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance.  I  had  given  orders  five  days  previous  to  the 
end  that  no  such  reconnoissance  should  be  necessary 
and  since  this  was  a  march  behind  our  front,  such  a 
reconnoissance  was  not  necessary  anyway. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  only  two  platoons 
were,  at  4:00  A.  M.,  at  the  jumping-off  point.  The 
others  were  caught  in  the  hostile  counter  bombard- 
ment. Colonel  Stacey  had  gone  to  the  jumping-off 
point,  had  a  quarrel  with  officers  there,  had  put 
Major  Silvester  in  arrest  and  then  later  had  released 
him  from  arrest  to  take  charge  of  the  assault. 

Had  the  troops  marched  promptly  and  been  in 
position,  and  ready  at  "H"  hour,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  they  would  have  accomplished  anything.  But 
there  was  no  excuse  for  their  not  having  a  chance  to 
do  so.  The  28th  Division  crossed  the  Vesle,  but  was 
unable  to  gain  any  open  ground. 
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I  blamed  Colonel  Stacey  for  not  getting-  his  troops 
up  in  time.  But  I  blamed  him  more  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  report  he  rendered  me.  When  a  report 
is  made  under  such  circumstances,  the  commander 
is  entitled  to  know  the  worst  without  the  necessity 
of  going  behind  the  subordinate  and  finding  that  the 
subordinate's  first  report  is  erroneous. 

I  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Division,  although  I  had  been  relieved  about 
four  days  before,  giving  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances and  recommending  that  Colonel  Stacey  be 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  regiment.  I  un- 
derstand that  my  letter  was  not  acted  upon,  al- 
though Colonel  Kelton  before  this  had  suggested 
such  a  recommendation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  AFTERMATH 

The  work  of  withdrawing  the  troops  and  mov- 
ing them  back  from  the  Vesle  to  the  Marne  was 
turned  over  mostly  to  Lieut.  Colonel  R.  T.  Phinney, 
Brigade  Adjutant. 

The  first  Brigade  Adjutant  was  Major  Frank  B. 
Kobes,  an  emotional  and  lovable  man,  extremely 
jealous  of  his  chief's  dignity.  His  respect  for  the 
office  of  Brigadier  General  was  such  that  on  several 
occasions,  I  shocked  him  by  not  acting,  as  he 
thought,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  exalted  and  aus- 
tere. His  loss  about  June  15th,  on  detail  to  a  school 
away  from  the  Brigade,  was  deeply  felt  and  Colonel, 
then  Major  Phinney,  reported  from  Division  Head- 
quarters as  Adjutant. 

He  came  into  the  office  and  instead  of  waiting 
to  be  assigned  work,  began  to  handle  papers  with- 
out reference  to  the  Brigade  Commander.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  without  giving  offense,  to  let  him 
know  that  the  Brigade  Commander  personally  com- 
manded all  the  Brigade.  It  was  two  or  three  weeks 
before  I  began  to  appreciate  him,  get  acquainted 
with  his  real  character,  and  the  fact  that  his  coming 
from  the  Division  staff  was  not  to  be  considered 
unfavorable.     Appreciation  of  his  manhood,  his 
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ability  and  the  high  qualities  of  his  soldiership  in- 
creased thereafter  as  long  as  I  was  associated  with 
him.  He  left  the  Brigade  on  the  return  from  the 
Vesle.  One  of  the  deplorable  things  in  this  war  was 
the  rapid  change  in  personnel.  Confidence  in  and 
understanding  of  the  character  of  subordinates 
comes  only  through  acquaintance  and  this  takes 
time  to  acquire. 

On  the  morning  of  July  10th,  I  was  attacked  with 
the  dysentery  that  was  then  epidemic  on  the  Vesle. 
This  trouble  had  prostrated  an  aid  and  several  men 
around  the  Brigade  P.  C.  Some  drastic  criticism 
has  been  seen,  aimed  at  the  officers  of  the  Medical 
Department  on  account  of  this  epidemic  of  dysen- 
tery, but  to  blame  them  is  wholly  unjust.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  caused  by  pestilence  of  flies. 

In  1908  a  camp  of  instruction  for  the  National 
Guard  of  California,  was  held  at  Atascadero,  Cali- 
fornia, some  ten  miles  south  of  Paso  Robles.  The 
Chief  Medical  officer  of  the  camp  was  determined 
that  absolute  cleanliness  should  prevail  and  that 
flies  should  not  be  permitted  to  breed.    All  litter 
and  refuse  was  covered  with  crude  oil,  at  that  time 
and  place  a  cheap  commodity.  The  picket  lines  were 
scraped  clean  of  every  particle  of  litter  and  kitch- 
ens kept  free  from  dirt.     There  were  no  flies,  not 
a  single  one.    Eminent  physicians  connected  with 
the  California  Guard  were  loud  in  their  praise.  At 
last  the  solution  to  the  camp  disease  problem  had 
been  found — a  clean  camp  and  no  flies. 
The  next  year  I  heard  of  this  same  medical  of- 
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ficer  at  a  Pennsylvania  camp.  The  same  methods 
were  applied,  but  there  were  flies  in  countless  mil- 
lions— clouds  and  swarms  of  them.  Now  the  Cali- 
fornia camp  was  held  the  first  part  of  October 
where  there  is  a  wet  and  dry  season,  and  this  was  at 
the  end  of  the  dry  season.  It  had  not  rained  for 
five  months.  All  summer  long  the  sun  had  scorched 
the  land.  All  vegetation  had  dried  up  and  there 
was  hardly  a  drop  of  sap  in  the  trees.  A  spark 
falling  in  the  dead  grass,  or  among  the  desiccated 
trees  started  a  fire  that  was  extremely  difficult  to 
extinguish.  No  insects,  except  ants,  were  alive.  To 
hatch  a  fly  egg,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
moisten  it  carefully  and  incubate  it  artificially. 
Nor  could  it  have  matured  without  artificial  mois- 
tening. Water  thrown  on  the  dry,  porous  ground 
disappeared  at  once.   No  fly  had  any  chance. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  next  year,  it  was  hot  and 
rainy.  The  air  held  its  limit  of  water,  heavy  dews 
fell  at  night.  Everything  was  soaked  and  the 
warmth  hatched  and  matured  flies  with  what  food 
they  got  outside  the  camp.  They  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. 

The  same  conditions  prevailed  on  the  Vesle  the 
first  part  of  August,  1918.  There  were  clouds  of 
flies  that  got  into  the  food  and  crawled  over  every- 
thing so  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  mouth  when  you  were  eating.  Troops  had 
camped  and  bivouacked  and  had  fought  over  the 
ground  near  Fismes  for  three  years,  and  the  flies 
carrying  infection  were  uncontrollable.   Water  also 
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was  doubtless  contaminated.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. 

I  was  seized  with  dysentery  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  but  kept  on  going  for  four  or  five  days.  It 
caused  suffering,  but  did  not  disable,  as  it  did  with 
some  of  the  officers  and  men  observed  with  the  trou- 
ble. I  stayed  up  all  the  night  of  the  9th  near  the 
telephone  ready  to  perform  any  duty  not  calling  for 
strenuous  physical  exertion. 

It  was  realized  on  the  return  from  the  Vesle  that 
contention  would  likely  arise  over  responsibility  for 
what  happened  from  August  4th  to  August  11th. 
Although  somewhat  weak  from  the  physical  trouble 
I  was  having,  the  12th  of  August  was  spent  in  mak- 
ing out  as  complete  a  report  as  possible,  so  that  the 
facts  could  be  checked  in  an  investigation  before 
changes  in  personnel,  time  and  station  would  make 
this  difficult. 

As  the  last  words  of  the  report  were  being  writ- 
ten, an  order  was  received  relieving  me  from  com- 
mand of  the  Brigade  and  directing  me  to  report  to 
the  Corps  Commander.  As  I  remember,  I  made  a 
notation  of  this  fact  on  my  report,  but  it  is  not  on 
the  retained  copy.  It  may  have  been  in  a  letter  of 
transmittal  to  the  Division  Commander.  This  ended 
my  service  with  the  6th  Brigade,  and  the  only  other 
work  done  was  to  make  a  hurried  investigation  re- 
garding some  report  from  a  French  officer  that 
came  to  me  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  attack  of 
August  10th.   Nothing  much  could  be  said,  but  that 
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investigation  revealed  what  took  place  that  had  not 
been  reported  by  Colonel  Stacey. 

The  report  on  the  Vesle  operations  was  sent  to 
Division  Headquarters,  which  at  that  time  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Blesmes,  about  two  miles  west  from 
the  P.  C.  of  the  6th  Brigade  at  Fossoy.  The  next 
morning  when  I  went  there  to  report  my  departure 
for  the  3rd  Corps  P.  C.  General  Dickman  and  Colonel 
Kelton  were  together. 

General  Dickman  said  to  me,  "Crawford,  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  last  night  going  over  that  report 
of  yours.  I  read  it  with  much  care,  and  I  must  say 
that  some  of  the  damnedest  things  occurred  up 
there  that  I  ever  heard  of,  especially  giving  you 
three  "H"  hours  in  one  afternoon.  Now  if  anything 
ever  comes  of  this,  you  can  refer  to  me  and  to  this 
report." 

General  Dickman,  always  guarded  in  his  speech, 
uttered  these  three  sentences  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately as  if  weighing  each  word  to  avoid  saying  any- 
thing that  might  be  misunderstood.  Colonel  Kelton 
said,  "Now  when  you  go  up  to  the  3rd  Corps  be  care- 
ful what  you  say  for  it  is  General  Bullard  who  has 
done  this  (referring,  of  course,  to  my  relief  from 
command),  or  rather  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Bjorn- 
stadt." 

I  made  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  3rd  Corps 
people  had  better  not  stir  up  matters  about  the  oper- 
ations on  the  Vesle  for  they  had  gotten  themselves 
badly  involved  because  of  the  way  they  had  handled 
the  business.    But  I  took  Colonel  Kelton's  advice 
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and  several  hours  later  when  I  reported  to  General 
Bullard,  I  was  formal,  and  handed  him  the  order 
directing  me  to  report  to  him  without  any  unneces- 
sary words. 

General  Ballard's  manner  was  amazing.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  fit  of  nervousness.  He  said  he  did 
not  understand  the  order.  He  had  not  applied  for 
me.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  me.  He  had 
Brigadier  Generals  for  all  the  positions  in  the  Corps 
and  began  to  name  them  over  with  their  duties  and 
organizations.  He  was  talking  to  himself,  almost 
babbling  in  his  speech.  Finally  he  said  he  would  send 
a  telegram  to  Headquarters  A.  E.  F.  and  ask  that  I 
be  assigned  to  duty  there  to  lay  out  a  system  of 
defense  in  the  3rd  Corps  sector.  When  he  took  a 
pencil  to  write  this  dispatch,  his  hand  trembled  so 
that  he  scarcely  could  form  the  letters.  Instead  of 
taking  the  course  of  duty  as  it  came,  this  would  have 
been  the  time  to  have  insisted  on  the  recording  of 
what  had  happened  concerning  the  6th  Brigade,  not 
trusting  to  the  ultimate  justice  that  army  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  administer.  Both  General 
Dickman  and  General  Bullard  this  day  were  in  a 
frame  of  mind  that  would  have  caused  them  to  give 
me  in  writing  any  kind  of  an  exculpation  I  might 
have  asked  of  them  for  what  had  happened  in  the 
6th  Brigade.  General  Dickman  would  have  done  so, 
because  the  action  that  he  took  on  August  10th, 
recommending  my  relief,  he  repudiated  later  in  con- 
nection with  a  recommendation  for  a  citation,  as  he 
did  by  the  statement  he  made  to  me.  General  Bullard 
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was  in  a  state  of  mind  not  understood  by  me  then, 
but  which  would  then  have  denied  any  part  in  the 
responsibility  for  my  relief  from  command.  His 
agitation  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  an  observer  from  G.  H.  Q.  with  the 
Brigade  would  not  permit  any  escape  from  respon- 
sibility for  occurences  if  the  matter  was  formally 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commanding 
General. 

General  Bullard  decided  that  I  should  go  back  to 
Fossoy  and  come  again  to  the  3rd  Corps  P.  C.  the 
next  day,  August  14th,  to  hear  the  result  of  his 
despatch.  That  afternoon,  a  telephone  message  ad- 
vised me  that  I  was  to  report  to  Headquarters 
S.  0.  S.  at  Tours. 

I  returned  to  General  Bullards's  headquarters 
next  day  and  was  informed  by  him  that  no  reply  to 
his  dispatch  had  been  received,  and  then  I  told  him 
I  had  better  go  back  and  wait  twenty-four  hours. 
If  I  did  not  hear  from  the  order,  I  would  proceed 
to  the  Headquarters'  Service  of  Supply. 

The  truth  was  I  suspected  General  Bullard  of  the 
design  to  have  me  put  on  duty  under  his  command, 
then  reporting  adversely  on  the  manner  of  perform- 
ance of  duty  after  my  relief  from  Brigade  command, 
so  as  to  confirm  his  charge  of  responsibility  for 
what  happened  August  7th.  In  this  suspicion,  I 
was  no  doubt  unjust,  although  it  could  have  turned 
out  that  way  had  duty  with  the  3rd  Corps  been  per- 
formed.   I  was  not  anxious  for  duty  with  the  3rd 
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Carps,  but  could  not  decline  an  offer  that  involved 
an  exhibition  of  confidence. 

When  I  reported  to  General  Bullard  the  last  time, 
he  told  me  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  relief  from 
brigade  command,  and  he  will  not  deny  that  he 
then  gave  me  positive  assurance  that  the  situation 
on  the  Vesle  was  a  difficult  one  and  might  have 
overtaxed  the  abilities  of  many  a  good  commander, 
and  that  he  hoped  that  I  might  be  given  the  com- 
mand of  another  brigade  in  operations  during  the 
war. 

I  met  General  Bullard  again  about  August  21st, 
as  I  was  leaving  Chaumont  for  Tours.  He  asked 
me  if  I  had  been  assigned  to  another  brigade,  but 
I  had  been  demoted  the  day  before  and  I  pointed 
to  my  shoulder  straps  with  an  eagle  instead  of  a 
star  on  them.  General  Bullard  caught  his  breath, 
and  said,  "Oh,  I  hadn't  noticed.  Well  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

On  February  6th,  1919,  I  made  an  application  for 
an  investigation  of  my  conduct  of  the  command  of 
the  6th  Brigade,  and  wrote  General  Bullard  a  let- 
ter sending  a  copy  of  the  application  so  he  would 
know  beforehand  that  such  an  investigation  was 
coming.  In  the  letter  a  statement  is  made  citing 
this  remark,  that  "he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it."  He  made  no  reply  to  this  letter.  With  a  view 
of  obtaining  assistance  in  having  an  investigation 
made,  I  went  to  New  York,  in  February,  1922. 
General  Bullard  was  commanding  a  Corps  Area  at 
Governors  Island. 
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At  the  beginning  of  an  interview  with  him,  Gen- 
eral Bullard  stated  that  his  memory  was  not  clear 
as  to  a  great  many  things  that  occurred  in  the  war 
for  so  many  important  events  had  happened  that  he 
could  not  remember  them  all.  This  was  true,  of 
course.  So  tremendous  are  the  consequences,  so 
great  is  the  flood  of  events,  and  so  fast  is  the  rush 
of  them  all  during  engagements  of  thousands  of 
men  with  the  enemy  that  the  mind  of  a  commander 
cannot  retain  more  than  the  outstanding  incidents. 
The  events  on  the  Vesle  relating  to  the  6th  Brigade 
were  but  a  small  part  of  the  great  amount  of  things 
that  came  into  General  Bullard's  service  in  France. 

But  at  New  York,  he  said  also  that  he  had  kept 
no  diary  and  made  no  notes  since  orders  prohibited 
it.  I  replied  that  I  had  kept  ample  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  reports.  When  I  reminded  him 
that  he  had  said  with  reference  to  my  relief  that 
"he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it"  he  stated  that 
he  had  never  said  that.  He  stated  that  my  conduct 
had  been  unsatisfactory  on  the  Vesle  and  he  had 
told  General  Dickman  at  a  conference  that  it  had 
been  unsatisfactory  and  a  complete  failure,  and  that 
he  would  have  taken  action  (to  have  me  relieved 
from  command)  but  General  Dickman  wanted  to 
do  it  himself,  so  he  deferred  to  General  Dickman. 
He  gave  me  but  little  of  his  time,  only  about  half 
an  hour,  and  broke  off  the  interview  to  keep  an- 
other engagement. 

These  statements,  of  which  I  took  notes  soon 
after,  are  very  unfortunate:  That  he  kept  no  diary, 
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that  he  had  not  made  the  statements  in  regard  to 
my  relief,  that  "he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it"  and 
that  he  intended  to  take  action  to  relieve  me  when 
this  is  wholly  incongruous  with  the  assunances  he 
will  not  deny  giving  on  the  14th  of  August. 

General  Bullard  made  no  investigation  in  person 
or  by  staff  officer  of  what  happened  in  the  6th 
Brigade  at  the  Vesle  the  7th  of  August.  The  only 
explanation  of  his  conflicting  attitudes  and  state- 
ments is  that  when  he  found  on  his  bungling  hands 
some  two  hundred  38th  Infantry  casualties,  some 
seventy  of  them  fatal,  he  could  not  admit  it.  Be- 
cause of  the  enormous  responsibilities  and  because 
of  the  appalling  consequences  of  mistakes  that  may 
be  made,  war  puts  a  strain  on  human  nature  that  is 
too  great  for  many  characters  to  stand.  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  Bullard  could  not  admit  that  the  3rd 
Corps  Headquarters  was  responsible  for  what  oc- 
curred August  7th,  1918,  on  the  Vesle. 

On  July  3rd,  1863,  when  Pickett  and  the  rem- 
nants of  his  command  came  back  from  Cemetery 
Ridge  at  Gettysburg  on  the  slope  of  which  ridge  the 
bodies  of  Virginia's  manhood  were  still  bleeding, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  met  Pickett,  and  his  defeated 
soldiers  and  exclaimed  to  them,  "It's  all  my  fault." 
It  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  a  man  of  noble  im- 
pulses and  knightly  character. 

From  the  6th  to  the  8th  of  August,  there  was  for 
a  great  part  of  the  time  at  the  P.  C.  of  the  Brigade 
a  general  staff  officer,  Colonel  Raymond  Sheldon. 
He  was  an  observer  from  Headquarters  A.  E.  F.  at 
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Chaumont.  He  saw  what  went  on  and  when  he 
left  he  told  me  his  report  was  "favorable." 

I  do  not  have  a  complete  copy  of  Colonel  Sheldon's 
report  which  was  made  to  General  Fox  Connor,  but 
it  is  of  recollection  that  he  uses  the  expression 
"complete  failure"  in  it  with  reference  to  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Vesle.  These  words  are  used  by  Gen- 
eral Dickman  quoting  from  General  Bullard  at  the 
conference  the  10th  of  August.  Colonel  Sheldon's 
report  is  in  part  as  follows:  Reference  to  attack  7 
August.  "General  Crawford  desired  a  little  more 
time  and  wanted  to  make  his  attack  this  morning 
instead  of  last  night,  but  other  orders  came.  The 
necessary  conferences  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
held  and  the  operation  seemed  to  be  hasty  and  un- 
prepared. I  do  not  believe  that  General  Crawford 
is  at  all  responsible,  but  rather  that  he  did  every- 
thing that  was  possible." 

Colonel  Sheldon  had  no  personal  reason  to  favor 
me  in  his  report.  He  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
3rd  Division  and  some  of  our  relations  had  not  been 
smooth.  If  he  harbored  any  feeling  of  disfavor, 
his  honesty  and  uprightnesn  did  not  allow  it  to  af- 
fect his  judgment.  Colonel  Sheldon  might  well  have 
told  General  Bullard  that  the  attacks  were  a  com- 
plete failure,  but  military  relations  prevented  him, 
a  Colonel,  from  telling  a  General  exercising  a  Lieu- 
tenant General's  command  that  General  Crawford 
was  not  responsible,  for  that  would  put  the  blame 
on  Corps  Headquarters.  General  Bullard  can  say, 
however,  that  responsibility  for  what  happened 
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August  10th  belongs  within  the  brigade.  That  is 
a  matter  that  lies  between  the  Brigade  Commander 
and  Colonel  Stacey. 

After  I  left  the  3rd  Division,  Colonel  McAlex- 
ander,  who  temporarily  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  6th  Brigade,  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Dick- 
man,  proposing  a  citation  for  the  Brigade.  It  is 
worded  as  follows: 

"An  elite  brigade,  which  under  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  its  chief  Brigadier  General  Charles 
Crawford,  stood  steadfast  during  the  violent  attack 
of  the  enemy  on  July  15th,  1918,  holding  the  very 
important  heights  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
Surmelin  river.  Afterward  forcing  the  crossing  of 
the  Marne  and  leading  the  advance  toward  the  town 
of  Channel,  during  which  operation  heavy  casualties 
were  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  and  more  than  seven 
hundred  prisoners  taken;  and  which  on  August  9th, 
(sic)  and  10th,  again  violently  attacked  the  enemy 
on  the  Vesle  river. 

(Signed)    U.  G.  McALEXANDER, 

Colonel  38th  Infantry." 

On  September  4th,  1918,  General  Dickman,  writ- 
ing from  Headquarters  Fourth  Army  Corps,  stated : 
"The  papers  concerning  citation  were  handed  to  me 
by  General  McAlexander  and  it  afforded  me  great 
pleasure  to  approve  them.  I  sent  them  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  3d  Division  for  action  and  refer- 
ence to  the  French  authorities  through  liaison  offi- 
cer, Captain  Royer."  On  November  12,  1919,  he 
wrote  me  from  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  with  ref- 
erence to  this  citation,  saying  that  this  citation  had 
his  "unqualified  approval." 
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On  January  12th,  1919,  I  wrote  an  official  letter 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  3d  Division,  inquiring  about 
this  citation  and  received  a  reply  that  they  had  no 
record  of  it. 

^  I  received  an  order  August  20th,  discharging  me 
from  my  commission  as  Brigadier  General.  The  per- 
sonal fortunes  of  any  officer  in  war  is  a  trifling  mat- 
ter, and  no  one  could  expect  that  they  would  stop  the 
war  to  make  an  investigation  of  how  the  campaign 
of  a  brigade  was  conducted.  I  wrote  a  letter  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August  to  the  Adjutant  General  stating 
that  such  an  application  for  investigation  would  be 
made  as  soon  as  conditions  allowed  officers  the  time 
to  do  so.  This  was  to  disavow  responsibility  for 
delay. 

Application  on  February  4th,  1919,  was  accord- 
ingly made  and  after  patiently  waiting  for  a  long 
time  and  hearing  nothing,  I  started  out  to  visit  per- 
sonally the  officers  involved.  In  August,  1920,  I 
went  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  see  General  Dick- 
man.  An  unsigned  letter  in  the  rough  was  made 
out,  stating  the  situation  with  regard  to  my  service 
with  the  6th  Brigade,  and  showing  that  nothing 
had  taken  place  during  my  exercise  of  command  that 
warranted  my  relief. 

Of  course,  I  knew  then  that  General  Dickman  was 
the  one  who  made  the  recommendation  for  my  relief. 
When  I  telephoned  from  my  hotel  in  San  Antonio  to 
Fort  Sam  Houston  for  an  appointment  to  see  General 
Dickman,  he  sent  his  aid,  Major  Foster,  who  was 
also  his  son-in-law,  to  see  me.   On  this  visit,  the 
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attitude,  while  friendly,  was  hostile  to  opening 
the  matter  of  service  with  the  6th  Brigade.  I  gave 
Major  Foster  the  rough  draft  of  the  letter  I  had 
written,  which  was  to  be  changed  in  wording  if  such 
modification  was  considered  desirable  on  General 
Dickman's  part,  also  copies  of  personal  letters  Gen- 
eral Dickman  had  written,  showing  that  he  did  not 
consider  that  the  exercise  of  the  command  of  the 
brigade  was  other  than  highly  praiseworthy. 

He  had  stated  in  one  of  these  letters,  of  which  I  re- 
tained photostatic  copies,  that  he  believed  that  the 
Brigade  would  have  crossed  the  Vesle  if  it  had  been 
humanly  possible.  The  next  day  General  Dickman 
gave  me  an  interview,  but  stated  that  he  could  not 
do  anything  to  change  the  situation,  for  it  "would 
stultify  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  War  Department." 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  disavowal  of  the  state- 
ment he  made  when  I  last  saw  him  on  the  Marne, 
and  of  what  he  had  written.  Disappointed,  I  started 
to  leave,  carrying  the  papers  along,  but  the  General 
asked  me  to  leave  them,  as  he  had  not  looked  over 
them  carefully.  I  left  them  in  his  office  and  asked 
Major  Foster  to  forward  the  letters  to  me  when  the 
General  had  finished  with  them,  giving  him  my  ad- 
dress and  went  home. 

Shortly  after  reaching  home,  a  letter  came  stat- 
ing that  my  rough  draft  letter  and  the  two  personal 
letters  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army.  There  had  been  no  intent  on  my  part 
to  make  these  personal  letters  official,  and  the  first 
impulse  was  to  ask  the  War  Department  to  return 
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them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  private  and 
therefore  privileged.  However,  this  was  not  done, 
because  General  Dickman  had  originated  the  letters 
and  had  himself  made  them  official,  so  that  he  must 
have  desired  that  the  privileged  character  be  re- 
moved. The  endorsement  forwarding  these  letters 
is  as  follows: 

1st  Ind. 

Hgs.  Southern  Dept., 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 
August  23,  1920. 
To  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.: 

1.  During  actual  campaign,  we  learned  many 
things  not  found  in  textbooks,  nor  taught  at  service 
schools  in  America  or  Europe.   For  example : 

(1.)  With  the  best  possible  system  of  selection, 
there  are  always  some  officers  who  lack  the  neces- 
sary physical  strength  for  the  great  duty  in  hand. 

(2).  All  officers  have  periods  when  they  are 
not  at  their  best,  the  off  days  increasing  with  age. 

2.  General  Crawford  never  had  what  might  be 
called  a  strong  physique,  and  his  character  was  not 
aggressive  nor  sufficiently  positive.  Towards  the 
end  of  July,  1918,  I  became  convinced  that  he  tem- 
pararily  lacked  the  driving  force  indispensable  to 
dominate  the  Sixth  Brigade  and  exact  its  utmost  ex- 
ertions in  the  coming  operations.  I  therefore  asked 
for  his  displacement,  and  when  the  action  on  my 
request  was  delayed  for  two  weeks  and  the  Sixth 
Brigade  was  detached  for  service  with  the  Third 
Corps,  I  was  willing  to  make  renewal  of  my  applica- 
tion contingent  upon  the  reputation  established  by 
General  Crawford  while  serving  with  the  Third 
Corps  under  General  Bullard. 
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3.  I  visited  General  Bullard  at  Mont  St.  Pere  on 
August  3d,  and  at  Coulanges,  north  of  the  Marne  on 
August  5th,  General  de  Goutte  being  present.  The 
Sixth  Brigade  had  been  out  of  action  only  a  few  days 
when  it  was  ordered  to  the  front  in  the  Third  Corps. 
There  was  a  delay  of  seven  hours  and  a  half  in  fur- 
nishing camions  on  August  3d.  There  was  also  fric- 
tion with  General  Le  Brun,  who  ordered  the  38th 
Infantry  to  make  a  night  march  in  a  rainstorm 
without  proper  instructions  to  the  troops  to  be  re- 
lieved. General  Le  Brun  also  reprimanded  General 
Crawford  who  complained  that  the  time  was  insuffi- 
cient between  the  receipt  and  the  period  of  execution 
of  orders.  In  how  far  the  various  incidents  influ- 
enced General  Bullard,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  his 
statements  to  me  concerning  General  Crawford's  ef- 
ficiency during  the  campaign  were  quite  unfavor- 
able, and  I  therefore  sent  the  telegram  of  August 
10th,  on  which  General  Crawford  was  relieved.  An 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  had  developed,  which 
could  be  settled  in  no  other  way.  General  Craw- 
ford's experience  with  the  French  was  not  to  his  dis- 
credit, only  he  put  up  with  things  a  stronger  man 
would  not  have  stood  for. 

4.  My  reluctance  in  the  performance  of  this  dis- 
agreeable duty  is  apparent.  The  evident  purpose  of 
letters  to  General  Crawford  was  to  soften  his  disap- 
pointment. 

5.  After  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  years,  I  feel 
free  to  say  that  General  Crawford's  brigade  rendered 
excellent  service  throughout  the  war,  while  under 
his  command  and  subsequently.  The  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Crawford  temporarily  was  not  at  his  best  phy- 
sically and  that  he  had  bad  luck  with  the  French 
should  not  be  held  to  his  discredit. 

(Signed)   J.  T.  DICKMAN, 
Major  General,  U.  S.  A. 
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General  Dickman's  reference  to  my  physical  con- 
dition is  unfortunate.  He  knew  if  he  had  observed 
that  no  officer  in  the  Brigade,  with  the  exception  of 
Colonel  McAlexander  perhaps,  covered  more  ground 
outside  and  did  more  work  inside  than  myself.  The 
subsequent  hospital  experience  from  September  10th 
on,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  my  physical 
condition,  but  had  he  known  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  originates  as  often  with  the  strongest  of 
men  as  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  made  this 
statement. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  General  Bullard  in  his 
book,  "Personalities  and  Reminiscences  of  the  War," 
accuses  me  of  being  stubborn,  while  serving  under 
French  command,  while  General  Dickman  accuses  me 
of  being  too  compliant. 

When  the  Brigade  returned  from  the  Vesle,  Gen- 
eral Dickman  did  not  send  for  or  come  to  me  to 
learn  what  had  happened,  but  went  to  Colonel  Mc- 
Alexander. This  officer,  of  course,  told  him  the 
truth  as  far  as  he  knew,  but  not  having  been  at  the 
Brigade  P.  C.  after  August  4th,  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened.  Why  General  Dickman  should 
have  avoided  the  Brigade  Commander,  the  only 
source  of  information  available  is  unexplainable. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  General 
Dickman,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  July  15th, 
had  recommended  that  Colonel  Butts  be  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  general  officer.  He  had  encroached 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  Brigade  Commander  in 
practically  taking  away  from  the  latter  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  30th  Infantry  July  15th.  This  action 
he  had  full  right  to  take  whenever  he  thought  neces- 
sary, if  he  took  responsibility  therefor  afterwards. 

The  Brigade  Commander  had  protested  the  recom- 
mendation in  favor  of  Colonel  Butts  and  afterward 
when  he  was  absent  without  leave  from  his  com- 
mand which  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  had  asked 
that  he  be  not  permitted  to  return  to  the  30th  In- 
fantry. The  Brigade  Commander  had  shown  that 
strong  measures  would  be  taken  with  Colonel  Butts 
on  his  return  and  had  demanded  reports  that  would 
have  shown  the  pitiable  state  of  affairs  in  the  30th 
Infantry  July  15th.  Colonel  Butts  was  saved  by 
transfer  from  the  Brigade  and  the  full  truthful  re- 
ports stifled. 

General  Dickman  having  taken  the  action  he  did, 
could  not  reverse  his  attitude  as  to  the  30th  Infantry 
and  its  commander  without,  to  use  his  words  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  "stultifying  himself." 

No  complete  checking  up  of  Colonel  Butts'  per- 
formances after  he  left  the  Brigade  July  19,  1918, 
could  be  made  by  the  Brigade  Commander,  but  Cap- 
tain Maxwell,  the  regimental  adjutant  and  Lieuten- 
ant Marchand  of  the  French  army  attached  to  the 
regiment  accompanied  Colonel  Butts,  and  afterward 
talked  about  it.  Reports  that  are  considered  reli- 
able were  that  instead  of  going  to  the  nearby  town 
to  rest  up,  he  took  the  automobile  furnished  by  Col- 
onel Stone  and  went  to  Dancevoir  where  the  regi- 
ment had  trained.  Here,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  with  various  alcoholic  accompaniments, 
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a  great  festival  took  place  celebrating  the  saving  of 
Paris  from  the  German  drive  by  the  30th  Infantry. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Dancevoir  recom- 
mended Colonel  Butts  be  given  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
for  his  services  and  named  a  street  for  him.  Later 
the  three  went  to  Paris  where  the  celebration  con- 
tinued. After  ten  days  absence,  he  returned  to  his 
regiment.  He  had  made  the  3d  Division  Headquar- 
ters and  myself  look  like  a  group  of  comedians  up  on 
the  Mame. 

Lieutenant  Marchand  was  awarded  three  weeks 
disciplinary  arrest  by  Major  Bruant  in  charge  of 
3d  Division  French  officers  for  this  rest  episode.  Col- 
onel Stacey  appealed  to  me  to  intercede  on  Lieut. 
Marchand's  account  and  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
my  note  book. 

With  myself  as  Brigade  Commander  out  of  the  3d 
Division  and  demoted,  the  way  was  open  to  protect 
Colonel  Butts  and  Major  Walker  and  to  obtain  for 
each  a  distinguished  service  cross  for  service  on 
July  15th. 
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chapter  x. 
INCIDENTALS 

The  personality  of  Colonel  Kelton  permeated  the 
Divisional  administration.  Neither  he  nor  Colonel 
Bjornstadt  gave  verbal  orders  in  the  name  of  the 
organization  commander,  but  spoke  as  of  their  own 
authority.  Staff  work,  however,  seemed  better  per- 
formed in  the  3d  Division  than  in  the  3d  Corps, 
where  the  headquarters  had  been  recently  organized 
and  the  enlisted  personnel,  at  least  of  the  signal 
corps,  was  unfamiliar  with  the  system.  At  the  3d 
Division  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  his  chief  was  always 
at  the  P.  C.  and  ready  to  act. 

At  3rd  Corps  Headquarters  on  two  or  more  occa- 
sions when  the  matters  were  taken  up  by  telephone, 
neither  commander  nor  the  Chief  of  Staff  were 
present,  but  were,  it  seemed,  inspecting  or  in  con- 
ference some  other  place  in  the  Corps  area.  The 
corps  commander  did  not  control  his  chief  of  staff. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  difficulties  in  co- 
operating with  the  French  was  due  to  Colonel  Kel- 
ton's  attitude  toward  them  and  his  brusqueness.  On 
July  24th,  or  25th,  I  was  at  the  Division  P.  C.  and 
while  there,  Colonel  Kelton,  speaking  to  no  one  in 
particular,  with  a  loud  voice  was  railing  at  the 
French  who  were  giving  us  no  airplane  service 
against  the  enemy  flying  at  will  over  the  30th  In- 
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fantry  as  they  spotted  their  artillery  fire  upon  our 
men. 

A  French  field  officer  present  who  seemed  to  be 
a  liaison  officer  from  another  command  re- 
monstrated with  him,  saying:    "Colonel  would  eet 

not  be  better  if  we  would  not  make  zee  quarrel  ?  Zat 
is  wot  ze  Kaiser  wish  us  to  do.  If  we  quarrel,  we 
cannot  fight  together.  Ze  American  make  ze  good 
fight  wiz  ze  French.  But  if  we  quarrel  zen  ze  Boche 
zey  win  ze  war.  I  zink  it  be  much  better  if  you 
please  zat  we  do  not  quarrel."  This  seemed  to  mol- 
lify somewhat,  but  did  not  satisfy  the  Colonel. 

His  propensity  for  exaggerated  speech  and  writ- 
ing had  been  noted.  An  instance  of  it  is  shown  in 
a  serious  article  written  by  him  for  the  Century 
magazine  of  May,  1919,  describing  the  action  of  the 
Sixth  Brigade  July  15th,  1918,  at  the  Marne.  On 
page  107,  column  2,  he  states,  "Six  days  later  we 
buried  nearly  five  thousand  of  them"  (Germans). 
This  would  have  meant  that  the  total  casualties  of 
the  enemy  approached  twenty  thousand  or  more,  as 
great  a  battle  as  Gettysburg.  The  action  was,  in  fact, 
comparable  in  size  and  in  some  other  respects  to 
that  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  in  the  Spanish  American 
war. 

General  Dickman  would  have  been  right  in  asking 
for  my  transfer,  and  there  would  have  been  no  ob- 
jections to  the  action  he  took  had  he  given  as  a 
reason  that  his  Chief  of  Staff  and  myself  could  not 
work  together.  The  incidents  of  the  French  search- 
light unit,  of  my  demanding  Colonel  Kelton  to  apol- 
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ogize  for  calling  my  aid  a  liar,  the  letter  relating  to 

the  march  of  August  3rd  ,and  the  matter  of  hand- 
ling the  officers  of  the  30th  Infantry  called  for  a 
change.  The  General  had  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Colonel  Kelton  did  not  last  long  afterward, 
and  was  sent  back  to  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  occupy  the  lower  stories  of  mil- 
itary organization  can  not  often  speak  with  knowl- 
edge of  what  goes  on  in  the  upper  chambers,  but 
sometimes  a  flash  of  light  discloses  much. 

When  I  visited  San  Antonio  in  1920,  I  telephoned 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  asked  for  an  interview 
with  General  Dickman  concerning  the  service  of  the 
6th  Brigade.  General  Dickman  sent  Major  Foster 
of  his  staff  who  was  G3,  intelligence  officer  in  July, 
1918,  to  my  hotel  where  we  talked  matters  over.  I 
showed  him  my  papers  and  he  talked  frankly.  He 
stated  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  6th  Brigade 
commander  originated  first  in  the  intelligence  of- 
fice. That  after  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
action  north  of  the  Marne  (July  27),  the  staff  of  the 
Division  had  a  conference  to  determine  whether  I 
should  be  recommended  for  relief  from  command  of 
the  brigade.  It  was  decided  to  put  the  matter  up 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  3rd  Corps  and  leave  the 
decision  to  him. 

This  information  was  so  astounding  that  I  did 
not  have  presence  of  mind  enough  to  inquire  wheth- 
er General  Dickman  was  present  at  this  council.  It 
can  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  General  Dick- 
man would  put  such  a  question  for  decision  to  an 
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officer  of  Colonel  Bjornstadt's  rank.  The  remark 
would  not  have  had  much  import,  had  it  not  fitted 
in  with  the  statement  made  by  Colonel  Kelton  when 
I  left  Division  Headquarters  August  13th,  for  the 
3rd  Corps  that  "Bjornstadt  had  done  it,"  so  there 
must  have  been  some  such  council  and  some  such 
reference  to  Colonel  Bjornstadt. 

In  other  words,  the  3rd  Division  staff  was  acting 
a  role  like  that  of  a  Russian  soviet.  If  elements  of 
the  soviet  system  were  used  in  administering  the 
larger  units  of  the  army  in  France,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent in  time.  The  system  was  new  and  not  much 
of  the  esoteric  principles  and  of  their  application 
to  concrete  cases  has  yet  been  exhibited  to  public 
scrutiny. 

On  August  15th  the  3rd  Division  was  moving 
from  the  Marne  to  a  position  north  of  Chaumont. 
I  took  passage  in  one  of  the  Division  automobiles 
as  I  wanted  to  go  via  Chaumont  and  obtain  permis- 
sion to  visit  Arc  en  Barrois  to  obtain  personal  equip- 
ment stored  there.  We  had  left  there  in  haste  on 
May  30th,  and  I  moved  with  very  light  personal 
baggage.  The  dysenteiy  contracted  on  the  Vesle 
still  persisted  and  as  we  passed  Base  Hospital  I 
entered  there  on  account  of  my  trouble.  Four  days 
were  spent  in  bed,  and  the  medical  officers  pro- 
nounced me  fit  for  duty,  so  I  proceeded  to  Chau- 
mont where  the  orders  for  Tours  were  verified. 
What  happened  about  the  application  for  my  serv- 
ices with  the  3rd  Corps  is  unknown. 

Upon  my  demotion,  the  two  splendid  aids.  Lieut. 
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K.  F.  Ash  and  Lieut.  Rodney  S.  Thomas,  were  com- 
plimented by  being  transferred  to  the  staff  of  an- 
other general  officer.  It  was  pleasing  to  think  that 
the  judgment  in  selecting  them  was  recognized  by 
continuing  them  with  another  general  who  would 
ordinarily  prefer  to  select  his  own  personal  staff. 

My  note  book  shows  that  while  at  Chaumont,  I 
visited  iiajor  K.  W.  Johnston.  Major  Johnston  had 
been  a  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  University 
wno  specialized  in  the  historical  research  work 
of  military  operations.  He  had  given  lectures  at  the 
War  College  in  1914,  and  1915,  illustrating  research 
methods  in  showing  how  a  historian  goes  beyond 
regular  reports  and  formal  history  in  determining 
what  real  intentions  and  conditions  were  affecting 
military  situations.  I  had  formed  a  friendship  with 
him  there. 

Being  an  authority  on  military  historical  methods, 
he  had  been  commissioned  a  Major  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  historical  matter  of  the  A.  E.  F.  He 
came  to  this  position,  it  is  supposed,  through  Gen- 
eral McAndrew,  the  Chief  of  Staff  who  was  at  the 
War  College,  too,  in  1914,  1915.  I  asked  Major 
Johnston  of  the  character  of  the  records  of  the  his- 
tory that  was  being  made.  He  said  that  it  was  very 
poor,  but  that  the  matter  coming  from  the  3rd  Divi- 
sion ranked  near  the  top  of  all  the  divisions.  He 
stated  that  with  the  2nd  Division  the  character  of 
the  work  done  by  officers  did  not  correspond  with 
the  promotions  and  the  rewards  conferred.  I  took 
it  that  this  was  a  superficial  judgment  because 
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he  did  not  have  the  time  to  make  the  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  mass  of  matter  he  handled  such  as  he 
showed  in  his  War  College  lectures  a  careful  his- 
torian does. 

I  reported  to  Hq.  S.  0.  S.  at  Tours  August  21st, 
but  was  given  no  assignment  and  spent  the  time 
largely  in  making  a  mass  of  notations  of  the  past 
and  current  events  as  was  done  thereafter  while  in 
France. 

General  Harbord,  the  Commanding  General,  was 
not  present  when  I  reported  and  I  did  not  see 
him  until  August  26th.  He  asked  me  what  I 
was  back  there  for.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know, 
that  I  believed  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  mili- 
tary work  I  had  done  and  I  thought  I  was  going  up, 
but  instead  of  that  I  came  down.  I  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  reason  for  my  relief  nor  the  name 
of  the  General  who  recommended  it.  Para- 
graph 2,  G.  0.  131,  Hq.  A.  E.  F.  had  not  been  com- 
plied with  in  my  case. 

General  Harbord  had  a  fit  of  impatience,  and  said 
T  was  the  fifth  or  sixth  officer  who  had  come  to  him 
within  the  previous  week  or  so  with  the  same  tale 
and  added,  "Those  generals  up  with  divisions  are 
acting  two  faced  about  relieving  officers  under 
their  command,  they  are  telling  the  officers  relieved 
one  thing,  and  the  A.  E.  F.  another." 

Calling  a  stenographer,  he  dictated  a  telegram  to 
General  McAndrew,  which  must  be  on  file,  stating 
as  above  related,  but  not  using  the  words  "two 
faced."    He  then  commented  about  "Duncan  and 
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Bullard,"  relieving  Colonel  McAlexander  from  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  and  later  recommending  that  he 
be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General. 

On  August  31st,  orders  were  received  at  Tours  di- 
recting me  to  proceed  to  the  front  and  General  Har- 
bord  informed  me  that  I  was  to  be  given  command 
of  a  regiment.  The  orders  took  me  to  2nd  Division 
Headquarters  at  Columbey  les  Belles  where  I  ar- 
rived August  2nd.  The  Division  moved  August  3rd 
to  Franchere  Farm,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Toul. 
Here  I  was  given  duty  as  an  inspector,  since  all  the 
regiments  had  Colonels  on  duty  with  them.  As  an 
inspector,  I  was  provided  with  a  motorcycle  side 
car  and  made  trips  daily  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles. 

The  intense  vibration  of  the  sidecar  over  rough 
roads  shook  up  and  seemed  to  loosen  every  organ 
of  the  body  except  the  teeth.  On  September  8th, 
my  digestive  system  suddenly  ceased  to  function, 
and  the  next  day  having  been  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  barrage  positions  of  the  1st  Corps  area, 
I  reported  to  General  Liggett's  P.  C,  but  was  sick. 
That  night  my  condition  became  greatly  aggra- 
vated, and  the  morning  of  September  10th,  I  was 
sent  to  a  hospital  in  Toul. 

My  trouble  was  erroneously  diagnosed  as  ap- 
pendicitis with  a  peritonitis  complication,  and  a 
surgical  operation  immediately  performed,  followed 
two  days  later  by  another,  which  ended  the  war  and 
active  service  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  No  blame 
can  be  attached  for  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  my 
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trouble.  It  was  done  by  a  splendid,  skillful  and 
brilliant  surgeon. 

The  ex-commander  of  the  6th  Brigade  was  in 
Evacuation  Hospital  September  10th  to  14th.  In 
Base  Hospital  48,  Mars  sur  Ailly  near  Nevers,  Sept. 
16th  to  October  21st.  Base  Hospital  No.  8  near  St. 
Nazaire,  October  23rd  to  26th.  Navy  Hospital  No.  1. 
Brest,  October  27th  to  November  5th,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  New  York  City  on  the  S.  S.  Plattsburg. 
In  Debarkation  Hospital  at  Ellis  Island  November 
16th  to  26th,  and  therafter  until  retired  from  active 
service  on  account  of  disability  at  Montefiore  Hos- 
pital No.  1,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

The  World  War  differed  from  any  war  ever 
waged  by  this  country,  in  that  the  overwhelming 
feeling  of  the  people  was  in  favor  of  the  war.  There 
was  no  divided  sentiment  in  the  country  in  the 
Spanish  War,  but  the  people  were  comparatively 
lukewarm  for  it  because  it  was  on  our  part  an  ag- 
gressive war.  Our  homes  were  not  in  peril,  nor 
was  our  country  threatened  with  invasion  by  a  weak 
nation  that  could  not  subdue  a  few  revolutionists 
in  Cuba.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, that  of  1812,  and  the  Revolution,  part  of  the 
population  opposed  the  war  and  a  considerable  part 
were  indifferent. 

The  war  history  of  the  United  States  shows  noth- 
ing ever  done  that  was  so  wise  and  beneficial  as  the 
steps  taken  in  this  war  for  the  prompt  seizure  and 
punishment  of  those  who  began  efforts  to  embar- 
rass the  government  in  its  military  efforts  and  for 
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the  internment  of  enemy  aliens  who  possibly  would 
make  trouble. 

The  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States 
of  German  birth  or  blood,  who  would  have  been  un- 
natural if  they  did  not  have  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  land  of  their  origin  and  for  their  kinfolk,  are 
no  doubt  grateful  that  measures  were  taken  imme- 
diately at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  prevent  an  agi- 
tation that  would  almost  inevitably  have  developed 
a  situation  that  would  have  caused  great  suffering 
and  after  the  war,  bitterness  without  end. 

On  their  part  they  should  have  credit  for  giv- 
ing a  measure  of  loyalty  to  their  adopted  country 
which  probably  would  not  have  been  equalled  by 
any  other  nationality  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  we  captured  prisoners  we  had  a  German  in- 
terpreter in  almost  every  platoon.  On  the  Marne  I 
visited  the  front  line  one  night  where  the  Captain 
of  the  Company  had  a  German  name,  the  Platoon 
commander  had  a  German  name  and  the  guide  de- 
tailed to  accompany  me  to  the  outposts  was  Private 
Schwartz,  who  talked  with  a  German  accent. 

When  we  found  the  enemy  talking  Polish  across 
the  river,  we  placed  a  Pole  in  the  listening  post  to 
discover  what  the  Kaiser's  Poles  were  saying.  These 
men  of  German  birth  or  descent  were  Americans 
and  the  Brigade  Commander  never  heard  that  the 
devotion  of  any  one  of  them  was  doubted. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  tell  our 
soldiers  that  this  was  a  defensive  war.  They  knew 
it.  It  should  have  been  brought  home  to  them,  how- 
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ever,  more  emphatically.  The  relations  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  are  such  that  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  is  speechmaking  appropriate.  Issues 
calling  for  the  use  of  soldiers  are  political  and  not 
subjects  for  discussion  by  military  persons. 

I  started  to  talk  to  the  soldiers  on  the  defensive 
aspects  of  the  war  on  Decoration  Day,  but  got  no 
farther  than  one  speech  when  orders  for  front  line 
service  came.  The  President's  most  famous  phrase 
that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  was  not  sufficiently  definite  for 
a  mind  unversed  in  international  affairs. 

While  it  got  home  to  the  men  in  nearly  all  cases 
that  we  were  in  fact  fighting  in  self  defense  rather 
than  for  a  political  form  of  government,  yet  it  must 
have  come  to  some  of  them  to  ask  what  to  them  was 
the  democracy  of  the  empire  of  Russia  or  the  democ- 
racy of  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  Belgium  or  Great 
Britain?  There  is  not  much  patriotism  in  a  man 
except  that  which  originates  at  the  family  fire- 
side, and  the  soldier  knew  with  the  wisdom  that 
makes  the  American  capable  of  self  government 
that  winning  the  war  was  the  only  thing  that  would 
protect  his  women  folk  and  his  inheritance  from  the 
power  of  the  German  military  aristocracy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ORGANIZATION 

I  was  familiar  with  the  working  only  of  the  in- 
fantry in  this  war.  Its  organization  was  not  the 
best.  During  my  active  military  service,  no  subject 
was  given  so  much  attention  and  study  in  the  army 
as  organization.  The  promotion  motive  entered  into 
much  of  this,  but  it  would  be  an  insult  and  an  in- 
justice to  the  whole  army  list  to  say  that  officers 
who  studied  or  worked  on  the  subject  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  promotion  motive. 

Before  the  World  War,  the  proposition  to  have 
a  company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  a  two 
regiment  brigade  never  was  advocated  seriously  nor 
considered  of  more  than  academic  interest.  This 
organization  was  familiar  to  all  of  us  who  had  duty 
with  the  Fort  Leavenworth  officer  schools,  for  it  was 
studied  carefully  in  working  with  the  German  field 
problems  that  were  used  in  instruction. 

A  board  of  officers  after  the  war  was  declared, 
made  a  trip  to  France  and  hastily  adopted  this  or- 
ganization. It  is  probable  that  the  French  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  such  an 
organization  if  we  fought  alongside  of  them.  If  they 
had  in  mind  what  they  afterward  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon,  the  absorption  of  American  soldiers 
into  their  own  units  or  command  by  French  officers 
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of  American  troops,  they  would,  of  course,  insist  on 
their  organization.  The  organization  of  a  company 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  clumsy  and  too 
much  for  an  inexperienced  captain  with  inexpe- 
rienced officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to 
help  him.  A  company  with  a  hundred  men  less 
would  have  been  much  better. 

So,  also,  would  have  been  a  three  regiment  brig- 
ade. The  two  regiment  brigade  and  a  machine  gun 
battalion,  the  units  of  the  battalion  being  usually 
attached  to  regiments,  placed  too  few  units  in  the 
hands  of  the  brigade  commander.  The  regimental 
commander's  importance  was  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  brigade  commander,  who  if  he  exercised 
control  in  the  fighting  was  tempted  to  handle  things 
by  battalion,  that  is,  not  operate  through  the  regi- 
mental commander. 

If  the  two  regiment  brigade  prevails  with  each 
regiment  three  thousand  strong,  the  Brigade  Com- 
mander should  be  a  Colonel. 

If  the  French  insisted  on  having  an  organization 
uniform  with  their  own,  they  did  not  succeed,  for 
their  divisions  in  1918  were  only  about  half  the  size 
of  American  divisions.  That  they  used  these  divi- 
sions instead  of  full  ones,  indicates  that  they  found 
this  to  be  more  economical  and  efficient  than  divi- 
sions of  American  size. 

The  Company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was 
the  European  unit  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  where 
the  officers  were  highly  trained  and  professional, 
and  nearly  all  the  men,  also,  of  the  professional 
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class.  After  the  first  three  months,  the  fighting 
consisted  of  trench  warfare  and  the  large  companies 
were  not  disadvantageous.  There  was  no  successful 
maneuvering  on  the  battlefield  or  near  it. 

But  when  open  warfare  came,  the  big  company 
was  too  bulky  to  handle.  Maneuvering  on  the  bat- 
tlefield should  be  retained  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  It 
is  possible  in  many  cases  with  a  small  company  when 
it  is  not  so  with  a  large  one.  The  same  applies  to  the 
battalion  and  the  regiment. 

Closely  connected  with  organization  was  the  des- 
ignation of  the  organization  on  the  soldier's  uni- 
form. The  old  regular  army  regimental  numbers  on 
the  collar  could  not  be  manufactured  and  provided, 
and  would  not  have  been  of  much  use  if  they  had 
been,  because  of  their  small  size.  The  only  thing 
that  marked  the  soldier  was  his  identification  tag 
which  he  wore  under  his  clothing. 

Designations  showing  the  company,  regiment 
and  arm  of  the  service  should  be  on  the  soldier's  uni- 
form as  large  as  the  letters  on  a  baseball  uniform, 
so  that  his  organization  will  be  distinguishable  at  a 
distance.  It  would  mar  the  uniform  for  the  aesthetic 
dressers,  but  armies  accomplish  their  objects  by  co- 
operation, co-operation  of  individuals  in  a  group 
and  groups  with  one  another.  The  groups  must  be 
kept  unscrambled  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  rejoin- 
ing of  a  lost  individual  to  his  group  facilitated. 

So  it  was  with  us  during  the  World  War,  after  an 
advance  began,  the  confusion  was  indescribable. 
Platoon  commanders  did  not  always  know  their  men 
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by  sight,  captains  could  not  know  all  the  men  of  their 
companies,  and  if  a  field  or  higher  commander  want- 
ed to  know  to  what  organization  a  man  belonged,  he 
had  to  ask  him.  Officers  all  looked  alike  to  the  men 
since  their  designation  was  uniformly  the  shoulder 
belt,  and  the  shoulder  strap  mark  of  rank  could  not 
be  distinguished  except  upon  close  inspection.  In 
the  old  regular  army  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  men  got  sep- 
arated from  their  regiments  in  battle.  The  21st 
Infantry  was  the  last  regiment  to  go  into  that  fight 
July  1st,  1898,  and  just  before  deployment,  we  gath- 
ered up  with  the  company  to  which  I  belonged,  two 
squads  of  such  scattered  men  who  through  no  fault 
of  theirs  were  stragglers  in  the  jungle,  and  took 
them  forward  with  the  company  into  combat. 

In  the  3d  Division  in  France,  infantrymen,  engi- 
neers, hospital  service  men,  artillery  men,  machine 
gunners,  supply  and  signal  corps  men  were  always 
in  view  and  the  Brigade  commander  could  not  tell 
where  they  belonged  without  stopping  them  and 
asking.  The  sight  of  them  as  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  order  and  method  went  about  among  them, 
was  depressing  because  of  the  apparent  confusion 
which  too  often  was  real. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  American  army  in 
France  on  the  offensive  deserve  double  credit  be- 
cause the  men  were  so  hampered  by  their  organiza- 
tion and  by  this  lack  of  visible  designation  on  their 
uniforms.  Only  the  military  police  had  visible  desig- 
nations. 

On  the  Marne,  I  suggested  bringing  this  matter 
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to  the  attention  of  higher  authorities,  but  there  was 
too  much  else  to  do  and  the  idea  did  not  impress  the 
Division  staff.  On  August  30th,  1918,  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  service  of  supply,  I  wrote  a  memo- 
randum for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  and 
filed  in  an  office  there,  advocating  the  use  of  an  arm 
band,  such  as  the  military  police  wore,  showing  at 
least  the  company  and  regiment. 

The  authorities  were  at  that  time  committed  to 
the  shoulder  designation  for  divisions  only.  Since 
the  war,  the  army  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  heraldry  enthusiasts,  so  one  needs  a 
book  of  heraldic  devices  to  aid  in  getting  about 
among  organizations.  If  one  can  imagine  what  a 
great  freight  yard  jam  at  a  railroad  terminal  would 
be  like  with  the  designations  as  now  employed, 
removed  from  the  sides  of  cars  and  placed  dimly  on 
the  wheels,  an  idea  can  be  had  of  what  the  task  was 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  after  an  offensive 
started  in  France. 

The  lack  of  designations  and  the  censorship  must 
have  made  straggling  a  difficult  problem  to  handle. 
Some  thousands  of  stragglers  roamed  in  rear  of  the 
armies  in  France.  These  men  could  throw  away 
their  identification  tags  and  claim  any  organization 
as  theirs.  Only  by  their  finger  prints  could  they  be 
identified.  There  were  even  officer  stragglers  from 
the  6th  Brigade. 

If  lack  of  designations  on  uniforms  hampered  the 
control  by  officers  of  their  commands,  it  also  had  an 
unfortunate   influence  on  the  soldier.  Personal 
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acquaintance  of  the  soldier  being  limited  mostly  to 
his  platoon  and  confined  entirely  to  the  company, 
the  soldier  soon  developed  a  state  of  mind  that  cared 
for  nobody  else.  He  cared  little  for  his  company 
since  there  was  nothing  he  or  his  comrades  displayed 
that  distinguished  him  or  them  from  the  horde  of 
men  with  whom  he  mixed. 

To  the  mind  of  man,  the  material  things  with 
which  he  is  associated  become  in  time  a  part  of  him- 
self. Love  of  home,  local  pride  and  patriotism  are 
forms  of  self  esteem.  His  home  may  be  in  the  sickly 
swamps  of  the  Gulf  coast,  on  the  dreary  plains  of 
Texas  or  among  the  ugly  masses  of  rocks  in  the 
mountains,  but  after  he  has  lived  there  a  long  time, 
the  place  and  its  surroundings  are  HIS  home,  the 
neighbors  HIS  people  and  the  state  HIS  state.  They 
are  part  of  himself  and  he  is  loyal,  enthusiastic  and 
patriotic  concerning  them.  They  are  to  him  the  best 
in  the  world,  certainly  the  most  important. 

When  he  goes  into  the  army,  the  company  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  to  some  lesser  extent  higher 
organizations  take  the  place  of  these  things.  They 
are  part  of  himself  and  the  feeling  he  has  for  them 
is  his  esprit  de  corps.  But  if  he  does  not  recognize 
his  company  comrades,  or  those  of  his  regiment,  he 
cannot  develop  this  feeling.  When  officers  of  his 
company  or  regiment  frequently  were  changed,  he 
became  indifferent  as  to  who  they  were  and  wholly 
uninterested  in  his  higher  commanders. 

In  France,  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  for  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and 
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could  not  pronounce  the  French  names  of  localities. 
He  had  no  maps.  Now  many  men,  especially,  if  they 
have  lived  much  in  the  open  are  mentally  uncomfort- 
able if  they  are  "lost."  At  home  the  soldier  had 
greedily  read  the  newspapers  and  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  his  locality.  Deprive  him  of  his  news 
and  he  is  soul  hungry. 

A  great  loneliness  must  have  come  over  many  of 
these  men  associated  with  no  one  they  knew  at  their 
homes  and  with  nothing  upon  which  the  home  form- 
ing instinct  could  act.  The  only  thing  continually 
associated  with  him  was  his  identification  tag,  which 
he  wore  concealed.  If  we  had  called  this  his  self 
tag,  it  would  have  helped  him  a  little  for  the  six 
syllabled  Latin  word  was  too  much  for  common 
speech  and  he  commonly  called  it  his  "dog  tag." 

The  high  numbers  given  regiments  made  for  con- 
fusion, because  numbers  like  the  327th  or  the  269th 
regiments  did  not  stick  in  the  soldier's  mind  like 
such  names  as  the  10th  Louisiana  or  the  5th  Con- 
necticut. The  men  in  regiments  were  mixed  up  from 
different  states  anyway.  So  it  was  that  the  soldier 
did  not  care  for  or  notice  other  organizations. 

Messengers  looking  for  organizations  got  no  help 
by  inquiry  on  the  road.  Nobody  had  seen  the  306th 
regiment,  although  it  might  be  on  the  right  or  the 
left  or  had  just  passed  by.  Divisions  marched  past 
each  other  without  the  men's  knowing  what  the 
other  unit  was.  There  were  no  designations  dis- 
played, nor  the  divisions  identified  with  a  locality  so 
as  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  soldier  or  officer.  The 
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soldier  felt  that  he  had  no  more  individuality  than 
an  ant  in  a  hill  and  he  knew  everybody  else  felt  the 
same.  The  result  was  that  the  soldier  went  through 
the  war  not  knowing  where  he  had  been,  nor  in  what 
engagements  he  had  taken  part,  nor  who  command- 
ed. Not  knowing  these  things,  he  was  but  slightly 
interested. 

This  subject  has  been  elaborated,  because  the 
writer  has  talked  with  many  soldiers  from  many 
organizations  and  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  explain  why  it  was  that  the  men  came 
out  of  the  war  disgruntled  and  with  a  vague  feeling 
of  resentment  against  their  treatment,  their  officers 
and  as  shown  by  elections,  the  political  party  that 
brought  on  and  conducted  the  war. 

No  one  who  looked  into  the  pallid  faces  of  men, 
after  being  relieved  from  the  front  lines,  doubted 
that  they  had  been  fought  nearly  to  the  limit,  but 
the  soldiers  knew  this  was  necessary  and  after  it 
was  over,  gloried  in  it.  The  hardships  of  campaign 
they  expected.  They  knew  that  the  cause  for  which 
they  fought  was  worthy.  They  knew  that  hard- 
ships and  casualties  were  a  part  of  the  job. 

Officers  from  the  grade  of  Colonel  and  above  were 
furnished  automobiles.  This  was  proper,  but  riding 
in  luxurious  ease  in  an  automobile  did  not  give  the 
impression  to  a  soldier  he  gets  by  seeing  an  officer 
on  horseback.  Riding  and  controlling  a  horse  is  a 
manly  accomplishment.  Sitting  in  an  automobile, 
driven  by  a  soldier,  looks  effeminate. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  personal  appear- 
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ance  of  the  soldier  and  officers  were  required  to  be 
meticulously  careful  of  their  dress.  It  is  probable 
that  too  much  stress  was  put  on  the  matter  of  ap- 
pearance because  we  were  associated  with  allies  in 
Europe  who  judged  the  fighting  efficiency  of  sol- 
diers by  their  neatness  of  appearance  and  by  stand- 
r>rds  of  smartness  in  movement,  and  it  was  therefore 
believed  by  us  that  we  must  look  and  act  smart  to 
gain  their  good  opinion.  Cleanliness  for  the  sake  of 
health  the  soldier  understood,  but  if  he  got  the  idea 
that  he  had  to  shave  every  day  and  do  a  lot  of  other 
things  merely  to  make  a  pretense,  merely  for  appear- 
ance sake  he  resented  it.  If  he  became  convinced 
that  he  had  to  take  great  pains  with  his  appearance 
and  deportment  to  make  a  pompous  show,  his  honest 
soul  rebelled  against  such  affectation.  He  was  in 
the  army  not  as  a  comedian,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
whipping  the  Kaiser.  Immaculate  dress  and  shin- 
ing equipment  did  not  always  commend  officers  to 
soldiers  who  had  been  living  in  the  mud  for  days. 
They  would  have  been  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
soiled  and  weather  beaten  generals  who  by  their 
appearance  showed  they  had  shared  some  of  the  sol- 
diers' trials  and  discomfoi'ts.  There  are  occasions 
when  dirt  is  an  ornament. 

When,  in  the  Civil  War,  General  Grant  was  sent 
from  Vicksburg  to  take  command  at  Chattanooga, 
after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  as  he  neared  the 
Headquarters  in  the  latter  town,  he  rode  horseback 
for  many  miles  and  inspected  conditions  on  the  way 
in  a  rainstorm.    Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secre- 
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tary  of  War,  then  at  Chattanooga,  telegraphed  to 
Washington,  "General  Grant  arrived  today,  wet. 
dirty  and  well."  Nothing  could  have  been  so  inspir- 
ing to  a  soldier  as  to  read  this  dispatch  in  the  news- 
papers that  came  into  the  camps.  It  meant  that  the 
"old  man"  was  out  on  horseback  on  the  job,  what- 
ever the  weather  was.  He  who  had  a  soldier's  expe- 
riences and  dressed  like  a  soldier  could  not  fail  in 
sympathy.  No  wonder  they  wanted  to  elect  Grant 
president  the  third  time. 

The  men  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forcos 
had  been  better  fed  than  soldiers  were  in  other  wars. 
They  had  been  better  clothed,  even  if  they  had  to 
wear  the  unaccustomed  raiment  of  breeches  and 
wrapped  leggings.  The  medical  attention  given 
them  had  been  surpassingly  good.  Punishments  had 
not  been  harsh.  Not  much  disciplinary  punishment 
could  be  administered.  In  general  no  complaint 
could  be  made  against  the  leadership  for  consider- 
ing the  military  prowess  of  the  enemy,  our  uniform 
successes  were  more  than  could  have  been  expected. 
The  men  came  back  from  France  in  good  health,  and 
yet  they  threw  off  the  uniform  and  have  been  shout- 
ing ever  since,  "Never  again."  The  devotion  that 
soldiers  had  after  the  Civil  War  to  their  regiments, 
regimental  commanders  and  to  higher  units  and 
commanders  was  unknown  after  the  World  War. 

Many  men  complain  that  after  the  armistice  they 
were  subjected  to  unnecessary  discomfort,  held  un- 
der a  discipline  unnecessarily  strict  and  given  too 
much  work  to  do.   Capricious  treatment  of  the  offi- 
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cers  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the 
writer  believes  that  the  principal  reason  for  this 
state  of  mind  was  that  the  individuality  of  the  sol- 
dier was  not  given  an  opportunity  for  expression. 

So  far  as  the  soldier  could  see,  there  was  no  sys- 
tem in  what  was  being  done,  no  sympathy  for  his 
individuality  and  he  went  through  the  war  in  a  state 
of  dazed  confusion.  All  this  was  largely  due  to  a 
clumsy  organization  and  lack  of  designation  of  or- 
ganizations that  would  act  as  sign  posts  showing 
method,  system  and  regular  procedure.  Nothing  but 
almost  uniform  successes  in  battle  kept  the  soldier 
from  thinking  that  the  war  was  a  mad  thing  con- 
ducted by  crazy  men. 

The  following  incident,  although  unusual,  may  be 
recorded  to  show  the  state  of  mind  of  some  men.  In 
the  afternoon  of  July  16,  by  direction  of  some  offi- 
cer, two  soldiers  brought  to  the  Brigade  P.  C.  at 
Montbazin  a  prisoner  whom  they  stated  was  a  Ger- 
man spy  that  had  been  picked  up  near  Grieves  Farm 
about  three  miles  to  the  left  front  of  the  Brigade 
P.  C.  The  proper  place  to  have  sent  him  was  the 
Division  P.  C.  The  guards  said  he  was  considered  a 
German  spy,  because  he  could  answer  no  question  an 
American  soldier  ought  to  answer. 

As  I  was  waiting  on  news  from  the  front,  I  gave 
the  man  about  five  minutes  time.  He  was  a  tall, 
angular  type  much  bronzed  with  outdoor  life  and 
at  first  did  not  seem  bright.  He  knew  the  name  of 
no  one  in  any  organization,  nor  did  he  know  any- 
thing about  any  organization  in  France.  His  platoon, 
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company,  regiment  and  division  were  unknown,  nor 
was  he  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  1st  Sergeant 
or  any  commander.  He  said  he  had  been  in  France 
but  a  few  days,  but  how  many  he  could  not  tell.  He 
had  two  or  three  days,  before  been  brought  up  to  a 
spot  near  where  he  had  been  picked  up  and  the  day 
before  he  was  sent  to  me  he  and  some  other  men  had 
started  out  in  a  group  movement  from  seme 
trenches.  After  a  time  they  became  scattered,  so 
he  and  two  others  had  camped  at  night  alongside 
(behind)  a  rock  near  where  he  stayed  until  taken 
prisoner  by  the  men  who  had  him  in  charge. 

When  I  asked  him,  where  he  was  bom  and  brought 
up,  he  replied  without  hesitation,  and  in  all  matters 
prior  to  his  leaving  Camp  Travis,  Texas,  he  was  as 
well  informed  as  any  Texas  farm  hand,  which  he 
stated  was  his  occupation,  could  be  expected  to  be. 
He  had  been  a  Texas  militiaman  and  could  tell  all 
about  his  organization,  local  places  and  names  that 
such  a  man  would  know,  he  told  about,  also  all  about 
Texas  farm  conditions.  All  the  information  that  a 
Texas  farmer  ought  to  know,  he  knew.  His  choice 
of  words  and  manner  of  speech  was  what  no  man 
except  a  Texas  or  Oklahoma  farmer  would  use. 

His  militia  organization  at  Camp  Travis  had  been 
broken  up  and  with  a  group  of  other  men,  he  had 
been  sent  off.  He  thought,  but  was  not  certain,  that 
he  was  in  France.  He  knew  only  that  there  had  been 
a  railroad  trip,  an  embarkation,  a  voyage,  a  debarka- 
tion and  another  railroad  trip.  The  first  or  second 
day  before  the  second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  he  found 
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himself  with  a  group  of  men  he  accompanied  next 
day,  and  when  they  got  scattered,  it  was  a  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do  to  camp  with  two  others  out 
there  behind  a  rock. 

The  mental  processes  of  this  man,  not  very  well 
educated,  but  with  ordinary  native  intelligence,  can 
be  imagined.  The  geography  and  country  he  had 
traversed  after  leaving  home  was  unknown.  All 
officers  and  men  looked  alike.  He  could  not  see  any 
organization  designation  nor  any  standards  or  sign- 
boards that  gave  him  any  information.  Everything 
must  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  disordered  confu- 
sion.  Yet  he  was  the  best  of  soldier  material. 

I  told  his  captors  he  was  no  spy,  and  informed  him 
he  belonged  to  the  7th  Infantry,  and  must  hunt  his 
organization  that  was  west  of  Montbazin,  then  re- 
leased him. 

The  censorship  of  soldiers'  correspondence  being 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  junior  officers  not  spe- 
cially instructed  was  exercised  in  an  unsystematic 
and  capricious  manner.  An  officer  censoring  a  sol- 
dier's letter  would  never  be  blamed  for  over  rigidity, 
so  he  was  not  as  a  rule  inclined  to  liberality  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  contents  of  a  letter  should 
or  should  not  go  through.  He  had  to  exercise  his 
discretion  as  to  what  would  be  harmful.  It  was  sup- 
posed at  the  time  that  the  rigidity  of  the  censorship 
and  lack  of  organization  designations  on  uniforms 
was  in  great  part  due  to  the  fear  of  the  German  spy 
system  in  higher  staff  circles.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
fear  of  German  spies  that  amounted  to  an  obsession ; 
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a  fear  that  if  designations  were  placed  on  uniforms, 
German  spy  work  would  be  facilitated.  This  might 
have  been  true  to  a  degree,  but  our  own  operations 
were  so  much  hampered  by  lack  of  these  designa- 
tions that  we  might  well  have  allowed  the  enemy 
the  information  he  could  have  obtained  by  our  wear- 
ing them.  The  censorship  was  so  effective  that  the 
Germans  upon  taking  prisoners  were  amazed  at  the 
ignorance  of  our  men,  but  they  probably  got  about 
all  the  information  that  was  useful  anyway.  The 
allied  intelligence  service  was  so  effective  that  hard- 
ly any  information  of  value  could  have  reached  Ger- 
many through  soldiers'  letters  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  the  censoring  of  letters  might  have  been 
made  more  liberal. 

I  never  heard  that  a  soldier  complained  about  the 
censoring  of  his  letters.  But  it  was  felt  that  to  pre- 
vent his  writing  home  what  he  wanted  to  write  about 
army  conditions  and  his  experiences  would  be  deeply 
resented  and  would  reduce  his  morale  if  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  urgently  necessary.  I  found 
an  officer  once  about  to  send  a  soldier's  letter  back, 
because  he  had  criticized  the  Red  Cross  organization. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  explain  to  that  officer  how  the 
soldier  would  feel  about  getting  his  letter  back  and 
what  little  harm  could  come  to  his  criticizing  the 
Red  Cross,  even  though  the  criticism  was  unwar- 
ranted. 

The  handling  of  welfare  activities  for  the  soldier 
is  an  exceedingly  delicate  subject.  Most  soldiers 
after  a  while  become  surfeited  with  official  re- 
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straints.  He  wears  official  clothes,  eats  official 
food,  sleeps,  lives  and  works  under  official  super- 
vision. The  time  comes  when  his  individuality  hun- 
gers for  expression  and  if  amusements  or  religion 
comes  to  him  with  obvious  official  sanction,  he  is 
often,  if  not  usually,  inclined  through  the  desire  to 
express  his  individuality,  to  spum  them.  He  resents 
official  action  that  is  not  confined  strictly  to  official 
necessities. 

These  things  would  account  for  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  France.  Other 
welfare  activities  may  have  associated  themselves 
more  with  the  officers  than  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  assumption  of  the  name  of  Salvation  Army,  the 
organization  and  military  titles  was  a  kind  of  a 
mockery  of  the  official  army.  There  was  a  humility 
attached  to  the  Salvation  Army's  bearing  and  serv- 
ices that  appealed  to  the  soldier  and  many  a  dollar 
has  been  dropped  into  a  tamborine  since  the  war  be- 
cause the  soldier  felt  that  the  Salvation  Army  gave 
him  unofficial  sympathy  in  France. 

The  wise  officer  afforded  means  for  the  soldier  to 
amuse  himself,  or  express  himself  religiously,  and 
suppressing  the  appearance  of  officially  sanctioning 
these,  left  him  alone. 
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chapter  xin. 
STAFF  WORK 

While  some  of  the  staff  work  in  the  3d  Division 
and  in  the  3d  Corps  could  hardly  have  been  worse, 
the  best  thing  in  the  war,  aside  from  the  fighting- 
spirit  of  the  men,  was  the  staff  service.  An  able 
commander  and  a  well  trained  staff  is  the  ideal  com- 
bination, but  either  can  get  on  and  do  creditable 
work  without  the  other.  By  far  the  more  important 
of  the  two  is  the  staff. 

To  General  Pershing  belongs  the  credit  of  making 
available  to  the  army  the  services  of  what  good  staff 
material  there  was  to  be  had.  General  McAndrew 
was  made  Chief  of  Staff,  a  man  not  only  able  him- 
self, but  able  to  select  with  discriminating  judg- 
ment from  among  those  personally  known  to  him 
other  fine  staff  material  that  had  been  developed  at 
the  Fort  Leavenworth  officer  schools.  This  develop- 
ment was  principally  the  work  of  General  J.  Franklin 
Bell.  General  Bell  should  take  a  place  in  the  history 
of  military  education  in  the  United  States  like  that 
of  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  military  academy. 

Education  and  training  of  army  officers  for  their 
duties  in  time  of  war  present  unusual  difficulties  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  to  get  away  from  practical 
war  conditions.    These  conditions  of  modern  war 
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cannot  be  wholly  simulated,  because  war  conditions 
are  too  complex  to  be  reproduced  in  maneuvers.  Wide 
areas  of  varied  ground  are  requh'ed.  For  training- 
purposes,  troops  cannot  be  subjected  to  but  a  part 
of  the  severe  hardships  that  are  endured  in  war 
where  hostilities  require  that  the  health  of  the  sol- 
dier, as  well  as  his  life  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the 
supreme  consideration  of  victory.  The  tendency 
therefore  in  peace  time  is  to  substitute  academic 
education  and  training  for  the  practical.  Both  are 
essential. 

In  this  respect  the  navy  occupies  an  enviable  posi- 
tion compared  with  the  army.  The  navy  can  take  its 
ships  out  on  the  blue  water  and  without  subjecting 
its  men  to  undue  hardships,  it  can  simulate  every 
battle  condition,  except  that  of  the  effect  of  the 
enemy's  projectiles  on  its  ships.  The  navy  should 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  be  better  trained  for  its 
war  duties  than  is  the  army. 

The  history  of  the  staff  work  in  the  World  War 
may  be  marred  because  the  staff  was  placed  in  a 
position  where  the  accusation  will  be  made  that  am- 
bition led  some  of  them  to  destroy  military  merit  and 
ruin  worthy  superior  officers  for  selfish  reasons.  It 
was  deplorable  that  such  temptation  was  offered 
them. 

It  is  true  that  they  did  not  often  use  their  power 
for  selfish  purposes,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they 
themselves  were  responsible  for  the  overturning  of 
the  system  of  relative  standing  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  regular  army,  but  that  this  was  due  to  the 
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desire  of  one  or  more  generals  to  do  away  with  pro- 
motion by  seniority  in  order  to  justify  and  give 
prominence  to  their  own  selection  and  position. 
Leaving  this  aside,  the  handling  of  the  staff  work 
in  the  World  War  was  a  great  advance  over  what  we 
had  in  other  wars. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  General  H.  L.  Scott 
was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army.  This  splendid  old 
officer  had  spent  nearly  all  his  younger  manhood 
days  performing  Indian  service  duty.  He  quickly 
gave  way  to  General  T.  H.  Bliss  who,  it  was  said, 
announced  that  he  did  not  need  a  general  staff  to 
help  him,  but  that  he  was  able  to  run  the  War  De- 
partment with  the  aid  of  a  dozen  clerks. 

Most  of  the  officers  on  duty  in  Washington,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1917,  who  were  trained  and 
available  for  general  staff  work,  were  promptly  or- 
dered to  duty  with  troops  which,  of  course,  delighted 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  service  in  Washington  for 
an  officer  in  war  time,  except  an  uncreditable  record 
when  the  war  ends.  When  the  General  Staff  was 
provided  for  the  army  by  law  after  the  Spanish  War, 
we  said  that  the  spectacle  presented  in  1898  when 
the  War  Department  was  seriously  embarrassed,  be- 
cause it  was  abandoned  by  officers  who  had  been  on 
duty  there  for  long  periods  of  time  would  not  be  re- 
peated. We  were  false  prophets  The  same  phe- 
nomena of  prophecy  can  be  observed  in  Washington 
now,  seven  years  after  the  World  War. 

Most  of  the  officers  who  constituted  the  General 
Staff  in  the  World  War,  not  only  had  received  the 
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theoretical  instruction  of  the  schools,  but  they  had  a 
fund  of  experience  serving  with  soldiers  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time;  a  period  that  with  many  of 
them  reached  back  past  the  Spanish  War.  This 
practical  experience  furnished  a  basis  that  enabled 
them  to  escape  becoming-  academic  upon  their  receiv- 
ing their  theoretical  instruction. 

Soon  after  the  officers  available  for  general  staff 
work  left  Washington  in  1917,  the  work  of  the  War 
Department  became  so  congested  that  the  machinery 
broke  down  and  a  reorganization  under  the  excep- 
tionally able  General  March  had  to  be  made  amid 
confusion  and  haste. 

In  the  World  War,  American  soldiership  was  ap- 
plied to  the  touchstone  of  battle  with  a  brave  and 
most  skillful  foreign  enemy.  Only  when  the  soldier 
confronted  the  British  regulars  in  the  Revolution 
and  the  War  of  1812,  was  he  similarly  tested.  When- 
ever in  the  World  War,  we  stood  up  against  the 
enemy's  regular  assault,  or  when  we  gained  ground 
attacking  him,  we  are  entitled  to  credit  for  that 
warlike  capacity  which  is  mankind's  proof  of  noble 
blood. 

At  a  time  so  close  to  a  war  as  this  hardly  any- 
thing is  ever  heard  of  it  except  the  undiscriminating 
laud  of  victory.  With  only  cursory  reading  and  with- 
out access  to  the  imperfect  records  that  will  be  stud- 
ied for  over  a  hundred  years,  no  definite  analysis  of 
the  events  can  be  given. 

If  we  leave  out  what  has  been  noted  heretofore  as 
occurring  in  the  6th  Brigade  at  the  Second  Marne, 
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also  what  appeal's  to  have  been  some  unarticulated 
attacks  on  the  Vesle  and  during  phases  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  offensive  the  military  work  performed  was 
up  to  a  very  high  standard. 

The  offensive  beginning  July  18th,  the  concen- 
tration of  troops  for  the  Argonne  offensive  and  the 
stroke  delivered  by  General  Liggett  November  1st, 
1918,  after  he  had  spent  about  ten  days  in  making 
repairs  and  preparation  in  the  1st  Army  and  which 
ended  the  war  look  like  masterpieces  of  military 
workmanship  that  will  be  the  admiration  of  genera- 
tions of  soldier  students  in  years  to  come. 

Although  having  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  war, 
President  Wilson  will  be  given  credit  by  history  for 
efficiency  in  its  conduct  because  of  his  bringing 
about  the  universal  draft  and  for  demanding  that 
the  full  measure  of  effort  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  be  devoted  to  gaining  victory.  And  the  victory 
gained  stilled  criticism. 

It  is  surprising  that  even  the  fiscal  operations  af- 
fecting every  citizen  have  not  been  discussed,  ana- 
lyzed and  condemned  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  ten 
years.  To  stiuulate  production  of  war  goods,  profits 
were  increased.  But  the  government  arbitrarily  held 
down  the  interest  rate.  Now  interest  is  part  of  the 
profits  derived  from  the  ownership  of  property,  so 
the  result  was  an  unnecessary  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  evils  of  which  diminishingly  endure 
through  subsequent  years.  This  inflation  was  ac- 
complished by  issuing  liberty  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  that  were  made  exchangeable  at  the  Federal 
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Resei've  Banks  at  practically  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est for  Federal  Reserve  Notes. 

It  was  a  confiscatory  device  and  cruel  in  that  it 
concealed  the  reality  of  the  inflation  from  the 
masses  of  the  people  who  are  confused  by  any  other 
than  the  simplest  money  system. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

RE-ORGANIZING  RANK  ON  THE 
ARMY  LIST 

On  Shakespeare's  military-  play  of  Othello  most 
commentaries  say  very  little  of  the  emotions  pecu- 
liar to  a  soldier.  The  motive  of  the  play  exposed  in 
the  first  scene  is  the  passion  of  military  men  regard- 
ing rank.  A  vacancy  has  occurred  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  to  the  general  and  Iago  was  senior  in  line 
of  promotion.  Although  he  regarded  the  office  as 
his  of  right,  his  by  reason  of  war  service  and  senior- 
ity, he  brought  all  possible  political  influence  to  bear 
on  Othello.  Three  great  ones  of  the  city  had  "oft 
capp'd"  to  Othello  in  Iago's  behalf. 

Othello  had  quibbled  about  it,  had  put  them  off  and 
finally  announced  that  the  politicians  had  come  too 
late  as  the  appointment  was  already  made.  He  had 
selected  Michael  Cassio.  The  personality  of  Cassio 
was  particularly  galling  to  Iago.  Cassio  was  not 
especially  clever,  and  had  been  selected  because  of 
his  social  standing  and  talent  which  had  been  used 
by  Othello  in  the  prosecution  of  a  love  affair.  He 
was  an  alien,  native  of  a  rival  state.  He  was  a  great 
arithmetician. 

What  could  be  more  distasteful  to  a  soldier  than 
the  science  of  numbers  ?  Iago  had  chosen  a  vocation 
that  was  romantic,  always  his  life  was  at  hazard. 
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Here  he  was  placed  subordinate  to  a  man  who  dealt 
in  numbers,  where  two  and  two  uniformly,  everlast- 
ingly and  stupidly  equalled  four,  when  to  his  gam- 
bler's spirit,  it  was  unreasonable  that  two  and  two 
should  not  sometimes  equal  four  hundred,  sometimes 
zero. 

What  were  numbers  anyway?  Mere  groups  of 
wriggly  black  marks,  belonging  to  a  system  taken 
from  dirty,  infidel  Arabs.  No  man  of  spirit  or 
honor  would  spend  his  time  with  such  paltry  things. 
Arithmetic  was  associated  with  dealings  in  money 
and  interest  in  which  there  had  been  since  early 
Biblical  times  a  spirit  of  evil. 

Iago  was  a  veteran  soldier  who  had  served  under 
the  eye  of  the  General  in  many  campaigns,  exhibit- 
ing honest  worth  and  courage.  He  was  placed  under 
command  of  a  loose  living  alien  who  had  followed  a 
despised  calling  and  knew  nothing  of  soldiership,  ex- 
cept what  he  read  in  books.  Diagrams  Cassio  may 
have  studied  and  map  problems  solved,  but  will  he 
stand  up  to  his  work  where  there  is  physical  suffer- 
ing, deafening  explosions  and  the  sight  of  raw  meat  ? 
It  took  an  old  professional  soldier  and  no  mere  coun- 
tercaster  of  money  to  carry  on  in  such  a  test. 

Iago  had  no  recourse.  Debts  and  the  lack  of  means 
to  live  on  kept  him  in  the  sendee.  Every  day  he 
must  eat  his  pride,  bear  the  insolence  of  office  and 
the  spurns  that  patient  merit  from  the  unworthy 
take.  His  mortification  would  become  cumulative  as 
the  days  passed.  His  passions  were  too  great  for 
the  restraints  his  character  could  put  upon  them. 
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They  compelled  action  and  he  took  a  natural  course. 

We  have  no  native  word  in  honest  English  speech 
for  the  course  of  action  Iago  took,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  we  have  imported  one  from  the 
French — sabotage.  Iago  began  to  throw  all  the  tools 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on  into  Othello's  military 
machine.  But  military  machines  are  rugged  things 
and  Iago  chose  the  domestic  life  of  his  superior  as 
the  weakest  point  for  surreptitious  attack. 

Some  commentaries  have  ascribed  Iago's  course  of 
action  to  the  situation  in  his  own  household.  But  his 
knowledge  of  this  was  based  on  idle  rumors  that 
Iago  did  not  believe,  and  not  being  entirely  depraved, 
he  uses  this  suspicion  as  an  excuse  to  salve  his  own 
conscience  for  his  treachery  to  Othello. 

Only  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  mili- 
tary service  can  conceive  of  the  importance  assumed 
by  rank  in  the  minds  of  military  persons.  In  an 
army  every  individual  is  placed  in  a  position  of  rela- 
tive importance  to  every  other  individual.  Whether 
it  is  ever  published  or  not,  there  is  a  list  on  which 
names  are  arranged  from  highest  to  lowest.  No  two 
are  of  the  same  importance  and  rank.  Equality  does 
not  exist  in  any  instance.  Rank  is  the  soul  of  mili- 
tary organization  and  life. 

When  a  cadet  enters  the  Military  Academy  this 
is  the  first  thing  that  is  impressed  upon  his  mind. 
Every  means  is  taken  to  make  him  realize  that  while 
a  new  cadet  may  be  of  some  importance,  relatively 
he  is  the  humblest  of  all  humble  beings.  He  is  low- 
est in  rank.   At  the  beginning  he  is  given  rank  by 
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lot,  by  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the  letter  with 
which  his  name  begins.  He  takes  rank  according  to 
his  place  on  the  alphabetical  list  of  names  in  his 
class. 

In  my  class  on  entering  the  Military  Academy,  a 
negro  cadet  whose  name  began  with  A  took  rank  by 
virtue  of  that  fact  and  exercised  authority  over  the 
class  on  certain  occasions.  Afterwards,  a  cadet's 
standing  was  determined  first  by  length  of  service 
and  second  by  his  standing  in  academic  work,  which 
was  carefully  graded. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  intensity  of  the  com- 
petition to  secure  this  class  rank  or  the  place  the 
subject  assumed  in  the  minds  of  men  after  two  or 
three  years  experience.  Rank  became  everything  in 
life  to  them.  Privilege,  dignity,  honor,  emolument, 
all  depended  on  rank.  The  universal  application  of 
the  rule  is  not  changed  after  graduation  and  rank 
determines  everything  not  only  in  official,  but  in 
most  personal  matters.  Rank  extends  to  a  man's 
family,  his  horse  and  his  dog.  Consideration  for 
rank  is  applied  to  trivial  things  and  is  cumulative  in 
its  effect.  Where  an  officer's  wife  is  seated  at  a 
table  at  an  entertainment,  whether  the  quarters  as- 
signed are  poor  or  palatial,  the  amount  of  considera- 
tion given  the  children  at  the  post  school,  whether 
flowers  decorate  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  officer's 
house,  whether  he  rides  in  an  official  conveyance 
while  the  junior  walks — all  these  multitudinous 
things  in  daily  life  are  determined  by  rank.  Between 
each  man  and  the  one  next  above  or  the  one  next 
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below  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Nor  is  this  an 
unreasonable  or  recent  system.  It  goes  back  through 
the  history  of  armies  to  the  remotest  times.  The 
military  mind  is  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  rank. 

Theoretically  every  man,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  latest  enlisted  recruit,  is  entitled 
within  the  orbit  of  his  own  activities,  duties  and 
place  to  the  same  amount  of  respect,  consideration, 
and  honor.  But  this  is  merely  theoretical  and  in 
practice  works  out  like  other  very  imperfect  human 
things. 

Whenever  you  disturb  this  system  of  rank  the 
military  mind  is  thrown  into  confusion,  if  not  into 
consternation.  In  a  company,  a  man  is  selected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  as  corporal.  He  then  is  in  line  of  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  sergeant.  If  the  captain 
overlanghs  him  when  he  becomes  senior  corporal 
and  appoints  a  junior  as  sergeant,  the  minds  of  all 
the  men  in  the  company  are  disturbed  and  the  cap- 
tain becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  or  distrust.  The 
men  look  upon  him  as  a  captain  who  does  not  admin- 
ister his  company  according  to  rules,  and  a  system 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  but  rather  upon  unde- 
pendable  personal  whim  or  caprice. 

As  a  captain,  the  writer  has  done  this  twice  and 
each  time  at  once  noticed  the  effect  on  the  spirit  of 
the  men  of  his  company.  He  would  never  do  it 
again,  but  would  always  break  or  transfer  a  senior 
corporal  whose  promotion  would  be  particularly 
undesirable. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  rank  among  the 
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commissioned  personnel  that  a  suggestion  of  re- 
arrangement is  deeply  agitating  whether  the  rear- 
rangement purports  to  be  on  the  ground  of  merit 
or  any  other  thing.  At  the  Fort  Leavenworth  offi- 
cers schools  where  officers  are  graded  according  to 
academic  capacity  to  handle  military  problems,  al- 
though their  promotion  status  is  not  then  disturbed, 
officers  have  committed  suicide,  due  to  the  humilia- 
tion attending  a  low  standing  in  their  class. 

When  General  Pershing  was  promoted  in  1906,  he 
was  placed  in  a  position  with  respect  to  many  offi- 
cers somewhat  like  that  of  Cassio  to  Iago.  The  usual 
and  regular  order  of  promotion  had  been  disturbed. 
When  General  Pershing  was  selected  to  command 
the  armies  in  France,  he  was  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause of  this  situation  attending  his  original  promo- 
tion to  a  general's  grade. 

There  would  have  been  little  or  no  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  military  men  about  any  selection  to  com- 
mand the  armies  in  France.  Diplomatic  and  supply 
matters,  in  addition  to  the  technical  handling  of 
troops  engaged  with  the  enemy  were  so  important 
that  a  civilian  with  some  military  experience  might 
have  been  considered  as  well  fitted  for  the  place  by 
most  of  those  concerned. 

Having  selected  General  Pershing  to  command 
the  army  in  France,  it  was  a  wise  thing  for  the 
President  to  put  into  the  General's  hands  the  power 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  an  Iago.  And  it  is  to 
the  high  credit  of  the  officer  personnel  of  the  army, 
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supremely  sensitive  as  it  is  in  matters  of  rank,  that 
no  Iago  appeared. 

It  was  natural  that  General  Pershing  should  be 
keenly  aware  of  all  the  aspects  of  his  position,  and 
that  having  been  the  object  of  preferment  in  viola- 
tion of  the  usual  rules  of  seniority,  that  he  should 
pay  little  heed  to  these  rules  in  his  own  administra- 
tion. It  would  not  be  unnatural  if,  to  justify  the  pro- 
cedure in  his  own  case,  he  would  advocate  it  gener- 
ally. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  treatment  of  officers  dur- 
ing the  World  War  by  considering  the  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Pershing  mentioned  in  newspaper 
dispatches  (New  York  Times,  Aug.  3,  1917)  that  no 
officers  be  appointed  to  command  of  brigades  or  di- 
visions in  France  who  was  more  than  forty-five 
years  of  age.  This  drastic  recommendation  was  not 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President, 
but  it  was  followed  by  the  ordering  of  all  the  older 
officers  before  medical  boards.  These  boards  dis- 
qualified a  large  number  of  officers. 

The  policy  of  discarding  older  officers  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Spanish  War.  In  some  circles  it 
was  thought  that  the  troubles  of  the  army  in  the 
Spanish  War  was  due  to  superannuated  officers,  not- 
withstanding the  heroic  conduct  of  these  men  at 
Santiago. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  stated  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  November  15,  1914,  that  it  would  have  been 
advantageous  if  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War 
all  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  and  many  cap- 
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tains  besides,  had  been  declared  unfit  for  campaign 
duty  and  retired.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  get  his 
ideas  from  General  Wood,  General  Wood  at  least 
agreed  with  him,  for  in  the  General's  department  or 
divisional  reports  made  from  1906  to  1908,  he  recom- 
mends drastic  elimination  of  a  large  percentage  of 
officers  of  field  rank  or  above  in  the  infantry  and 
other  arms  whom  he  believed  came  to  their  grades 
ten  years  too  old. 

When  the  World  War  came  on  and  General  Wood 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  "eliminated"  it  put  a  strain 
on  all  the  sportsmanship  in  the  make  up  of  these  two 
patriotic,  high  minded  and  distinguished  men  to  bear 
it  with  equanimity. 

General  Pershing's  recommendation  would  have 
eliminated  General  Hunter  Liggett,  and  would  have 
prevented  for  our  country  an  exhibition  of  general- 
ship which  is  one  of  the  chiefest  treasures  of  the 
war.  No  general  in  our  history  has  ever  brought  to 
his  task  of  handling  great  numbers  of  men  in  battle 
the  professional  qualifications  of  General  Liggett. 
He  had  worked  in  command  and  in  close  contact  with 
enlisted  men  in  his  younger  days  until  he  knew  how 
a  soldier's  mind  acted.  During  his  life  he  had  de- 
voted himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  his  profession  and  to  the  history  of  its  practice. 
His  accomplishment  as  a  general  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  Grant,  Lee  or  any  other  American 
name,  because  he  commanded  greater  numbers  of 
men,  and  because  administration  and  supply  matters 
were  not  a  part  of  his  problems.  These  were  handled 
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by  higher  authority.  But  his  countrymen  can  rank 
his  name  with  that  of  Foch,  Petain,  and  Haig  of  the 
allies  and  with  Mackensen  on  the  other  side.  He 
was  in  his  sixty-second  year  when  he  delivered  the 
stroke  with  the  American  First  Army  that  ended 
the  World  War. 
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APPENDIX. 

APPEALS  FOR  AN  INQUIRY 

The  remainder  of  this  narrative  will  concern  ef- 
forts to  have  an  inquiry  made  into  the  conduct  of 
the  command  of  the  Brigade  up  to  the  time  I  was 
relieved  from  command. 

On  August  28th,  1918,  at  the  Headquarters,  Serv- 
ice of  Supply,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral stating  that  while  it  was  understood  that  time 
was  not  then  available  to  make  an  investigation,  an 
application  therefor  would  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
active  operations  permitted,  and  enclosed  rough 
copies  of  papers  that  were  in  my  possession,  the  orig- 
inals of  which  were  part  of  the  records  of  the 
Brigade. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  war  would  be 
stopped  to  make  an  investigation  then.  The  papers 
were  sent  in  because  of  the  fear  that  the  original 
records  might  be  lost  or  might  intentionally  be  de- 
stroyed for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  agree  with 
other  papers  which  would  be  submitted  that  would 
conceal  or  deny  what  had  occurred. 

While  in  the  hospital,  I  requested  on  October  4th, 
1918,  that  I  be  informed  by  Headquarters  A.  E.  F. 
as  to  what  officer  had  recommended  my  relief,  and 
for  what  cause.  General  orders  No.  131,  G.  H.  Q., 
A.  E.  F.,  had  not  been  complied  with  in  my  case.  This 
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SrKC°nteTPlated  that  an  instigation  of  some 
kind  be  made  and  that  the  officer  relieved  be  Z 
formed  upon  his  relief  as  to  the  cause 

After  the  armistice,  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
make  a  formal  application  for  an  investigation  was 
February  4th,  1919.  This  application  was  addresled 
to  the  Commanding  General  A.  E.  F.  through  chan- 
nels and  stated  fully  the  reasons  therefor.  Nothing 
was  heard  from  these  requests  for  many  months.  As 
the  business  of  demobilization  was  engrossing  the 
attention  of  the  army  and  the  country,  haste  in 
handling  the  matter  could  not  be  urged. 

In  April,  1919,  I  visited  Washington  and  was  told 
unofficially  at  the  War  Department  that  three  cable- 
grams from  General  Pershing  were  on  file  in  the 
War  Department  concerning  my  relief  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  6th  Brigade.  The  first  recommended 
my  discharge  from  my  commission  because  of  dem- 
onstrated unfitness  to  command  a  brigade  in  cam- 
paign. Another,  several  days  later,  withdrew  that 
recommendation  on  account  of  what  had  happened 
in  battle.  The  third  had  renewed  the  first  recom- 
mendation. This  was  acted  upon  and  the  discharge 
from  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  ordered.  I 
was  informed  that  the  copies  of  these  cablegrams 
were  not  in  the  general  records  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  office,  but  were  kept  locked  up  in  a  special 
cabinet. 

Nothing  from  the  written  applications  to  the  War 
Department  came  from  any  of  the  requests  and  on 
August  27,  1919, 1  wrote  repeating  the  request  made 
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October  4th,  1918.  This  brought  the  following  en- 
dorsement : 

201  (Crawford,  C.) 
War  Department,  The  A.  G.  O.    September  6, 
1919. 

To:  The  Chief  Personal  Section,  Operations  Di- 
vision.  General  Staff,  G.  L.  H. 

(201  Crawford.  Charles)  Off.  Div.  J.M.L.  A.J.M. 
435. 

War  Dept.  The  A.  G.  0.   September  26,  1919. 
To  Colonel  Charles  Crawford,  United  States  Army 
Retired,  Paola,  Kansas. 

1.  The  records  disclose  that  you  were  discharged 
from  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commanding  General,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  who  cabled  on  July  18,  1918. 

I  recommended  that  the  following  Brigadier  Gen- 
erals revert  to  their  regular  rank,  because  of  dem- 
onstrated incapacity  to  command  Brigades: 

Charles  W.  Crawford.    *    *  * 

PERSHING. 

On  August  14,  1918,  General  Pershing  again 
cabled: 

"With  paragraph  1,  my  cablegram  1484,  I  renew 

my  recommendation  that  Brigadier  General  

and  Charles  Crawford  revert  to  their  regular  rank, 
because  of  demonstrated  incapacity  to  command  a 
brigade.  I  have  relieved  both  from  command  on 
recommendation  of  their  Corps  Commanders. 

"PERSHING." 

2.  The  report  to  General  Pershing  which  led  to 
his  recommendation  is  as  follows:  On  July  24, 
1918,  the  Commanding  General,  3d  Division  tele- 
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graphed  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  as  follows : 

No.  301.  Request  immediate  replacement  of 
Brigadier  General  Crawford,  who  is  too  slow,  lacks 
force  and  initiative. 

DICKMAN. 

On  August  7th,  1918,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  American 
Expeditionary  forces,  telegraphed  the  3d  Division 
as  follows: 

Reference  to  your  telegram  July  24th,  concerning 
Brigadier  General  Crawford,  do  you  now  desire  to 
formally  report  upon  him  as  having  demonstrated 
his  inability  to  satisfactorily  perform  his  duties  as 
brigade  commander?  If  such  is  the  case,  Brigadier 
General  0.  E.  Hunt  is  available  to  take  command  of 
the  brigade,  but  he  will  be  assigned  elsewhere  unless 
your  division  is  in  need  of  him. 

McANDREW, 
Chief  of  Staff. 

On  August  9th,  the  Commanding  General  3d  Divi- 
sion replied : 

No.  301.  Reference  your  telegram  of  August  7 
concerning  Brigadier  General  Crawford,  request  ac- 
tion be  suspended  until  report  is  received  from  Gen- 
eral Bullard,  under  whose  command  Crawford's  bri- 
gade is  now  serving.  DICKMAN, 

3d  Division. 

On  August  10th,  the  Commanding  General,  3d  Di- 
vision, telegraphed  as  follows: 

General  Bullard  personally  reports  complete  fail- 
ure of  Brigadier  General  Crawford  to  handle  his  bri- 
gade in  a  satisfactory  manner  during  recent  opera- 
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tions  north  of  the  Ourcq.  Application  for  removal 
of  General  Crawford  is  renewed,  assignment  of  Gen- 
tral  0.  E.  Hunt  as  indicated  by  you  requested. 

DICKMAN. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

GEO.  L.  HICKS, 
Adjutant  General. 

On  February  14,  1920,  I  wrote  to  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  requesting-  that  I  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  General  Pershing's  second  cablegram 
withdrawing  the  recommendation  made  July  18, 
1918.  Request  was  also  made  for  a  copy  of  the 
Corps  Commander's  recommendation  since  General 
Bullard's  statement  twice  made  to  me  "that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it"  would  indicate  that  the  rec- 
ommendation was  made  by  General  de  Mondesir. 

The  reply  from  the  Adjutant  General  was  that  no 
such  cablegram  from  General  Pershing  withdrawing 
a  previous  one  had  ever  been  received  in  the  War 
Department,  and  again  quoting  General  Dickman's 
statement  as  to  what  General  Bullard  said  as  being 
the  corps  commander's  recommendation. 

General  Pershing's  cablegram  of  August  14  is, 
therefore,  not  correct,  for  General  Bullard  never 
made  the  recommendation,  whatever  he  may  have 
said  in  hasty  and  unconsidered  conversation  with 
General  Dickman. 

The  endorsement  on  the  letter  of  February  14th, 
1920,  is  marked  A.  G.  201  (Crawford,  Charles,  re- 
tired), Div.  A-T-435,  and  is  dated  March  17,  1920, 
signed  "By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War."  It  is  a 
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denial  of  the  verbal  information  given  me  in  April, 
1919,  that  a  cablegram  withdrawing  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  General  Pershing  was  in  a  special 
locked  cabinet  in  the  War  Department.  The  circum- 
stances of  General  Pershing's  visit  to  the  3d  Division 
and  the  Brigade,  July  19th,  1918,  makes  it  conclu- 
sive and  unavoidable  that  the  cablegram  of  with- 
drawal was  sent.  If  the  endorsement  is  correct,  the 
War  Department  records  must  have  been  mutilated 
by  the  destruction  of  this  cablegram. 

Having  seen  a  newspaper  account  of  Major  Walk- 
er's being  awarded  a  distinguished  service  cross  for 
conduct  on  July  15th,  1918,  I  wrote  to  the  Adjutant 
General  on  September  4th,  1919,  a  letter  of  protest, 
stating  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
action  of  that  date  and  recommending  that  the 
board  act  in  giving  him  a  medal  only  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  multitude  of  corroborations  and  over- 
whelming and  irrefutable  evidence.  I  asked  per- 
mission to  come  to  Washington  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  I  considered  that  so  far-reaching 
were  the  consequences  of  granting  this  decoration 
that  I  should  be  willing  to  go  to  Washington  at  my 
own  expense  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  step  that 
placed  under  suspicion  all  the  grants  of  decorations 
made  for  the  war.  The  reply  was  that  the  matter  of 
the  award  of  this  medal  would  not  be  reopened. 

Had  I  seen  a  notice  of  the  award  of  a  medal  to  Col- 
onel Butts  when  it  was  granted,  a  protest  would 
have  been  made  about  it  also.  The  regulations  gov- 
erning the  granting  of  decorations  have  the  grave 
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defect  of  not  providing  for  a  revocation  of  an  award. 
These  regulations  should  have  been  drawn  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  situation  that  developed  in  the 
granting  of  congressional  medals  of  honor.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  these  latter  medals  were  award- 
ed are  set  forth  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  board 
of  officers  convened  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress 
and  published  in  1917,  in  a  pamphlet  from  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  office,  entitled  "General  Staff  and 
Medals  of  Honor."  The  worthy  recipients  of  these 
medals  must  look  upon  the  granting  of  some  of 
them  with  chagrin. 

Having  in  mind  the  statement  made  by  General 
Dickman  the  last  time  I  saw  him  in  France  that  "if 
anything  comes  of  this  (my  relief  from  command  of 
the  6th  Brigade)  you  can  refer  to  me  and  your  re- 
port," I  visited  General  Dickman  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  in  August,  1920.  The  next  year  I  came 
to  Washington  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where 
I  saw  General  Bullard.  In  Washington,  officers  said 
that  the  time  was  inopportune  to  push  an  investiga- 
tion, due  to  the  proceedings  attending  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  the  commissioned  personnel. 
Not  being  able  that  year  to  spend  all  my  time  on  the 
matter.  I  made  out  a  report  to  the  Adjutant  General 
on  the  action  of  July  15th,  in  light  of  the  informa- 
tion received  subsequent  to  the  preliminary  one  of 
July  23rd,  1918,  and  documents  in  the  historical  sec- 
tion which  I  was  then  permitted  to  see. 

This  report  was  returned  to  me  by  the  Adjutant 
General  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  endorsement 
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marked  A.  G.  0.  371  6th  Brigade  (2-28-22) ,  that  I 
had  expressed  opinions  with  regard  to  officers, 
which  were  not  desired,  and  other  statements  made 
which  could  not  be  verified  by  reports  already  on  file, 
therefore  controversy  would  likely  arise  that  would 
call  for  investigation  and  this  would  serve  no  desired 
purpose. 

Returning  to  Washington  in  1923,  the  War  De- 
partment refused  me  permission  to  see  any  of  the 
papers  pertaining  to  the  6th  Brigade,  also  to  have 
copies  made  of  them.  I  offered  to  have  this  done  at 
my  own  expense.  I  was  also  informed  that  the  re- 
quest for  an  investigation  which  had  been  submit- 
ted February  6th,  1919,  and  which  was  never  acted 
upon  was  disapproved  for  the  reason  that  the  invest- 
igation would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  (A.  G.  0.  201 
Crawford,  Charles  10-17-23  —  Off  451  —  L.  W. 
N.  E.  S.) 

The  matter  was  then  taken  up  to  General  Persh- 
ing by  an  officer  on  duty  in  the  War  Department 
with  a  request  for  a  personal  interview.  I  was 
informed  that  General  Pershing  would  not  see  me, 
but  that  he  would  order  an  investigation  so  far  as 
the  granting  of  the  decorations  of  the  officers  of  the 
30th  Infantry  for  conduct  on  July  15,  1918,  was 
concerned,  if  I  submitted  a  request  therefor. 

This  request  was  made  May  16th,  1923,  but  never 
was  acted  upon.  General  Pershing  went  to  Europe 
in  June  and  the  authorities  in  Washington  declined 
to  take  the  action  General  Pershing  stated  he  would 
take    On  June  16th,  I  submitted  a  request  that  I  be 
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permitted  to  appear  before  an  inspector  if  General 
Pershing  acted  after  his  return  from  Europe. 

The  following  was  the  last  possible  step  that  could 
be  taken  before  the  War  Department  to  have  an  of- 
ficial inquiry  made : 

Paola,  Kansas. 
January  2,  1925. 
From :     Colonel  C.  Crawford,  U.  S.  A.  Ret. 
To:         The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 
Subject:  Investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  6th 
Brigade  in  July  and  August,  1918. 

1.  — Attention  is  invited  to  a  letter  signed  by  me 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  on  the  same 
subject  as  above,  dated  May  16,  1924,  also  a  letter  to 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  dated  June  16, 
1924. — Subject:  Requests  permission  to  appear  be- 
fore an  officer  of  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  — These  letters  were  the  result  of  an  attempt 
during  the  year  1924  to  have  an  investigation  made 
of  the  conduct  of  the  6th  Brigade  during  July  and 
August,  1918.  I  went  to  Washington  in  person  in 
the  spring  of  1924,  and  sought  a  personal  interview 
with  General  Pershing.  There  was  taken  to  General 
Pershing  by  an  officer  on  duty  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  request  for  this  interview,  together  with  a 
statement  of  facts  upon  which  I  expected  to  ask  for 
a  Court  of  Inquiry. 

This  officer  informed  me  that  General  Pershing 
did  not  favor  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  nor  did  he  wish 
to  give  me  a  personal  interview,  but  that  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  from  me  for  an  investigation, 
that  he,  General  Pershing,  would  order  an  investi- 
gation by  an  officer  of  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment. I  thereupon  submitted  the  letter  above 
referred  to,  dated  May  16,  1924. 
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3  1  remained  in  Washington  until  after  General 
■Pershing  left  for  Europe,  expecting  to  appear  before 
an  Inspector. 

When,  however,  I  was  not  called  for  by  the  middle 
of  June,  I  made  inquiry  and  found  that  General 
Pershing  had  left  for  Europe  without  ordering  the 
investigation.  I  therefore,  came  home  after  writing 
the  letter  of  June  16,  1924. 

Since  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  the  matter  I  am  convinced  that  General 
Pershing  has  retired  from  active  service  without  tak- 
ing the  action  he  stated  he  would  take. 

4. — I  therefore  request  that  the  President  order 
the  convening  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  pursuant  to  the 
97th  Article  of  War,  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
the  exercise  of  my  command  of  the  6th  Brigade  in 
France  in  July  and  August,  1918. 

5.  — Before  this  court  I  intend  to  show  that  no 
faulty  act  or  omission  to  act  occurred  during  this 
period. 

6.  — Also  that  perfect  preparations  were  made  to 
handle  the  situations  that  arose  in  the  campaign. 
That  during  the  bombardment  by  the  Germans  pre- 
paratory to  attack  on  July  15,  1918,  one  of  the  Ma- 
jors commanding  the  advanced  troops  of  my  sector 
shamefully  abandoned  his  post  and  ran  away.  That 
he  went  back  to  the  third  line  of  trenches  to  his  regi- 
mental commander  to  whom  he  told  a  tale  of  disas- 
ter such  as  is  usual  for  battle  fugitives  to  do. 

That  the  Colonel  accepted  his  statements  as  the 
truth  and  on  the  Major's  recommendation,  called  for 
a  concentration  of  our  artillery  on  the  positions  of 
the  front  line  troops  along  the  railroad  west  of  Mezy. 

That  this  artillery  fire  was  delivered  about  the 
time  these  troops,  some  five  hundred  men,  were 
about  completing  the  task  of  throwing  the  German 
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assaulting  columns  back  across  the  Marne.  That 
hostile  Germans  never  reached  a  point  closer  than  a 
thousand  meters  from  the  proper  post  of  the  Major, 
either  before  or  after  he  abandoned  it. 

That  messengers  from  two  companies  of  troops  on 
the  line  this  Major  had  abandoned,  having  found  him 
after  he  had  abandoned  his  post,  at  or  near  the  regi- 
mental P.  C.  some  twelve  hundred  meters  or  more  in 
rear  of  his  proper  post,  were  directed  by  this  Major 
to  carry  orders  to  the  captains  of  the  two  companies 
to  fall  back  from  their  trenches,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  had  never  been  closer  than  a 
thousand  meters  from  them  and  had  at  that  time 
been  repulsed.  That  the  order  to  fall  back,  after 
some  hesitation  was  obeyed. 

That  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  made  no  counter 
attacks  as  ordered  and  failed  to  re-establish  his  lines 
as  frequently  ordered. 

7.  — That  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  certain 
officers  of  the  regiment  and  division  to  conceal  what 
had  occurred  in  this  engagement.  That  in  pursuance 
of  this  conspiracy,  when  I  was  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  investigate  the  matter  and  collect  evidence 
of  this  misbehavior  in  battle,  so  that  the  crimes 
might  be  punished,  I  was  relieved  from  command 
and  discharged  from  my  commission  as  Brigadier 
General  for  cause  stated  as  "demonstrated  incapacity 
to  command  a  brigade." 

8.  — That  I  protested  against  the  recommendation 
that  this  Colonel  be  made  a  Brigadier  General  for 
action  July  15,  1918,  and  that  after  I  was  relieved, 
recommendations  were  made  that  distinguished 
service  crosses  as  reward  for  conduct  this  date  be 
awarded  these  two  officers  who  had  misbehaved  in 
battle,  and  that  such  crosses  were  awarded. 

Promptly  after  and  continuously  since  the  occur- 
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rence  of  this  affair,  every  proper  effort  has  been 
made  by  me  to  have  this  matter  investigated,  and  my 
record  corrected,  but  without  avail,  and  I  request 
that  it  be  brought  to  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  his  decision. 

(Signed)     C.  CRAWFORD, 
Colonel,  U.  S,  A.  Ret. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 
The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington. 

January  19,  1925. 

A.  G.  201.   Crawford,  Charles 

(1-2-25)  Exec. 
Subject:  Investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  6th 

Brigade  in  July  and  August,  1918. 
To:         Colonel  Charles  Crawford,  U.  S.  Army, 

Retired,  Paola,  Kansas. 

1.  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  the 
2nd  instant,  in  which  you  request  that  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry be  convened,  pursuant  to  the  97th  Article  of 
War,  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of 
your  command  of  the  6th  Brigade  in  France  in  July 
and  August,  1918. 

2.  Your  letters  and  all  the  facts  presented  in 
them  have  been  personally  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  he  is  opposed  to  taking  any  action 
which  would  result  in  the  reopening  of  those  cases 
which  were  considered  and  decided  upon  by  the  prop- 
er authorities  in  the  American  Expeditionai'y  Forces. 

3.  In  view  of  the  above,  your  application  for  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  is  not  favorably  considered. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

(Signed)     ROBERT  C.  DAVIS, 
Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 

The  object  sought  by  these  applications  for  an  in- 
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vestigation  was  to  have  removed  from  my  record 
in  the  War  Department  the  statement  made  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing  in  his  cablegram  of  July  18th,  1918, 
that  I  had  "demonstrated  incapacity  to  command," 
which  statement  was  repeated  August  14,  1918. 

What  the  first  statement  was  based  on  never  has 
been  disclosed,  although  the  War  Department  gave 
the  basis  for  the  second.  Had  it  been  creditable  to 
the  military  authorities,  information  as  to  the  basis 
for  the  first  recommendation  would  no  doubt  have 
been  imparted. 

The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is  that  this 
recommendation  was  made  from  the  reports  of  ob- 
servers or  intelligence  officers  who  were  junior  of- 
ficers scattered  among  the  elements  of  the  army  who 
made  reports,  not  through  regular  channels,  but 
secretly  and  direct  to  the  higher  headquarters. 
When  these  reports  were  made  after  incomplete  ob- 
servation, or  through  prejudice  or  malice,  they 
would  have  the  same  character  as  the  reports  of 
spies;  they  would  be  irresponsible  and  sometimes 
false. 

That  the  first  cablegram  of  July  18th,  1918,  was 
made  on  false  information  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  General  Pershing  withdrew  it. 

The  action  of  the  War  Department  in  refusing  to 
place  on  file  the  report  of  a  general  on  an  action  in 
which  he  commanded,  is  believed  to  be  without  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  country.  But  this  is  in 
keeping  with  its  subsequent  course  in  disapproving 
requests  for  an  investigation,  for  permission  to  see 
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records  of  the  action,  to  have  copies  of  these  records 
and  finally  for  an  investigation,  through  a  court  of 
inquiry. 

After  all,  the  question  of  whether  an  injustice  was 
done  an  individual  officer,  the  Commander  of  the 
6th  Brigade,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  But  the 
issue  of  whether  the  War  Department  used  its  great 
powers  to  pervert  the  history  of  the  war,  to  protect 
officers  of  general  and  lesser  rank  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  mistakes  and  misdeeds,  whether  it 
concealed  or  mutilated  its  records,  whether  it  grant- 
ed decorations  when  courts  martial  should  have 
acted,  is  serious. 

From  the  time  when  the  English  freemen  over- 
awed King  John's  French  mercenaries  at  Runny- 
mede,  antipathy  to  "standing  armies"  prevailed  in 
England.  The  historic  prejudice  was  brought  with 
the  English  law  to  the  United  States  where  it  still 
endures.  The  traditional  suspicion  of  forces  proper 
for  the  people's  protection  is  not  disarmed,  but  is 
kept  alive  and  fostered  by  secrecy,  the  greatest  foe 
to  preparedness  for  war. 
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